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Plge 
5, line 13 from the bottom, for " ahoold both h*Te cried bee, bee," read 
« fhould botii have cried bee, bee*" 

51, line the last, for " Semo sanco deo fldeo/' read " Seaioni sanco," &c. 

9*, in the note, for " Vopici," read " Vopiaci." 
107« in the quotation &om Virgil, for " piete," read " pictn." 
1«9, line 11, for " aignalant," read *' signalante." 
I9r, fourth Kne of the Latin verses, for ** victatis/' read *< yirMh," 
IQQ, line 12, for " Samasia," read " Samyasa." 
966, for " La IVagedie eve pleors," read " La Tragedie en {AeiiN." 
V9, line 11, for " gloriosi serit,*' read gloriosis erit." 
859, line SQt for " Monsiegneur," read '' Honseigneiir.'' 

370, line 8, for » Maoh," read " Noah." 

371, line SH, for " who," read " whom." 

375, Hae SI, for *< ttibniter," read " tribmtar." 



PREFACE; 



INCLUDING A FEW OBSERVATIONS ON THE UFB, CONDUCT, 
AND PHILOSOPHICAL WRITINGS OF YOLTAIRB. 



The Philosophical Dictionary of Voltaire i8> 
probably^ thcr only work from bis hand which has 
not been adequately translated into the English 
language ; and as the publishers of the followinjg 
rersion can perceive no sufficing reason for this 
exception, they are induced to do it away by a 
translation as comprehensive as the present state 
of knowledge and the different circumstances ol 
French, and English readers will allow. Aware 
of the interested clamour and bigotry which pur-^ 
sue the name of this ^eat and extraordinary 
author, it is not expected that the task will escape 
the censure of the most venal and the most active 
of all confederacies. But this is a trifle : it is not 
seen why a work, abounding in the most curious 
research, the most amusing anecdote, and the 
most lively wit, should not be naturalised as fully 
as possible, especially as its errors, like all other 
errors, are amenable to correction and reproof 
through the same medium which affords tfaent 
publicity. For reasons, which no doubt they 
perfectly understand, it is a settled matter, in-# 
deed, on the part of certain tenacious thinkers, 
that wjit is a weapon to be proscribed in all the 
contests in which they may happen to be en- 
gaged. The objection is, doubtless, disinterest- 
ed ; but as it happens ths^t the aforesaid reasoners 
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are not very Bcmpulous in the choice of their own 
means of annoyance, or remarkable for any very 
merciful consideration of their opponents m the 
use of them, it is not seen why their antipathy 
to a particular one should be vejy deeply consi- 
dered. Besides, the gravest of these personage^ 
must allow the extreme courtesy of an opponent^ 
who seldom treads upon the toes of their pr^ti^- 
dices without touchmg his hat with the most 
finished politeness— 

Hume, in summing up the chaiucter i^f Queen 
Elizabedi, ft .masterpiece in its way^ observe, 
that few great persons have- been 'A^ eisjpoddd' 
taiiiie.csdiannies off enemies ^find,4i^^(lulatipn.t>f 
friends; thah that celebrated sovereign $' and yet^ 
ttuitW/i» siearcely hear of any one whose real pre^* 
tensions, are jnore Certainly determined.. He fur- 
ther diserves, that the true way of estimathig the* 
mecits of those who. Operate inateriall^on the 
destiaiea of mankind, is to lay aside undue consi-^ 
deration of temper, Amiability, aind the other min6r 
morals sa requisite to the perfection df private 
life, and.to ^attend in a greater degree to those 
leading quaUties of mind and conduct^ which 
have contributed to distinguish them from the 
great mtffority of their f^low creatures. 

UpiDn something of the ^regomg printinl^, it- 
is thought that a brief estimate of the phi)6so^' 
phical and social claims of Voltaire^ by-w&y of 
preface to the present translation, will not at this 
moment be unseasonable. It is not, however, 
intended either to conc^ defects or to palliate 
ci^ability : while we hear of few names which 
the unsopoistieated friends of ?enei>a} hum^liitf, 
and the nnequi vocal eneihies to i>igotry,^persti^ 
iion, fraud, oppression, andicraelty, miii»t neces- 
arily regard with mfore comnlaci^Dcyttan that 
^Vollaire/thereis ndne^posidDly^the defence of 



wHich fMnifM a more candidadmiMion of ibh 
puiad fiulmg. As addrewed to Englishmeo, 
RfuikiiiMa in this particular is still more essential^ 
because most of the follies and weaknesses of 
Voltaire were attributable to circumstances, of 
which, experimentally, diey can form no adequate 
conception; not to mention the prevalence of 
centain national traits in his character with which 
they are peculiarly uncongenid. We are not 
ouite certain that the latter may not add to the 
difficulty of the task more than the fonner ; for, 
in respect to literary restriction, profligate misgo* 
veKmnent, illegal persecution^ and political op* 
piession, the reign of the Stuarts may vie with 
the unblushing regimen of Louis XV. ; but at n^ 
time, nor in ccmsioeration of the past character of 
m^ time, can English feeling accommodate 
themselves to the personal vanity and vain glory 
sa prevalent in the Frenchman ; and never was 
lliere more a Frenchman, both in the merits atid 
demerits of the character, tiian Voltaire. 

In order to form a fair and correct estimate of 
this original and fertile genius, in the spirit of 
the example which has just been quoted, it will be 
f^ell to attend^ in the first place, to the state of the 
French society, in the midst, of which he was 
reared, and his predispositions irretrievably form- 
ed ; and, in the second, to the complexion of the 
evijs which his cultivated reason and great extent 
of- information led him so determin^^ to op- 
pose. A brief attention to both these points, and 
to th^ir effects upon a temperament render^ so. 
peculiarly merourial as that of Voltaire, may be 
sufficient to lead the general reader into that ealm 
and imprejudiced view of his, character and con- 
du(j;|t,. which it is, the .principal obje<;t of .these 
prefatoigr pages to recommends 

All theworid isawaraof the vastmass. of slander. 



which 18 upheld in the aocial ateioepfaere^ ifetdy* 
like huBiidity^f to descend in a visible shi^wer 
upon every head which is more or less occvpj/ed 
in the considemtion of evils, the. existence of 
which is pro&table to a. powerful few.exactly in 
proportion as. it is injurious to every body' 
els^» Contrast is resemblance with the siaglo 
addition of a. negative* sap an eminent wrtteri 
macording to which definition, the virulence here 
spoken of. may pair off with the a|>parent unoon^ 
9oioiisDessof ail. similar failings in the parties^ 
persons* or pdnqiplesi,^ which it is the. interest c^ 
these active oodies, to uphold. The injustice and 
hvpocrisy which gross and venal people, can difrf 
plav in concert, is indescribable. While dwelling 
witfi aneamestnes^ approaching: to vociferation 
on the. vices of an individual whom they choose 
tQ i:egftrdasanenemy» they will assiduously eovor 
and even, defend the very same offences in an idol; 
or partisan. Now one half of this baseness may 
be allowed. to. pass,; for although both are d^test^ 
able, flattery is less so than slander. That " a 
saint in crape is twice a saint in lawn,'* may be 
granted ; but the converse of the proposition is 
certainly not admissible. The sinner in purple 
is not to be held twice a sinner in drab».even tf a 
sinner in purple can etist at all, which, according 
to a.mitred.prelate^is somewhat doubtful.* 

. * That is to say, either constitutioDally or morally. The 
Ccmatitutional fiction, that the King can do no wrong, is ab-r 
fuid enough, and has been utterly burlesqued by the practice 
Of ibe oountiy which professes it; but the silly dictum, in its 
usual acceptation, was not enough in the instance alluded to. 
Wk&x the First James asked one of his Prelates whether he 
night not make free with his subjects' goods and chattels when 
he thought proper? — ** To be sure,^ returned the obsequious 
jpriest : *^ Is not your Majesty the breath of our nostrils?*^ 
Whether the existing bishop would allow reigning Mar 
^ty «to make free at pleasure with the goods of the Clmrch is 
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The bronzed assonince with which thia de*pi« 
cable giame is daily played, is frequently amusing. 
What more common, for instance, than to hear a 
brazen-&ced lawyer, the very epitome of Voliarep 
in the *' Fox" of J3en Jonson, exclaim against the 
Tenalitv of the periodical Press, and the baseness 
with which it is swayed by '* filthy lucre/* Now, 
although the fact is often true enough, it is ludi-* 
cious to* hear such a general imputation from an 
animal, who is possibly at that very moment ex^ 
hibiting the most complete mental prostitution, 
■ — palliating falsehood^ disguising touth, mimicko 
ing conviction, and acting yehemency to the veiy 
approximation of conyulsion, for a fee of five, ten, 
or twenty guineas.* Who has not read — ^who 
does Hot every day read, the grossest adulation 
^f dissolute ranl^. imd power, from quartern which 
8De absolutely making similar aberrations in others 
,ihe foundation of a degree of rancorous slander^ 

r ' ' " ■' ' ' ■■ ■■ ■ ■ ■ ■— ' " ■*■ *' ■ ■*» 

doubtful, but he hag dearly made him an QAlimlted preteatel 
jthe Decalogue. 

* It is scarcely neoef sary to observe, that the writer b fully 
aware of the extent of argument by which the existing system 
of advocacy ean be attacked and defended; but, however the 
,^ie$tion may be decided, they, whose bunness it is to play at 
iootbaliwith truth, hare no reason to look down upon any pro^ 
fession. The operation of the practice of the law upon the power 
of moral discnmination, is singularly curious. A casein point: 
•The writer, a few days ago, listened with great attention to an 
-ecAoj^ium fromiegai Hps, of a very suocessnil mode of tactie by 
an eminent barrister, now a Judge. ** He had the art. Sir, tf 
attracting the attention of the jury while the opposite counsd 
was speaking; of turning up his eyes, shaking his head, smiling 
as in derision, and nodding as in seom every time the argument 
of the speaker was likely to be peeuhaily effiactivo. A very 
clever man. Sir : he obtained many a v^ict by these means. 

If this be true, how can Judge pass sentence upon a 

prisoner ibr being guilty of obtaining money upon hiae pr«« 
teuces, without a blush ? It may also be asked, how tar he is 
^m being a rascal, who obtains a rerdiot for a rafleal l^ such 
management? 
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idipost Ainottiiting to social proscription ? Who, 
in fine, is ignorant of the existence of a Society; 
whose object it is to attack powerless vice excltt- 
sively 5 nay worse — to assail much that is merely 
enacted into criminality, whilst indisputable gila^ 
ed offence, and unequivocat lofty turpitude, ar6 
left unmolested?* The extent of this conven- 
tional hypocrisy among the abettors of all exists 
ing abuses in the present day, has gone far to 
distinguish it as the Age of Cantt; and wil^ jus- 
tice ; for although tbiB pr^etfce must ^xtsttnor^ or 
l60s in atl etiDwded society, it was never so ex4> 
tmdvdiy ramified and expanded before. Thte 
&et i8> douMess, owing to the increased citcti<^ 
IcekMr 4>f 'Opinion, and to the alftiWwhibh i^ 
ibilftby naturdty e^ftnt^ed ^mong all the <!$to6e and 
injurious ) monopolists of power, profit, or pri vi^ 
t^i:; who fed, and feel justly, that in proporti^ni 
as sentiment is freely and rapidly intetchdiiged^ 
are tlieir outworics assailed and their strong holds 
in' danger. 

But what has all this to do with Voltaire, tW 
reader will demand. Simply this ; that having 
been the man who baffled the odious vices ^ 
superstition, intolerance, and bigotry while living, 
his memory is pursued with proportionate: misre^ 
presentation and rancour by the legitimate 
representatives of those vices since ^his deatii; 
Bvervi {>uling fanatic can dwells up<m his perr 
senoi'mHhgs, witb6u(( the slightest endeavour to 
discritiiinate the faults and errors of the man 
ifrom ihofiie' of hisi age and , country ; and every 
m^Midiia alarmist ajtiribute . to ; a. writer, -whose 

• It is asserted' upon }moftoUig(»y that tbe pro{lrietof9 6i % 
c9(>tftidWr%(M« fftatftfl^oty iti thfe sabuit» subiiciibed to thift 
Soctety; MH.6«eQ U>dk aUi ^M&t^i in its t>toc0edni^, iMrbo ke^ 
tsn or fiftdfta1ato(Mi«H seci^^]^ ebptby^ 'ev«ry Sunds^ on their 
premiseSi forbal^-yetr togetheft 
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eyjtrtkr&fi braili wa&.lii «|iaritl «rieicifle a^tikit 
ike Til«i»t atrocities' of priestemfi and misgovem-^ 
mt^oty the f eafition of violeoee which, in the fali- 
v$gm of iim^r they engondned. This observstioii 
is not loade in adverleope to the^ production of 
af^m^nt against argument, cw'.of opinion against 
opH^ion ; bdt to the monstio^ injoatiocL of «Mri* 
l^tin^ the horrors .of a revolittiou /offimmmlldsd 
taagmtude to the operation ' of a ^frntar* t4Mm 
ostensible and probably whoae only fold ^jeot 
was, unlimited toleration, or it nay be, e<jiiat 
political eligibility,* while the most convement 
siLence is maintained on the multiplied honroM» 
oppression, and misrule, wluch alone can effect 
a simultaneous movement in any ^eat counti^ 
like France. That the wprks of this most popu* 
lar writer of his own or. possibly of any otner 
t^msi, who had laboui:ed e^urnestly against a great 
nmnW of the enormities whictvJiad bvought 
d:bout the crisis, should giye a tuAi to tbs Ian* 
guage and sentiment of the day, is natur«il ^lough: 
bait who can quote a line of Voltiike in juHti- 
fio^tioin of the. various ^trocitieB of the inftuoaled 
Parisian mob — ^the bi?ok^!?loose rahiriers, exanpe- 
rated by a recollectiou ^ .tiie* insolence aad 
oppressiQU of ages ? Si|i<je all revolted slaves are 
cmel and revengeful, the cure is; not to posieaa 
slaves to revolt* 

. It has already been observed that, in the estnaA* 
tiop pf apttbIiocharaoter,a dv^oonsidefation must 
Jbe had for then^cessery onerihtion of th^ period in 
which he lived, wd of the nature of the society 

« Some people may imagiae that his yiewB extended furtlien 
yfilich possibly, under the idea that complete toleration would 
vi&Wi Otherwise be obtained, may. be true. Hie practice of the 
United' States has, however, rectified Ibis idea. 
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amidst which he was reared. Voltaire was iti his 
twentieth year when Louis XIV. died, and cotir 
sequently ni^ very precocious adolescence wasr 
spent during the close of the reign of that cele-^ 
brated actor of majesty. How was that season 
characterised as to morals and the tone of Pari^ 
sian good company? Ati epitome of the prirate 
life of Louis himself will tell. When youthful, 
he«debauched one or two of his mother's maids of 
honotir ; and his amours, as he advanced, w^e 
abundant, according -to the routine of their most 
Christian majesties in general.* One or two of 
these affairs, independently of the last, were 
very characteristic ; but the chief circumstance to 
be regarded is the solemn self-engrossment of the 
man, and the fonnality and etiquette with which 
he surrounded even his tices. In fact, the cdn^ 
cubinage of the throne, under both him and his 
successor, was in a manner legitimated upon a 
sort of Mahometan principle, the priesthood 
making as little objection as any one else, pos- 
sibly because their privileges and revenues re- 
mained precisely the same, or were even ex- 
tended by it as the sultans grew older. The 
decorum and air of state with which Louis sinned; 
Was rather edifying than scandalous; and his 
subjects very faithfully copied the Grand Mo-' 
narque. Gallantry became the order of the day 
throughout France, with a great abatement of the 
chivalrous sentiment which attended it under the 
regency of Anne of Austria, but still exempt 
from the more sensual gracelessness which ra- 
pidly followed under the Regent and Louis XV. 

* Not without exception ; one of which was Louis XVI. ; for 
an account of whose retention, see Madame Campan, who givetf 
a gravely ludicroua narrative of the tardy but final triamph and 
satisfaction of poor Marie Antoinette. 



When VoitaiFe entered life, Louib was all derotioil 
^ndeHcluBire Madame Maintenan, and as his glory » 
•a it was called^ had exceedingly abated, the yonth 
of his dominion were beginntng to look for other 
models and manners. Stilly a portion of this 
well-assorted decency and libertinism abounded ; 
end the first thing we hear of the education of 
Voltaire in, thait a very a^eable Abb6-*-the Abb^ 
Chateauneuf— taught him to repeat the fables of 
La Fontaine, and a sceptical poem of J. B. Rous* 
seau, as soon as he could speak; and at the age 
of fifteen introduced him to the celebrated Ninon 
de L'Endos, the said Abb^ having been the last 
of the one hundred and fifty of her lovers. Now 
all this was mere accident or routine in France^ 
and yet there are people who will dwell on the 
levity and libertinism of Voltaire, and its despe<* 
fate consecjuences, who would not hazard a word 
upon the dissolute framework of the society which 
formed him, ^because that would show at once 
both the sources of his feelings and of the gene* 
ral disorder which engendered the revolution. 

The boasted reign of Louis, in fact, was sig- 
nalised by the most flagitious immorality from 
the Court downwards, which immorality was very 
poorly covered towards the close by a species of 
factitious devotion, which only added to the dis- 

fust of those who penetrated beyond the surface.* 
he morals of the Regency were a little better or 
a little worse, just as the reader may be disposed 
to prefer impudence or hypocrisy — unblushing 
vice, or '• the homage which vice pays to virtue.** 
A great and active party in this country fHrefer the 
homage — the Frencn plate, which, as Joseph Surface 

^ Ooe of whom was the Dudiesd of Orleans, the mother of 
the Regent^ vhose recently published Correspondeoce throws 
an admirable light upon the moral deformity of the boasted 
Court of Louis. 
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Bays^pays no tax-^to the real silver^ all to .nofjiing; 
asid unhappily the a^e takes both its hue and its 
appellation from this preference. Letting this 
pass; it is certain that a brilliant, highjy-gifted^ 
^nd more than commonly vivacious young man, 
like Voltaire, who moved in the high tide of Pari- 
sian society, must necessarily be imbued with the 
levity and J^ty that on every side surrounded him, 
and which has rendered the period in question 
pjTQverbial for profligacy and debauchery. This 
IB not c^s^rved in defence of the moral defects 
of Voltaire, or of any one else, but in answer to 
thpse who expect the virtues of a sage from the 
education of an Alcibiades. His youthful career 
seems to have be^n precisely that of other young' 
men of his age and station in the French metro- 
polis, neither better npi; worse; and it is scarcely 
necessary to prove the tioge which such a state 
of society must bestow upon every character, 
however mtellectually gifted, which is formed in 
the midst of it. 

So much as to a certain licence in respect tq 
gallantry and sexual matters, which, however, 
may be very briefly dismissed, as Voltaire wasi 
by no means a distinguished oflender in that way. 
Tjue remark is made in relation rather to the 
iiterary freedom which this kind of early experi- 
ence is likely to create,, and to certain occasional 
offences contra bonos mores which must be ex- 
pected from a writ^, who has thus commenced 
as a m^BAf Bu,t even after including La Pucelle^ 
these are not very numerous, besides being 
for the most part admirably redeemed by the 
.wit and severity that accompany them, which 
are generally. turned against the detestable vice 
of hypocrisy, and in exposition of the personal 
failings of fanatics or their idols, who never 
either spare the weak opponent or pardon th^ 
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8trQiie«5^e« And after tll» Voltaife has not pio- 
cee^^ much jtievoad Pope, and not near bo far at a 
^^t niu^bepr of English writers of the age whiek 
im^iediately preceded him. 

pne Qr two. other faults of this extfaordinaiy 
man>; which were equally the social product oif 
Parisian habits and manners, are widi more diflU 
culty palliated. The principal of these was the 
p^ctice of a species ot penip4if^, almost amount* 
ing- to falsehood. Rderence is not made to the 
tergiyersation which continental despotism cer<v 
taiHly causes, and almost excuses ; b«t to the 
literary and bookselling squabbles, the contro- 
versial en^oiwters, and the personal disputes, in 
wjiich a jgenius of the constitutional temperament 
pf Voltaire is of necessity almost incessantly in- 
Yolred. .No involuntary complacency with the 
e:$:uberance of his wit; no admimtion of his great 
and varied intellectuality and copious informa- 
tion^ and,. more than all, no respect for the per- 
severing humanity with which ne assailed the 
deadly superstitions of his country^ and threw 
himself between the whole tribe of rancorous and 
persecuting bigots, who howl and hunt down 
their . victims like wolves, — ought to operate 
against . an unequivocal condemnation of tha 
freedom which he would often take with the 
exact truth, when his fears were excited, hid ani- 
mositv roused, or his interests assailed. His 
astonishing fertility was a pander to this failing 
so common to. wHs^ who, m the rapid evolution 
and facility of their combinations, can seldom 
wait for positive correctness, and who are still 
seidomer disposed to sacrifice a happy thought 
to extreme accu^cy or a, refined sense of justHfO* 

tlappiiy for the character of Voltaire, ia a 
comparative point of view, he is only distin- 
guisned in bis personal cpntKoversies by the tre^ 

■" ■^'- '■' • b 
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mendouB power of his ridicule ; for we fear that 
its occasional misapplication or unfairness is 
common to most literary belligerents.* It is 
certain at least that Pope^ in his Dimciad, was 
anything but free from it; and we fear that it is 
a general characteristic. Some circumstances are 
mentioned of Voltaire, in regard to his bai^ains 
with booksellers, which, as represented, were 
manoeuvring and discreditable; but on looking to 
evidence, little has been proved beyond a very 
natural desire to anticipate the piracies, whicn 
were eternally taking place, of works in a language 
which was so generally understood all over the 
(Continent. That he was tenacious both of his 
property and reputatioit is certain; and, strange 
to say, he knew how to speculate in nfoney-get- 
ting as well as in literature: but, at the same 
time, it is equally evident that he was generous, 
and knew both how to give and to expend. His 
fortune was ample, and he very honourably dif- 
fused it. 

It has already been observed, that Voltaire 
was altogether a Frenchman, and the remark 
will be found just, whether applied to the cha- 
racter of the man or of the genius. By increas- 
ing to intensity the national characteristics, 

* One of the most irresistible modes of ridicule adopted by 
Voltaire, consisted in the putting forth some ludicrous imputa- 
tion in so equivocal yet felicitous a vein of banter^ that the 
reader scarcely could determine its tr^th or its falsity. The 
literary Portal of Edinburgh and Fleet^treet attempt some- 
Hung of the same kind; but their talent being ^ar greater for 
falsehood than for wit or raillery, the lie is usually evident at 
the first glance, and, in consequence, the garnish becomes im- 
pertinent. The public are gaining a knowledge of these rifle- 
men by a very curious negative process. All people having the 
slightest pretension to character, who incur suspicion of dding 
or abetting, immediately announce the contrary by advertise- 
ment:— . 

" Tbo crnmrnm ^Uaon'd ahun their Mciety !*' 
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soeialf constitational^ and mental, we create a 
Voltaire. These are gaiety, facility, address, a 
tendency to wit, raillery, and equivoque ; li^ht^ 
quick, aad spontaneous feelings of humanity, 
which may be occasionally woriked up into en** 
thusiasm; vanity, irascibility, very slip-shod mo* 
xality in respect to points which grave people 
are apt to deem of the first consequence ; social 
insincerity, and a predominaQt spirit of intrigue. 
Such were the generalities of the French charac- 
ter in the days of Voltaire ; and multiply them 
4>y his capacity and acauirement, and we get at 
the solid contents of nis own. It is therefore 
especially inconsistent to discover such excel- 
lence and virtue in the old French regime, 
and especially in the reign of Louis XIV. and 
to find so much fault with the tout insemble of 
Voltaire ; for both his good and his bad qualities 
were the natural growth of the perioo. The 
application of the tormer is indeed another affait, 
and stands over for subsequent observation ; but 
in concluding that which it is to be hoped will be 
deemed a candid admission of the failings as well 
as die merits of a favourite author, it is necessary 
to rescue him from inconsistent attack. There is 
a tribe of political and reli^ous critics, who will 
rail against the personal vices of Voltaire, while 
they countenance the wretched government and 
social condition which rendered them nearly those 
of the French people at large,— gentry, who lift 
up their hands and eyes at 1m Pucelk, but who 
never talk of the grave and multiplied adulteries : 
of Louis k Grund, or of the Pare aus Cerfs of his 
successor; — of the dissolute ^lantries, amount- 
ing almost to promiscuous intercourse, of the 
entire body of the nobility;— of the nauseous 
depravity of the churchmen ; — or of the gross and 
insolent oppression and demoralization of the 

b2 
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people by the whole. Like that silly old gentle- 
woman, Madame de Genlis, they prate as elo- 
quently as parrots about those wicked phUoso^ 
phers, and speak of the ejectment of half a 
million of subjects by the god-like Louis, and die 
murder, rape, ravishment, and dragooning of the 
Protestants wliich preceded and followed me revo- 
cation of the Edict of Nantz, as the slightest of aH 
possible drawbacks in that very kingly character. 
Having briefly dismissed what may be' deno- 
minated the private and personal character of 
rVoltaire, the far more important consideration ^ 
his public merits and defaults must necessarily 
follow. Has the application of his extraordinai^ 
talents been serviceaole or disserviceable to man^ 
kind'' Was the state of things which he contrir 
buted so much to overthrow, such as ought 'to 
.remain? Or, was there any other mode of success- 
jfully assailing it than the one which he adopted,-^ 
,that of reducing it into contempt? Suppose the 
quality of that which was attacked be first 6tated> 
and then the propriety and legitimacy of the if^ea- 
pons employed by Voltaire. 
. The corruption of habits and manners whibh 
:prevailed during the reign of Louis XIV. not^ 
withstanding its imposing, orderly, and eveti 
devotional aspect, has already been mentioned. 
A few sentences on the public character of thai 
ostentatious period, either the positive or compa- 
.rative merits of which there is neither space' ndt 
disposition to dispute, are now requisite. At- 
tending^ to much of the sway which preceded it, 
;the reign of Louis vras doubtless effective and 
•useful to his people. His natural capacity wa^ 
strong; .and possessing firmness, self-will, and 
ran extraordinaiy thirst for renown, the nation 
soon began to feel the benefit of .that unity of 
'>ower iffid of purpose, forming the single advaii- 



kecge which absolute monarchy can at any time 
claim, and that but very seldom. At the same 
time, the lofty notion entertained by Louis of 
the regal character, and the theory, — not possibly 
alto^ther new in France, but certainly never 
earned to the like extent, — of making the glonr 
of the monarch the mainspring and object of all 

Ettblic exertion* gave a factitious ascendancy to 
is character* which was by no means inoperative. 
There is occasionalljr much metaphysical inge- 
nuity in political servility ; and it was never more 
dexterously displayed than in this filching ab- 
straction of all the more broad and general notions 
of love of country and of kind* of national utility, 
and of public renown, which transforms patriotism 
into a species of pagod-worship of one man, and 
that one not unfrequently the most contemptible 
and insignificant in his own kingdom. 

However, political as well as legal fictions, in 
whatever degree unnecessary and absurd, may 
be attended with incidental advantages ; and in 
reference to Louis XIV . that which has just been 
described, in the first instance was so. He who 
engrosses all the renown and credit to himself^ 
can afibrd to choose superior instruments ; and it is 
the merit of Louis, that he not only selected able 
men for a long portion of his reign, but respec- 
tably enacted the part of Dictator in his own 
person. The word enacted is used ; for, after all. 
It is certain that his real information was very 
bounded, and that he knew little or nothing of 
the arts, the sciences, or the belles lettres, which 
he encouraged. Some people assert that this is 
all a King need, or should be; but a close exa- 
mination of the reign of Louis k Grand will do 
any thing but bear them out. Without going to 
the extent of Mandeville, that private or personal 
vices are public benefits, one kind of selfishness 
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may be preferable to another; and as that of 
Louis exacted the employment and encourage- 
ment of capacity^ much talent was elicited and 
displayed. The same observation may be made 
in relation to the resources and capacity of the 
nation at large; to cultivate^ extend, and improve 
them, was at once to advance his own ^lory and 
$upply funds in furtherance of his rumous and 
exnaustless ambition. Some very splendid con- 
sequences, therefore, followed, and Louis secured 
much of the kind of glory he sought for durix^ 
his life, and a portion of it still remains, which^ if 
not of the first quality in the eye of the philoso* 
pher,' is still of a nature to stand distinguished in 
the discreditable annals of French history ; for 
we cannot affect to regard the wars of aggran^ 
disement in which he so lavishly engaged, as 
peculiarly condemnable in him. France always 
waged such wars, and at this moment is as likely 
to wage them as ever. 

Having allowed so much general credit to 
Louis Xfy. in the way of comparison^ in imita-« 
tion, indeed, of Voltaire himaelf, there need be 
the less hesitation and reserve in dwelling upon 
the monstrous tyranny, oppression, and cruelty 
by which it was in one particular polluted. The 
most detestable and odious of all political sins is^ 
indisputably, religious persecution ; and by that 
execrable union of kingcraft and priestcraft which 
assumes a sway over volition itself, was this sin 
unsparingly committed during the whole of the 
reign under consideration. This leads at once to 
the source of the early predispositions of Voltaire, 
and of the honourable enthusiasm which coloured 
nearly the whole of his long life. By accident, caie- 
lessness, or indifference, he was very early allowed 
to imbibe a large portion of philosoohical scepti- 
cism^ which no after education, — ana he was sub-* 
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Be<)ueQtI;^ educated by Jesuits,*-— could remove. 
It IS not intended either to applaud or lament thui 
fact, but simply as a fact to produce it» for the 
purpose of asking what was more natural for a 
Drilliant^ ardent^ and viracious young man, thus 
earlj vaccinated--\{ the figure be allowable — 
s^amst the small'pox of fanaticism and mpentition 
BO prevalent in his country, and bom during a 
reign which revoked the Edict of Nantz, and 
expatriated half a million of peaceable subjects? 
In. what way did his Most Christian Majesty^ the 
magnificent Louis, signafize that part of his 
kingly career which immediately^ preceded the 
birm of Voltaire ? In the famous Dragonades^ in 
which a rude and licentious soldiery were encou- 
r^ed in every excess of cruelty and outrage, 
because, to use the language of the Minister 
Louvois, ** his Maiesty was desirous that the hea« 
viest penalties should be put in force a^inst 
those who are not willing to embrace his religion; 
and those who have the false glory to remain 
l^mgest firm in their opinions, must oe driven to 
the last extremities/' 

They were so driven, in a manner which at this 
time of day renders the verbal frippery with 
which the ultra folly has been recently decorat* 
ing the memory of this riory-loving fanatic, — ^this 
semsh pageant of a ruler — ^more tnan commonly 
ridiculous.f It is impossible to enter into de^* 

* At the College of Louis le Grand, which wat conducted 
by those holy fathers. In allowing a little occasional tefgivei* , 
ftaii^Q in the character of Voltaire, this pact of his edacation 
might have been pleaded. 

t Burke, with some point, said of the Jacobins, that they 
would experiment upon an existing generation, as if it were 
no more than a frog in an air-pump ; but this is nothing to 
&naticism, which has absolutely despoiled, outraged, and W 
nished its hundreds, and murdered its tens of thousa^ids, with 
the most perfect sang-froid. Existing generations, indeed I 



tail, or sources exist from which monstrous wstd 
mournful particulars mi^ht be extracted; but 
the general fact is all mat is necessary in this 

Iilace. It will therefore suffice to repeat, that at 
ength the edict of Nantz was formally repealed^ 
Protestants refused liberty of conscience, their 
temples demolished, their children torn fronts 
them, and, to crown all, attempts were even made 
to impede their emigration. They were to be in- 
closed like wild beasts, and hunted down at lei- 
sure.*^ About this time, too, gentle reader, the 
worthy Stuarts, Charles and James, the second 
of the names, were enacting a similar sort of pa- 
ternity in Scotland ; but happily Scotland was 
not France, nor England passive obedient ; and 
hence the auspicious and revolutionary accession 
of the House of Brunswick — ^whom God pre- 
serve. 

Such were the facts and horrors which must, . 
in the first instance, have encounteried and con- 
firmed the incipient scepticism of Voltaire. 

What were the Moors in Spain, and the Huguenots in France 
— to say nothing of the massacres of the Inquisition and of St. 
Bartholomew, and the legal murders, burnings, persecutions, 
and imprisonments everywhere else, our own country not ex- 
cepted? — all, too, in the name of a God of universal good- 
will and peace I 

* Matrons were turned over to ruffians to be dishonoured, 
virgins to be deflowered. The Guidon of the Commander in 
Chief was one of the miscreants most employed in these exe- 
crable, outrages; and when the generalhimself failed to per- 
suade a female to give up her religion, ' his phrase was, I 
must hand you over to Monsieur monGtiidon; which, pleasantry 
formed part of the small talk and delicate raillery ampng the 
courtiers of both sexes at V,ersailles. The maternal Madame 
de Sevigne'could even sport veith the sufferings of wretches 
who gloried in opposite religious opinions to those of the 
King. What a wbited sepulchre was such a court, bur- 
lesquing religion, aping devotion, and grinning with horrible 
levity at the extreme of conscientious human suffering. One 
dismisses the subject as Hamlet throws down the skull — Pah!' 
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What calm xnan, of any or of no religiony can 
now hear of them without shuddering and execra- 
tion? and what such feel now, it is reasonable to 
suppose that a mind predisposed like that of 
Voltaire must hare felt then. It is evident that, 
fipom his earliest manhood, he declared war 
against the whole fabric of priestcraft and super-* 
stition, from which such mighty mischiefs ema- 
nated. Nor was the 'tragedy of these conse- 
quences, although bloody, unnatural, oppressive 
and violent, alL Ano ther equally great, if less 
deplorable follv> was in full play during the last 
years of the lire of Louis, and consequently of the 
youth of Voltaire, which, by a young man so 
well prepared to laugh and prone to raillery, 
must nave been regarded as an amusing farce. 
Allusion is here made to the famous controversy 
which divided all France, about the disputed 
propositions of Jansenius, and the acceptation of 
the fiunous bull Unigenitus — ^that blessed proof of 
the dotage of the priest-led Louis, and of the 
power and malignity of his leader, the Jesuit Le 
Tellier. All the world, to be sure, began at last 
to laugh at these Jesuitical gambols as well as 
Voltalure, because all the world began to find out 
that Louis had for some time become little more 
than a great Crowned Mask, behind which priest- 
craft, intrigue, and bigotry, prepared and be-Maiu' 
tenon'd the business of the state. But such was 
the combination of the horrible and ridiculous 
which indisputablv encountered the youth of 
Vdltaire ; and whether for invective, for argument, 
QT for jibe/ it is impossible that an enemy^ to 
superstition, fanaticism, and priestly domination, 
.with their al^ndant horrors of cruelty, intole- 
rance, and persecution, who was at the same time 
a poet, * wit, satirist, and philosopher, could be 
more irresistibly ureed into a warfare which was 
to distinguish the wnole of a long future life. 

b 3 
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HaTmg adverted to a tissue of matter of fact 
which must be supposed to have effected much 
towards the formation of the general opinions of 
Voltaire, it only remains to enquire how far his 
subsequent experience was of a nature to confirm 
them. The Regency of Philip of Orleans, how- 
ever dissolute as to morals and manners, was 
comparatively philosophical on the subject- of 
religion. The usual re-action had, in fact, begun 
to take place ; and that contemptuous indifference 
was engendering for religious disputation, which 
never fails to follow an excess of it. The enor- 
mous power and influence of a corrupt, intolerant, 
and ambitious clergy, was, however, a stationary 
evil in France ; and there was always sufficient 
going forward to keep in activity so determined 
and indefatigable an opponent as Voltaire. The 
despicable reign of Louis XV. was certainly not 
much encumbered with the devotion or fanaticism 
of the monarch ; but the horrible iniquities prac-« 
tised by the provincial parliaments ; the bigotted 
prosecutions which disgraced the local jurisdic- 
tions; and the protection these atrocities re- 
ceived from the episcopacy, remained. However 
divided into factions and engaged in intermina- 
ble contests amon^ themselves about the erace 
of God, the di^ified clergy uniformly Uirew 
their effective shield over the blundering cruelties 
which were perpetrated in the genuine spirit of 
intolerant orthodoxy. It is scarcely necessary to 
advert to the horrible instances of Galas, and the 
poor youth, the Chevalier de la Barre, in which 
Voltaire directly interfered, and the recital of 
which harrows up the soul of shuddering huma- 
Tiity.''^ These, wiih other misjudgments and perse- 

^ The treatment of the Galas family is notorious ; that of the 
youthful de la Barre is less known. This unhappy young man^ 
aged dghteen, in a state of intoxication in a tavern, with a set 
of drunken oompanioDSyVoiy indecently burlesqo^ some of 
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cutiond as decided if not 00 excesaiye, formed part 
of the everyday practice of obscure tribunals, the 
proceedings of which Voltaire-^^and ever ho- 
noured be his memory for it-^ra^ed into open 
day. Was it not enough that a priesthood, enor- 
mous in power, in wealth, and in influence, 
formed an eternal guard oyer the miserable bigots 
who perpetrated these cruelties, and opposed 
like a Macedonian phalanx every enlargement of 
mind or of practice, of tolerance or of liberality, 
.to sanction the war of philosophy against it? 
Talk of the enmity of philosophy to reli^on! 
What was that in France which was called rehgion 
but, as at present in Spain, a monster in deadly 
enmity to every species of social and political 
improvement, whicn it opposed in all forms and 
at every avenue ? To love mankind, and to endea* 
roar to lower its plethora and extract its teeth 
and its nails> s,mounts to the same thing. The 
struggle was between mighty elements, and hap* 
pily the lever employed by philosophy was tem- 
porarily, at least, the strongest. " Happily'^ may 
be said ecj^uallv by the man of devotion and by 
the sceptic ; by the latter without reserve, and 
by the (axmw (m the very soundest relimous 
principle-^that until such an anti-christian iabric 
was either removed or reformed, nothing in the 
assQrtedvgpirit of the Founder of Christianity could 
possibly *4^^ established. The philosopher has 
certainly not gained all he looked for ; but nei- 
ther have prieptcraft and superstition ; and, what 
is better^ neither can they ever recover the 
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Ibe eeremoiiiM of ilM Catholic Religion, and was overheard by a 
waiter an^ i»aid*«emiDt The aeiitence on the unhappy yoi^^ 
acoordiog to aFtenoh reading of the Gospel, was tehaye to band 
9ut off, his tongue cut out, and tlicn t6 be decapitated an4 
throwp into a pile of burning faggots — ^A boy of eighteen I It was 
ereouted. Tfcas happened in 1703-4.— Unreasonable Volts*^'* ' 



frouiid they have lost in the great country of 
France. Its camelion-like population may poa* 
ftibly assume a thousand aspects, in conformity 
with its eternally yaryiug court costume ; but it 
-will never adopt one that will admit of a priest- 
hood and a monkery on the Scale of those which 
preceded the revolution. 

" Aye, but then look at the revolution, the hor- 
rors of which were mainly attributisible to the labours 
of the philosophers," exclaim the alarmist sages. 
" Eldest of beings Chaos first arose," read the Tu- 
tor of the boy Epicurus to' him one day ; '' And 
Chaos whence?" returned the future sage. The 
horrors of the revolution were not attributable to 
the philosophers, even supposing their writings to 
have been so generally influential as is often as- 
serted; but to the evils and the horrors which 
^av^ force and substance to their objections* Is 
It to be supposed that the facts did nothing, and 
the representation of them every thing? Ages 
- of proflig?icy, of oppression, and of misgovem- 
\ ment, must sooner or later produce re-action 
I everywhere, even without philosophers; as for in- 
atance in Sjpain. . The rarisian mob acted the 
usual part Qt revolted slaves. Composed of the 
lower part of a populace, which had no previous 
political existence, no rights, and consequently no 
experience in the mode of exercising JJa^, they 
looted accordingly. As to thieir irre^on, it was 
the necessary consequence of the eternal contem- 
plation of such pietists as Louis XV . and his cour- 
tiers, and of the cotruption and profligacy of the 
; clergy in general. That the writings of Voltaire 
and others, had some effect on the langiuige of 
these men, is evident enough ; but as to violence 
and proscription, it was the result of the impetu- 
osity of the national character thus suddenly let 
loose. The same sort of people, a couple of cen- 
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turieif before, massacred thousands on the fatal 
^ feast of St. Bartholomew, in the name of the Lord ; 
thid;is to say* they conflicted with the language 
of the day in their mouths ; and it is at least as 
reajsonabie to murder innocent people under the 
influence of natural, or rather of no religion, as 
of revelation. All this, in fact, is mere colour- 
, ing : tho French revolution was the breaking out 
[ of a mighty ocean of corruption and misrule, and 
as- no dam could be supplied by a cowardly and 
imbecile Royal Family, and a noblesse of petits 
nkStres, who all ran away, afiairs took their course. 
Political bodies and communities ought to have 
stood in the gap, but no such things had been 
allowed to exist m- France. There were parlia- 
ments undoubtedly, whose enviable privileges had 
been reduced to the right of registering the 
King's edicts in the face of their own opposition. 
If despotism wiir govern all by itself, it must 
take the conseouences when it has created a 
state of things which it can govern no longer. 

To conclude : in as far as regards the operation 
of the philosophers, and of Voltaire in particular, 
it is the duty of superior intellect to be eternally 
« active aod restless against oppression and mis- 
government, and to difiuse the superior light 
which it has collected. It is the duty of govern- 
^ mients, on the other hand, to be the first to re- 
ceive these lights, which are sure in the end to 
become general; and if, instead of this, they, 
studiously reject them, the baleful consequences 
are of their own creation : society at large can- 
. not and will not wait for them. The writings of 
'Voltaire and his coai^utors, at great personal risk, 
pointed out abuses which were becoming unbear- 
able ; they were unattended to, and the result is 

a matter of history. Wisdom, in the proper r^ 

might have made it better; buttheconse^ 
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nught hare been worse. Enonuousaswasihetem* 
porary endurance, it bears no comparison with tbe 
aggregate amount of oppression and suffering in 
ihe two reigns of Louis XIV. and XV. ; and to 
present and future France, even with a Bourbon 
gn the throne, the ^eat ^n is unequiyocal. 

Abstracting consideration from the efforts of 
Voltaire against the nominal religion of France 
and its abuses, as a politician he might at least 
satisfy an English Tonr. It is evident that no 
visionary notions of political equality were enter* 
tained by him. He seems to have studied the 
theory of representation very cursorily, and to 
have rather laboured negatively for the removal 
of undeniable usurpation, injustice, and oppres- 
sion. Next to fanaticism and superstition, he 
appears to have endeavoured with the utmost 
anxiety to rectifjr the injustice of the public tri* 
bunals, especially in the provinces, which were 
in the habit of committing legal murders with s 
facility which could only be equalled by the im- 
punity. Against the execrable tyranny of lettres 
de cachet, by which he himself suffered more than 
once, he occasionally darted his very powerful 
inuendos ; but, after all, nothing has dropped from 
him of a nature to lead his readers to suppose 
that he contemplated anything beyond a regula- 
tion of the monarchy, and an extinction of 
priestly influence ; but certainly his day-dreams 
never went beyond the model of Great Britain. 
The same thing cannot be exactly affirmed of 
such of his disciples as reached the period of 
the revolution, whose notions were evidently 
affected by a consideration of the rise of the 
United States ; but neither the one nor the other 
ever contemplated outrage, violence, or transfer 
of property. No matter what the religious 
opinions of Voltaire were, he uniformly inculcates 
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poliiical moderation, relieious tolerance, and 
general good will, it woiUd be well if all de- 
vout people did the same. 
, Looking, therefore, at the general labours of 
this premier genius of France for the benefit of 
his fellow creatures, he must at all events be re* 
garded as a bold, active, and able philanthropist, 
upon his own theorjr, even by those who in many 
respects disagree with it. It is a poor matter in 
abatement to allege the various discrepancies, 
inconsistencies, and apparent disingenuities that 
were forced upon him by the influence which he 
thwarted, and the granny which he undermined. 
It is very pleasant in the aiders and abettors of 
despots and inquisitors to recjuire so high a de- 
gree of punctilious sincerity m those who oppose 
them.'*'' The exercise of the natural rights of 

* What renders this demand still more amusing, is the 
silence these reasoners maintain themselves, and exact from 
others, on the subject of despotic or sacerdotal errors or crimi* 
nalities. A very laughable instance of this absurdity appears 
in the Quarterly Review, in an article professing to be a 
review of the tragedy of Don Carlos by Lord Jolm RusselL 
After treating the Whig Lord with the usual impartiality and 
fairness of a literary Tory vehicle, they find out that Don Car- 
los is not a fit subject for a tragedy — ^And why, gentle reader ? 
The reason is obvious, because it is built on the murder of a 
son by a legitimate monarch. This is not absolutely said, in- 
deed, but it is clearly meant, it being part of the system of this 
confederacy to screen the crimes of tyrants and of the high 
priesthood, and to debase the characters of all who resist them 
throughout all past as well as present time. Socrates has not 
been left unmolested, although embalmed in the general rcspeot 
of upwards of 2000 years. The dictum of these literary bush-, 
fighters in regard to Tragedy, is, that it ought to have nothing to 
do with such extraordinary horrors. Admirable decision, in the 
face of the fact, that it is upon these grand exceptions the 
finest tragedy of all ages has been founded 1 What does Milton 
mean by << Thebes' or Pelops' line?*' or were the adventures of 
(Edipus, the murders of Agamemnon, and of Clytemnestra, 
every-day transactions? Fie upon the radical Shakespear for 
painting the royal and extreme case of poor old Lear ^^ ^^ 
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mankind is first rendered dangerous ; and then 
the unhappy necessity of avoiding the danger is 
constituted a new cnme. If you persist in de- 
liv^ng your opinions to your fellow-creatures, 
you shall be fined, imprisoned, hanged, beheaded^ 
or burned ; and having done so, you are the most 
dishonourable of human beings if you equivo- 
cate in the slightest degree in order to escape 
from such desirable pendties! 

Attend for instance to the particular situation of 
Voltaire. It is well observed by Condorcet, thai 
if he had lived a few years earlier, the eminent 
services which he has rendered mankind could 
not have been executed ; and that he, of all men, 
was best adapted to effect the greatest^ possible 
good in the relaxed yet still dangerous and equi- 
vocal times in which he arose. And why was he 
thus adapted? Because his spirit was Protean and 
ductile — ^because he could assume all shapes, 

fractise every mode of warfare, and fly like a 
'arthian, only the more effectually to wound. 
Had this not been the case, Voltaire would have 
been cut off long before he redressed the horrible 
treatment of the Galas family, and redeemed the 
memory of the reli^ously murdered head of it. 
As it was, he was twice imprisoned, once or twice 
obliged to fly, and in constant danger of the most 
hostile proceedings and vindictive prosecutions. 
The magnanimity of incurring these risks, in 
order to open the eyes of mankind to the nature 
of the pestilential superstition which was render- 
ing them the wolfisti sheddefs of each otherd 

two daughters ! This is exceedingly pleasant ; but possibly they 
apprehend forthooming tragedies on themurden} of Peter III. 
Ivan, and Paul I^ in abatement of the legitimate glories of 
that centre of modem ciyilization — ^Russia. But if such trage^ 
diestcere concocted, they would scarcely affect the reigning 
mooaich, Xe Tar/ifjfe was a comedy. . 
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blood, inikuiiian haters, persecutors, and slau** 
derers, is surely a yery tolerable aet-offagainst 8 
little fy tering aud finesse, when such risks became 
imminent. But, such is the majesty of Trudi, 
there is no pleading against her even in mitiga* 
tion, without a conscious abasement -of spirit; (ot 
which reason no attempt shall be made here to 
deny that Voltaire occasionally stooped to mar 
nagement unworthy of hibi, and played antics 
that are not to be defended, to remain within 
the nominal pale of a church which he detested 
and despised. His character would have stood 
higher, nad he exhibited less of this versatility; 
but still it must be conceded that the sacrifice of 
fortune, liberty, country, or life, is of a nature to 
shake the spirits of most men. Martyrdom is not 
the talent of all the world ; not to mention that it 
is only silly when its avoidance is more service- 
able to a cause than its endurance. Still it is 
fully conceded, that Voltaire occaNonally mas- 
queraded with too much facility; and his ad* 
mirers are left to lament that, however mentally 
free, he after all exhibited something to prove that 
he had been educated by the Jesuits. 
•. The only just and liberal mode of settling die 
merits and failings of Voltaire as a public cha*^ 
racter, was pointed out at the commencement of 
these observations. Qe is not to be judged from 
some abstract idea of perfection, but as a great 
man, who, although bom in the. most dissolute and 
corrupt capital in the world, and early in^x>duced 
into its most seductive circles, dedicated himself 
to the Herculean and dangerous labour of attack- 
ing and disarming a noxious superstition, which 
for centuries has stood in the way of all human 
improvement,. in every land in which it has been 
seated in the fulness of power. Regarded in this 
single point of view/ he is to be esteemed r 
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nefactor to his own country in particular^ and to 
human natiire in general. That noxious super- 
stition he has been a main cause of disarming, 
for never can it be much more than John Bunyan 
has made it« even in France and with a Bourbon 
on its throne. We hesitate not to say, that the 
man who so washed it out of the minds of the 
large population of his country that the faction 
intent on reviying it in its pristine fearfulnesa 
have no alternative but to begin again, has all 
but succeeded. Recommencement truly ! recom- 
mence where — at the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantz, or at the Bull Unigenitm? This remark is 
not extended to religion generally^ but to the oid 
religion and ihe ci-devant hierachy of France, with 
their monstrous power of annoyance and persecu- 
tion. Of that religion^ whether contemplated in 
three-crowned majesty dispensing orders tocrouch- 
in^ monarchs, and brutalising and fleecing theii 
subjects, or in the extreme of Irish abasement,"^ a 

* The phrase, Irish Abasement, escapes with infinite reluc- 
tance ; but what can be said of a body, the priestly and even lay 
leaders of which deal in Hohenlohe awards and^o borrow ^ 
phrase applied by the French wits to those of the Jansenists— 
in garret miracles even in these days ? Heayen knows, if the 
propriety of what is termed the emancipation of the Irish Catho- 
lics, rested on no stronger grounds than their own progress in 
discretion, it would form the weakest of all causes. Happily, 
H is founded on a claim so lofty and immutable, as not to be 
tveakened even by the absurdities of the claimants ; and by the 
fact, that the admission of it is a great step to their removal. It is 
useless to speculate on the respectability and good conduct of a 
body like the English Catholics, for the most part people of family 
and property, softened and sentimentalised by recollections of past 
greatness and the merit of conscientious sacrifice. Look at the 
operation of the Catholic superstition upon the great majority of 
the people of every community, where it is rigidly and exdu* 
siveiy supported. Look at its eifect in Spain, and let us ask 
if a Spanish Voltaire had prepared the way for the downfal of 
that oppressive and rancorous hierarchy, the blessing would not 
have been felt at this moment? It is only necessary to look 
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cabn and enlightened lorer of his species Cfui 
form but one opinion — that it has unifbimly op* 
prosed itself to political freedom, and the progres- 
sive amelioration of the social state, it never 
had, — it never will have, more than one claim to 

. consideration, and that is, when its own oppres- 
sion is re-acted on itself — ^its own maxims pat into 
force. It is no nice estimation of the mode of 
attack and of the nature of the weapon — ^no ca- 
suistical refinement upon the exact point when 
discretion failed, when the argument was carried 
too far, and when the assailant ought to have 
paused, — which can rob Voltaire of the honest 
fame of having broken down, and for ever, the 
most baleful order of domination that ever exist- 
ed, and that by the arms of wit, reason, and ad- 
ventrous exposure alone. It must be something 
more than a few light-minded and fentastical in- 

* consistences, which can erase the name of this 
man from the list of the benefactors to mankind. 
But great as are his claims on this score, they 
by no means form his only title to the gratitude of 
' his fellow creatures. It is trite to observe, Uiat 
books are useful in proportion as they are 
read ; and that the most aole and elaborate pro- 
ductions, if only partially perused, must be com- 
paratively inefficient. The elegant and perspi- 
ouous style in which Voltaire conveyed his various 
information, the fascinating brilliancy of his 
allusion, the picauant attraction of his wit, and 
the easy flow of nis narrative, made readers of 
everybody; and such is the spontaneous and na- 
tural order of his thoughts, that his prose is less 
injured by translation than that of any other 
author on record. Such have been the operation 

at the character and conduct of the common people of Spain, 
Portugal, Naples, &c. &c. to answer this question, even if a 
glance at Ireland would not go far to save all thetrouble.—- T. 
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of these. charms^ it would be difficult to ^ say how 
much his cotemporaries and posterity owe to the 
labours of Voltaire; for, setting aside his- diligent 
and neyer-neglected exposure of superstition and 

Eriestcraft and their historical train of horrors,' 
e uniformly inculcates the finest lessons of hu-- 
manity, and those improved views of the genuine 
Mature of the social progress, which are now hap- 
pily established beyond the power of Holy A1-; 
liances to unsettle> if not to impede. Itisas-< 
serted, to be sure, and may be ajlowed, that the 
works of Voltaire, to which we more- particu- 
larly allude, convey no great depth of informa- 
tion, upon points of mere erudition and clo&ely 
elaborate research. So much the better for his 
purpose, .for in that case they would not have' 
moved the general mind, which was his useful 
and beneficial olnect. It must never be forgotten, 
tiiat he wrote tor every body ; and it would * 
he immensely useful if other able men would do 
the same. A German taste exists ^t this time, 
which affects an amazing contempt for writers 
whom all the world can understand, and conse^ 
quently for Voltaire. The perfection of human 
genius in such estimation, is exhibited in the art 
of mystification. Common thoughts . are borne 
aloft into the clouds, and we no longer know 
them for that which they were, and still less for 
any thing else ; and all this is played off with a 

fravity of pretension, which is quite edifying, 
hese are not the levers by which society can be 
rectified or exalted, nor were they those of Vol- 
taire.* The cant of philanthropy is as despica- 
ble as any other cant; and mind most exercise 

* These flights resemble the voyages of the modem aeronauts, 
vrfao ascend into the clouds amidst the gaze and expectation ot 
multitudes, and as constantly reach earSi again with a similar 
^Tovoking barrenness of result. 
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liatM in varioiis departments ; but the quiddities 
and conundrums ot this class of writers, in com- 
parison with the effective and manly exertions of 
Voltaire, resemble the learned lucubrations of the 
schoolmen in opposition to the effective intellec- 
tuality of Bacon. 

The reader will perceive, that the foregoing 
review of the character of Voltaire is chiefly con- 
fined to a consideration of his claims as a'man of 
social purpose, or, if it must be so, as a philoso- 

fher. As a man of genius and of literature, he 
as been so often and so ably estimated, it would 
be in vain to attempt novelty either of illustration 
or discovery. On the former point, the case is 
different : it is the practice of a powerful party 
to prate him down ; and, owing to mental cowar- 
dice, many who are too conscientious to join in 
the jargon, allow it to pass. Hence this brief 
rally, which is scarcely out of place in an intro- 
ductibn to the republication of a work so con- 
nected with the light in which he has here been 
chiefly considered. Upon that work a few very 
candid observations will now follow, and then this 
voluntary task will be ended. 

The philosophical Dictionary is one of the 
most lively, amusing, and various books of fact 
and illustration now in existence; comprising 
information adapted to every taste and line 
of study, delivered with the wit, animation, ease, 
and perspicuity, for which its gifted author was 
unrivalled » Tnere is scarcely a topic which has 
instructed or amused the world of letters, which 
is not treated of; nor any part of the varied 
shores which bound the ever-revolving tide of 
human opinion, left unexplored. It must no 
doubt be admitted, that the scriptural narra- 
tive, especially in relation to Jewish hi^ory and 



antiquities, is eanvassed with great freedom ; aiid 
what is still more disagreeable to many grave and 
respectable persons, with occasional sallies of 
wit and raillery, which, it is to be feared, will 
not in their estimation be entirely atoned for by 
die air of deference and of extreme good man- 
ners with which they are usuallr concluded. 
But on the ojther hand it may be pleaded, that a 
mreat number of serious people deem the moat 
important doctrines of religion unaffected by any 
alleged or presumed discrepancies in the above 
relations ; and the fact is unanswerable, that 
a still ^eater number of learned persons are 
well paid to reconcile them. What more need 
be said ? It is good to hear all sides. It will be 
more difficult to satisfy the objectors to wit; 
it being impossible to say that there is none; but 
then it is of great logical capability, shutting 
up> like the plant in the seed, a complete set (3* 
premises ana conclusions — the flash usually es- 
caping with the latter. This being the case, 
nothing in the world will be more easy than to 
turn them into syllogisms previous to reply ; by 
which expedient their fallacy will be the more 
readily detected, and the reasoning be made to 
assume the decent solemnity, which is so be- 
coming in criminals on the point of execution. 

Whether this advice be followed or no, it is 
not necessary to lose some excellent ore for a 
small portion of alloy. We admire the sun, air 
though it sometimes scorches, and pluck the 
rose which is surrounded by thorns. In a word, 
a strong conviction exists, that this very enter- 
taining and discursive work will be welcome to a 
great many people, — ^and who can please all ? 

It only remains to explain to tne reader that 
the French edition of the Philosophical Diction- 
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toy, from which this tran8lati<m is made, is a far 
more comprehensive collection than the one 
originally published under that name by Voltaire. 
It contains not only that work, but the contents of 
another publication, called ^'Questions on the 
J^cyclopedia ;" of a manuscript Dictionary en* 
titled a '' Dictionary of Opinion"* (Opinion par 

* We supply EztracU from the original iDtroductions to 
these Works, in order to explain the spirit in whidi they were 
originally produced. 

Extracti from LUroduction to the ^ Quegtiont on the 
Encyclopedia,^ 
^ A few questions are aU that is here proposed by some men 
of letters, who have studied the Encyaopedia, and who seek 
only for elucidations ; they declare themselves doubten nol 
teachen. They doubt more especially of what they advance, 
they respect what it is their duty to respect: and submit their 
reason in all things above their reason, of which there are 
many. 

- '^ As most of the men of learning and talent, who so zealously 
contributed to the French Encyclopedia, are now engaged in per« 
fecting it, and adding to it sevend volumes, ana as in more than 
one country new editions of it are alreaidy commenced, we 
have thought it oucduty to present to the lovers of literature 
an attempt at some articles which have been entirely omitted 
in the great Dictionsiry, or which will bear some ad^tions, or 
which, having been inserted by the hands of strangers, have 
not been treated in a manner consonant with the views of the 
Directors of this immense undertaking. 

<^To them we dedicate our attempt; they can take and cor- 
rect, or leave the articles, as to them may seem good, in the 
large edition, which the booksellers of Paris are preparing. 
We offer them exotic plants which will deserve a place m their 
grand collection only, inasmuch as they shdl be cultivated by 
such hands, which can alone bestow on them health and 
vigour,^ 

jAdvertUement to the CoUection entitled ^ A Dictionofy of 
(^^ifuon.'' 
*' Ctuoioportetredargui; gmwrnenaidomottubvertuntydocentei 
put rum oportet, tiarpis bicm gratid — ^ Whose mouths shall be 



stopped ; who subvert whole houses, teaching that which they 

ought not, for filthy lucre's sake.'— -(Paul toUtus, chap. i. v. 11 !) 

''This Dictionary is extracted from the most esteemed works 

which are not within the reach of the great mass of society. 
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FAlphabet) ; the articles of M. Voltaire inserted 
in the French Encyclopedia; a few design W for 
the Dictionary of the French Academy ; and vlH 
rious minor pieces of a still more miscellaneous 
nature. Like all other Dictionaries of facts and 
opinions connected with the progress of know- 
ledge, time has made some havoc with a portion 
of its contents. Several articles are superseded 
by the extension of physical and economical 
science since they were written, as well as by in- 
creased information in every direction. These 
necessary omissions are increased: '"by leav- 
ing out a portion of disquisition ijHiich never 
icould interest out of France, nor evfen in France 
any' longer ; including remarks on very local and 
obsolete laws ; on minute peculiarities in the 
French language; and critical observations on 
the passing Drama, and on French Poetry, which 
have been repeated from other sources almost to 
satiety. Some repetition also, for which the 
French Editors claim indulgence in a work thus 
got together, is carefully removed. These, and a 
few kindred reductions, respecting which there 
can be scarcely any difference of Ojpinion, are 
likely to reduce the original work of eight vo- 
lumes about a quarter ; by which reduction the 
Publishers will be enabled to complete the^ pre- 
sent translation in five, or at most six volumes of 
an eaual size, one of which it is purposed to 
furnish every two months^ until the version be 
completed. 

• and if the author does not always mention the sources froin 
which he has drawn his articles, as being well known to the 
learned, he will not be suspected of wishing to shine in Bor* 
rowed plumes, since he keeps the secret of his own name, 
according to the sentence in the Grospel— ^^ Let not thy left 
hand know what thy right hand doeth/^ 
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A. 

The letter A has been accounted sacred in almost 
every nadon, because it was the first letter. The Egyp- 
tians added tins to their other numberless superstitions; 
hence it wias that the Greeks of Alexandria called it 
hier* alpha; and as <miega was the last of the letters, 
these words alpha and omega signified the beginning 
and the end of all things. This was the origin of &e 
cabalistic art, and of more than one mysterious folly. 

The letters served as cyphers, and to etpress musical 
notes. Judge what an infinity of secret knowledge 
must thus have been produced. A, b, c, d, e, f, g, were 
the seven heavens ; the harmony of the celestial spheres 
was composed of tlje seven first letters ; and an acrostic 
accounted for everything among the ever-venerable 
Ancients. 

A, B, C, OR ALPHABET. 

Why has not the alphabet a name in any European 
langusCge ? Alphabet signifies nothing more than A, B, 
and A, B, signifies nothing, or but indicates two sounds, 
which two sounds have no relation to each other. 
Beta is not formed from alpha; one is first, the other is 
second, and no one knows why. 

How can it have happened that terms are still want- 
ing to express the portal of all the sciences? The 

VOL. I. B 
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knowledge of numbers, the art of numeration, is not 
called the one-two; yet the first rudiment of the art of 
expressing our thoughts has not in all Europe obtained 
a proper designation. 

The alphabet is the first part of grammar ; perhaps 
those who are acquainted with Arabic, of which I have 
not the slightest notion, can inform me whether that 
language, which is said to contain no fewer than eighty 
words to express a horse, has om which signifies the 
alphabet, 

I protest that I know no more of Chinese than of -< 
Arabic ; but I have read, in a small Chinese vocabu- 
lary, that this nation has always had two words to 
express the catalogue or list of the characters of its 
language ; one is ko-tou, the other hai-pien : we have 
neither ko-tou iior hai-pien in our Occidental tongues. 
The Greeks, who were no more adroit than ourselves^also 
said alphabet. Seneca the philosopher used the Greek ^ 
phrase to designate an old man who, like me, asks 
questions on grammar, calling him Skedon analpJiabeios. 
Now the Greeks |^ad this same alphabet from the Phe- 
nicians — ^from that people called the lettered naUon by i 
the Hebrews themselves, when the latter, at so late a 
period, went to settle in their neighbourhood. 

it may well be supposed that the Phenicians, by 
communicating their characters to the Greeks, ren* 
dered them a great service in delivering them from 
the embarrassment occasioned by the Egyptian mode 
of writing taught them by Cecrops. The Phenicians, 
in the capacity of merchants, sought to make every- 
thing -easy of comprehension ; while the Egyptians^ in 
their capacity of interpreters of the Gods, strove to 
' make everything difficult. 

I can imagine I hear a Phenician merchant landed 
in Achaia saying to a Gre^k correspondent, " Our 
characters are not only easy to write, and communi- 
cate the thoughts as well as the sound of the voice ; 
they also express our respective debts. My al^h, 
which you choose to pronounce alpha, stands for an 
ounce of silver, beta for two ounces, tou for a hundred, 
Sigma for two hundred : I owe you two hundred ounces ; 
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I pay you a tau, and shall owe jou another tau; thus 
we shall soon make our reckoning/' 

It was most probably by mutual traffic, which admi* 
nistered to their wants, that society was first established 
among men; and it is necessary that those between 
whom commerce is carried on should understand one 
another. 

The Egyptians did not apply themselves to commerce 
until a very late period ; they had a horror of the sea ; 
it was their Typhan, The Tyrians, on the contrary, 
were navigators from time immemorial ; they brought 
together those nations which Nature had separated, and 
repaired those calamities into which ihe revolutions of 
the world frequently plunged a large portion of man- 
kind. The Greeks, in their turn, carried to other na- 
tions their commerce and their convenient alphabet, 
which latter was altered a little, as the Greeks had 
altered that of the Tyrians. When their merchants, 
who were afterwards made demi-gods, went to Colchis 
to establish a trade in sheep-skins, — ^whence we have the 
fable of the golden fleece, — ^they communicated their let- 
ters to th^ people of the country, who still retain them 
with some alteration. They have not adopted the al- 
phabet of the Turks, to whom they are at present sup- 
ject, but whose yoke, thanks to the Empress of Russia, 
I hope they will throw off.* 

It is very likely (I do not say it is certain — God for- 
bid !) that neither Tyre nor Egypt, nor any other coun- 
try situated near the Mediterranean Sea, communicated 
its alphabet to the nations of Eastern Asia. If, for 
ejicample, the Tyrians, or the Chaldeans who dwelt near 
the Euphrates, had communicated their method to the 
Chinese,^ some traces of it would have remained; we 
should have had the signs of the twenty-two, twenty- 
three, or twenty-four letters : whereas they have a sign 
for each word in their language ; and the number of their 
words, we are told, is eighty thousand. This method 
has nothing in common with that of Tyre; it is seventy- 

* Times are altered : it is now to be hoped that they will 
throw off the yoke vjUhout the assietance of Russia^— NoU by 
Translator. 

b2 
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nine thousand nine hundred and seventy-six- times m6r<^ 
learned and more embarrassing than our own. Besides 
this prodigious difference, they write from the top to 
the bottom of the page; while the Tyrians and the 
Chaldeans wrote from right to left, and the Greeks, like 
ourselves, wrote from left to right. 

Examine the Tartar, the Hindoo, the Siamese, the 
Japanese characters ; you will not find the least resem- 
blance to the Greek or Phenician alphabet. 

Yet all these nations, and not these alone, but even 
the Hottentots and Caffres, pronounce the vowels and 
consonants nearly as we do, because the larynx in them 
is essentially the same as in us — -just as the throat of the 
rudest boor is made like that of the finest opera-singer, 
the difference, which makes of one a rough, discordant, 
insupportable bass, and of the other a voice sweeter 
than the nightingale's, being imperceptible to the most 
acute anatomist ; or as the brain of a fool is for all the 
world like the brain of a great genius. 

When we said that the Tyrian merchants taught the 
Greeks their A, B, C, we did not pretend that they 
also taught them to speak. It is probable that the 
Athenians already expressed themselves in a better 
manner than the people of Lower Syria ; their throats 
were more flexible, and their words were a more happy 
assemblage of vowels, consonants, and diphthongs. The 
language of the Phenician people was rude and gross, 
consisting of such words as Shasiroth, Ashtcaroth, Sha- 
baoth, Chaminaim, Chotiket^ Thopheth, &c. — enough to 
terrify a songstress from the opera of Naples. Suppose 
that the Romans of the present day had retained the 
ancient Etrurian alphabet, and some Dutch traders 
brought them that which they now use ; the Romans 
would do very well to receive their characters, but it is 
not at all likely that they would speak the Batavian 
language. Just so would the people of Athens deal 
with the sailors of Capthor, who had come from Tyre or 
Berith; they would adopt their alphabet as being better 
than that of M israim or Egypt, but would reject their 
speech. " 

Philosophically speaking, and setting aside all infer- 
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ences to be drawn from the Holy Scriptures, which 
certainly are not here the subject of discussion, — is not 
the primitwe language a truly laughable chimera ? 

What would he thought of a man who should seek to 
discover what had been the primitive cry of all ani- 
mals ; and how it happens that, after a series of ages, 
sheep bleat, cats mew, doves coo, linnets whistle? 
They understand one another perfectly in their respec- 
tive idioms, and much better than we do. Every 
species . has its language ; that of the Esquimaux was 
never that.of Peru : there has no more been a primUive 
languc^e, or a primitive alphabet, than there have been 
primUive oaks or primitive grass, 

• Several Rabbis assert that the Samaritan was the 
original tongue ; other persons say that it was that of 
tower Brittany: — we may surely, without offending 
either the people of Brittany or those of Samaria, admit 
no original tongue. 

May we not also, without offending any one, sup- 
pose that the alphabet originated in cries and exclama- 
tions? Infants of themselves articulate one sound 
when an object catches their attention, another when 
they, laugh, and a third when they are whipped — ^which 
they ought not to be. 

- As for the two little boys whom the Egyptian king 
Psammeticus (which, by the by, is not an Egyptian 
word) brought up, in order to know what was the primi- 
tive language, it seems hardly possible that they should 
both have cried bee bee when they wanted their breakfast. 
. ' From exclamations formed by vowels — ^as natural to 
children as croaking is to frogs — the transition to a 
complete alphabet is not so great as it may be thought. 
A mother must always have said to her child the equi- 
valent of come, go, take, leave, hush I &c. These words 
represent nothing ; they describe nothing ; but a ges- 
ture makes them intelligible. 

• "From these shapeless rudiments we have, it is true, 
an immense distance to travel before we arrive at syn- 
tax. It is almost terrifying to contemplate that from 
Jhe simple word come, we have arrived at (such, sen- 
tences as the following : — Mother, I should have come 
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%0Uk pleasure, and should have obeyed your commands^ 
which are ever dear to me, if I had not, when running 
towards you, fallen backwards, which caused a thorn to 
run into my left leg. 

It appears to my astonished imagLaatioii that it must 
have required ages to adjust this sentence, and ages 
more to put it into Isinguage. Here we might tell or 
endeavour to tell the reader how such words are ex- 
pressed and pronounced in every language Qf the earth, 
^father, mother, land, water, day, night, eating, drink^^ 
Mg, &c, but we musty as much as possible, avoid ap- 
pearing ridiculous. 

The alphabetical characters denoting at once the 
names of things^ their number^ and the dates of events, 
the ideas of men soon became mysteries even to those 
who had invented the signs. The Chaldeans, the Syrians, 
and the Egyptians, attributed something divine to the 
combination of the letters and the manner of pro- 
nouncing them. They believed that names had a force 
— a virtue, independeiitly of the things which they re* 
presented ; they weat 90 far as to pretend that the word 
which signified power was powerjul in itself, that which 
expressed an angel was angelic, and that which gave 
the idea of God was divine. The science of numbers 
naturally became a part of necromancy, and no magi- 
cal operation could be performed without the letters of 
the alphabet. 

Thus the clue to all knowledge led to every error. 
The Magi of every country used it to conduct them- 
selves into the labyrinth which they had constructed, 
and which the rest of mankind were not permitted to 
enter. The manner of pronouncing vowels and conso^- 
nants became the most profound of mysteries, and often 
the most terrible. There was, among the Syrians 
and Egyptians, a manner of pronouncing Jehovah, 
which would cause a man to fall down dead. 

St. Clement of Alexandria relates that Moses killed 
a king of Egypt on the spot by sounding this name in 
his ear, after which he brought him to life again by pro- 
nouncing the same word. St. Clement is very exact ; 
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he cites his author, the learned ArtapwuMM. Who can 
impeach tlie testimony oi Ariapamu? 

Nothing, tended more to retard the progress of the 
human mind than this profound science of error which 
sprung up among the Asiatics with the origin of truth. 
The universe was brutalized by the very art which 
should have enlightened it. Of this we have great 
examples in Origen, Clement of Alexandria, Tertul* 
lian, &c. &c. 

Origen, in particular, expressly says,* ** If, when in* 
yoking God, or swearing by him, you call him the Ood 
of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, you will, by these words, 
do things the nature and force of which are such that 
the evil spirits submit to those who pronounce them ; 
but if you call him by another name, as God of the 
roaring sea, &c. no effect will be produced. The name 
of Israel rendered in Greek wiU work nothing ; but 
pronounce it in Hebrew with the othsr words requiiad, 
and you will effect the conjuration." 

The same Origen has these remarkable words: — 
" There are names which are powerful from their own 
nature. Such are those used by the Sages of Egypt, 
the Maei of Persia, and the Brahmins of India. What 
is called magic is not a vain and chimerical art, as the 
Stoics and Epicureans pretend. The names Sabaoth 
and Jdonai were not made for created beings, but be- 
long to a mysterious theology which has reference to 
the creator; hence the virtue of these names when they 
are arranged and pronounced according to rule,'' &c. 

It was by pronouncing letters according to the ma- 
gical method, that the moon was made to descend to 
the earth. Virgil must be pardoned for having faith in 
this nonsense, and speaking of it seriously in his eighth 
eclogue : — 

Qirmina ie ccelo poitunt dedueere lunam. 

Pale Phoebe, drawn by verse^ from heav'n descendi. 

Dryden's P^gU, 

In short, the alphabet was the origin of all man's 
knowledge, and of all his errors. 

• Origen againat Celsua— No. 202. 
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The word ahhe, let it be remembered, signifies father* 
If you become one, you render a service to the state;* 
you doubtless perform the best work that a man can 
perform ; you give birth to a thinking being : in this 
action there is something divine. But if you are only 
Monsieur Tafcie, because you have had your head shaved, 
^ear a small collar, and a short cloak, and are waiting 
for a fat benefice, you do not deserve the name of abbe. 
' The ancient monks gave this name to the superior 
Ivhom they elected ; the abbi was their spiritual father. 
What different things do the same words signify at 
different times ! The spiritual abbe was once a poor 
man at the head of others equally poor ; but the poor 
spiritual fathers have since had incomes of two hun- 
dred or four hundred thousand livres, and there are 
jpobr spiritual fathers in Germany who have a regiment 
of guards. 

A poor man, making a vow of poverty, and in 
consequence becoming a sovereign! Truly, this is 
intolerable. The laws exclaim against such an abuse ; 
Religion is indignant at it; and the really poor, who 
want food and clothing, appeal to heaven against 
Monsieur Vabbe. 

But I hear the ahUs of Italy, Germany, Flanders, 
Burgundy, ask, " Why are not we to accumulate 
wealth and honours ? Why are we not to become 
princes ? The bishops are, who were originally poor 
like us ; they have enriched and elevated themselves ; 
one of them has become superior even to kings ; let 
us imitate, them as far as we are able.'' 

Gentlemen, you are right. Invade the land ; it be- 
longs to him whose strength or skill obtains possession 
of it. You have made ample use of the times of igno- 
rance, superstition, and infatuation, to strip us of our 
inheritances and trample us under your feet, that you 

* As Moliere's Sganarelle observes — Nous avons change t&ui 
ceia. Vide Malthus aad others.— Translator. - —- 
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might fatten on the substance of the unfortunate. 
Tremble, for fear that the day of reason will arrive!* 

ABBEY— ABBOT. 

SECTION I. 

. An abbey is a religious community governed by an 
abbot or an abbess. 

. This word abbot, — abbas in Latin and Greek, abba in 
Chaldee and Syriac, — came from the Hebrew ab, mean- 
ing /a^Aer. The Jewish doctors took this title through 
pride ; therefore Jesus said to his disciples^f *' Ccdl 
no one your father upon the earth, for one is your fa- 
ther who is in heaven/* 

Although St. Jerome t was much enraged against 
the monks of his time, who, in spite of our Lord's com- 
mand, gave or received the title of abbot, the sixth 
council of Paris II decided, that. if abbots are spiritual 
fathers and beget spiritual sons for the Lord, it is with 
reason that they are called abbots. 

According to this decree, if any one deserved this 
appellation, it belonged most assuredly to St. Benedict, 
who, in the year 529, founded on Mount Cassino in 
the. kingdom of Naples, that society so eminent for 
wisdom and discretion, and so grave in their speech 
and in their style. These are the terms used by Pope 
St. Gregory,^ who does not fail to mention the singu- 
lar privilege which it pleased God to grant to this holy 
founder — that all Benedictines who die on Mount Cas- 
sino are saved. It is not, then, surprising that these 
monks reckon sixteen thousand canonized saints of 
their order. The Benedictine sisters even assert, that 
they are warned of their approaching dissolution by 
some nocturnal noise, which they call the knocks of St, 
Benedict. 

It may well be supposed that this holy abbot did not 

* Messieurs Us ahhds despised this and every other warning- 
yet the day of reasoo arrived. — ^Translator. 
f Matthew, chap, xxiii, verse 9. 
X Book 2, on the Epistle to the Galatians. 
II Book 1, chap. 37. 
§ Dialogues, Eook 2, chap. 8* 

B 3 
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forget himself when begging the salvation of his disci' 
pies. Accordingly, on the 21st of March^ 543, the eve 
of Passion-Sunday, which was the day of his death, 
two monks, one of them in the monastery, the other at 
a distance from it, had the same vision. They saw a 
long road covered with carpets and lighted by an infi- 
nite number of torches, extending eastward from the 
monastery to heaven. A venerable personage appeared, 
and asked them for whom this road was made. They 
said, they did not know. It is that, rejoined he, by 
which Benedict, the well-beloved of God, has ascended 
into heaven. 

An order in which salvation was so well secured, 
soon extended itself into other states, whose sovereigns 
allowed themselvcB to be persuaded* that, to be sure 
of a place in Paradise, it was only necessary to make 
themselves a friend in it, and that by donations to the 
churches they might atone for the most crying injustices 
and the most enormous cimes. 

Confining ourselves to France, we read in the Ex- 
ploits of King Dagobert (Gestes du Roi Dagobert) the 
founder of t£e abbey of St. Denis near Paris,t that 
this prince, after his death, was condemned by the 
judgment of God, and that a hermit named John, who 
dwelt on the coast of Italy, saw his soul chained in a 
boat and beaten by devils, who were taking him towards 
Sicily to throw him into the fiery mouth of Etna; but 
that, all at once, St. Denis appeared on a luminous 
globe, preceded by thunder and Ughtning, and, having 
put the evil spirits to flight and rescued the poor soul 
from the clutches of the most cruel, bore.it to heaven 
in triumph. 

Charles M artel, on the contrary, was damned, body 
and soul, for having rewarded his captains by giving 
them abbeys. These, though laymen, bore the title of 
abbot, as married women have smce borne that of ab* 
bes8, and had convents of females. A holy bishop of 
Lyons, named Eucher, being at prayer, had the follow- 

* Mezerai, fol. 1, paee 225. 
t Chap. 47. 
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ing vision : he thought that he was led by an angel 
into hell, where he saw Charles Mattel, who, the an^l 
informed him, had been condemned to everlastii^ 
flames by the saints miiose churches he had despoiled* 
St. Eucher wrote an account of this revelation to Boni- 
face, bishop of Mayence, and to Fulrad, grand-chap- 
lain to Pepin-le-bref, praying them to open the tomb 
of Charles Martel and see if his body were there. The 
tomb was opened ; the interior of it bore marks of fire, 
but nothing was found in it except a ^at serpent 
which issued forth with a cloud of offensive smoke. 

Boniface* was so kind as to write to Pepin-le-bref 
and to Carloman all these particulars relative to the 
damnation of their father ; and when, in 858, Louis of 
Germany seized some ecclesiastical property, the bishops 
of the assembly of Crici reminded him, in a letter, of all 
the particttlare of this terrible story, adding that they 
had them from aged men, on whose word they could 
rely, and who had been eye-witnesses of the whole. 

St. Bernard, first abbot of Clairvaux, in 1115, had 
likewise had it revealed to him that sdl who received the 
monastic habit ircfm his hand should be saved. Never- 
theless, Pope Urban Kb, having, in a bull dated 1093, 
given to the abbey of Mount Cassino the title of chief 
ofaU monoMterieSy because from that spot the venerable 
religion of the monastic order had flowed from the bosom 
of Benedict as from a celestial spring, the emperor 
Lothario confirmed this prerogative by a charter of the 
year 1 137, which gave to the monastery of Mount Cas- 
skio the pre-eminence in power and glory over all the 
monasteries which were or might be founded throuehout 
the world, and called upon all the abbots and monies in 
Christendom to honour and reverence it. 

Pasohal II. in a bull of the year 1113, addressed to 
the abbot of Mount Cassino, expresses himself thus : — 
*^ We decree that you, as likewise all your succeissors, 
shall^ as being superior to all abbots, be allowed to sit 
in every assembly of bishops or princes ; and that in 
all judgments you shall give your opinion before any 

* Mezerai, toU 1, page 352. 
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Other of your order." The abbot of Cluni having afad 
dared to call himself the abbot of abhotSy the Pope't» 
chancellor decided, in a council held at Rome in 1 II 6, 
that this distinction belonged to the abbot of Mount 
Cassino ; he of Cluni contented himself with the title 
of cardmal Mot, which he afterwards obtained from 
Calixtus II. and which the abbot of The Trinity of Ven- 
ddme.and some others hietve since assumed. 

Pop^ John XX. in 1326, granted to the abbot of 
Mount Cassino the title of Bishop, and he continued to 
discharge the episcopal functions until 1367 ; but 
iJrban V, haying then thoiight proper to deprive him of 
that dignity, he now simply entitles himself Pahiarc^ 
of the holy religion. Abbot of the holy monastery of 
Mount Cassino, Chancellor and Grand Chaplain of the 
Holy Roman Empire, Abbot of Abbots^ Chief of the jBe- 
nedictine Hierarchy, Chancellor Collateral of the Kingdom 
of Sicily, Count and Governor of the Campagna and of 
the maritime province. Prince of Peace, 

He lives, with a part of his officers,- at San-Germano, 
a little town at the foot of Mount Cassino, in a spacious 
house, where all passengers, from the Pope down to the 
meanest beggar, are received, )|>dged, fed, and treated 
Recording to their rank. The abbot each day visits all 
his guests, who sometimes amount to three hundred. 
In 1538, St. Ignatius shared his hospitality, but he was 
lodged in a house on Mount Cassino, six hundred paces 
west of the abbey. There he composed his celebrated 
Institute; whence a Dominican, in a work epititled The 
Turtle-dove of the Soul, says, " Ignatius dwelt for twelve 
months on this mountain of contemplation, and like 
another Moses, framed those second tables of religious 
law which are inferior in nothing to the fiist." 

Truly, this founder of the Jesuits was not received 
by the Benedictines with that complaisance which St. 
Benedict, on his ^arrival at Mount Cassino, had found 
in St. Martin the hermit, who gave up to him the place 
in his possession, and retired to Mount Mai'sica, near 
•Carniola. On the contrary, the Benedictine Ambrose 
Cajeta, in a voluminous work written fojr the purpose. 
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has endeatotii^ed to trace the origin of the Jesuits to the 
order of St. Benedict. 

. The laxity of manners which has always prevailed in 
the world, even among the clergy, induced St. Basil, 
so early as the fourth century, to adopt the idea of 
assembling in one community the solitaries who had 
fled into desarts to follow the law : but, as will be else- 
where seen, even the regulars have not always been 
regular. As for the secular clergy, let us see what St. 
Cyprian* says of them, even from the third century — 
^* Many bishops, instead of exhorting and setting an 
example to others, neglected the affairs of God, busied 
themselves with temporal concerns, quitted their pulpits, 
abandoned their flocks, and travelled in other provinces 
in order to attend fairs and enrich themselves by traffic; 
they succoured not their brethren who were dying of 
hunger ; they sought only to amass heaps of money, to 
gain possession of lands by unjust artifices, and to make 
immense profits by usury." 

Charlemagne, in a digest of what he intended to pro- 
pose to the parliament of 81 1, thus expresses himself: — 
<< We wish to know the duties of ecclesiastics, in order 
that we may not ask of them what they are not permitted 
to give, and that they may not demand of us what we 
ought not to grant. We beg of them to explain to us 
clearly what they call quitting the world, and by what 
those who quit it may be distinguished from those who 
remain in it; — ^if it is only by their not bearing arms and 
not being married in public; — if that man has quitted the 
world who continues to add to his possessions by means 
of every sort, preaching Paradise and threatening with 
damnation; employing the name of God or of some 
saint to persuade the simple to strip themselves of their 
property, thus entailing want upon their lawful heirs, 
who therefore think themselves justified in committing 
theft and pillage; — if to quit the world is, to carry the 
passion of covetousness to such a length as to bribe 
false witnesses in order to obtain what belongs to ano- 

♦ DeLapsis. 
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ther, and to seek out judges who are cniel, interested^ 
and without the fear of God ** 

To conclude — we may judge of the morals of the 
regular clergy from, a harangue delivered in 1493, in 
^ich the abb6 Trit^me said to his brethren, " You 
at>b6s, who are ignorant and hostile to the knowledge 
of salvation ; who pass your days in shameless pleasures, 
in drinking and gaming; who ^x your affections on the 
things of ti^is life; — ^what answer will you make to God 
and to yonr founder St. Benedict?" 

The same abb6 nevertheless asserted, that one-third 
of all the property of Christians belonged of right* to 
the order of St. Benedict ; and that if they had it not, 
it was because they had been robbed of it. ^' They are 
so poor at present,^' added he, ^' that their revenues do 
not amount to more than a hundred millions of louis- 
d'ors." Trit^me does not tell us to whom the other two 
thirds belong; but as in his time there were only fifteen 
thousand abbeys of Benedictines, besides the small con-« 
vents of the same order, while in the seventeenth cen-< 
tury their number had increased to thirty-seven thou-t 
sand, it is clear, by the rule of proportion, that this holy 
order ought now to possess five-sixths of the property 
in Christendom, but for the fatal progress of heresy 
durmg the latter ages. 

In addition to all other misfortunes, since the Con- 
cordat was signed in 1515, between Leo X. and Fran- 
cis I., the King of France nominating to nearly all the 
abbeys in his kingdom, most of them have been given 
to seculars with shaven crowns. It was in consequence 
of this custom being but little known in England, that 
Dr. Gregory said pleasantly to the abb^ Gallois, whom 
he took for a Benedictine,t <' The good father imagines 
that we have returned to those fabulous times when a 
monk was permitted to say what he pleased." 

SECTION II. 

Those who fly from thie world are wise ; those who 

• Fra. Paolo— TVtite^ des Binifices, page 31. 
f Philosophical Transactions. 
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derote themflelves to God are to be retpected. Per* 
haps time has corrupted so holy an institution. 

To the Jewish therapeuts succeeded the Egyptian 
ViCHiks — idiotoi, monoi — idiot then signifying only soli' 
tarp. They soon formed themselves into bodies and 
became the opposite of solitaries* Each society of 
monks elected its superior; for, in the early ages of the 
churchy everything was done by the plurality of voices. 
Men sought to regain the primitive liberty of human 
nature, by escaping through piety from the tumult and 
slavery inseparably attendant on great empires. Every 
society of monks chose its faiher'-^its abba — ^its abboi^ 
although it is said in the Gospel, *^ call no man your 
father.^' 

Neither abbots nor monks were priests in the early 
ages ; they went in troops to hear mass at the nearest 
village : their numbers, in time, became considerable : 
it is said that there were upwards of fifty thousand 
monks in Egypt. 

St. Basil, wbo was first a monk and afterwards bishop 
of Cesarea and Cappadocia, composed a code for all 
the monks of the fourth century. This rule of St. 
Basil's was received in the East and in the West ; no 
monks were known but those of St. Basil ; they were 
rich, took part in all public affairs, and contributed to 
the revolutions of empires. 

No order but this was known until, in the sixth cen* 
tury, St. Benedict established a new power on Mount 
Cassino. ' St. Gregory the Great assures us, in his 
Dialogues,* that God granted him a special privilege^ 
by which all the Benedictines who should die on Mount 
Cassino were to be saved. Consequently, Pope Urban 
II. in a bull of the year 1092, declared the abbot of 
Mount Cassino chief of all the abbeys in the world. 
Paschal II. gave him the title oi Abbot of Abbots, Pa-- 
tfiatch of the Holy Religion, Chancellor Collateral of the 
Kingdom of Sicily, Count and Governor of the Cam' 
pagna. Prince of Peace, &c. &c. &o. &c. &c. All these 
titles would avail but little were they not supported by 

immense riches. 

_ i_ ■ _ - •* - ■ — 

^ Book ii^ chap. 8. 
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- Not long ago I received a letter from one of my 
German correspondents, which began witb these words : 
— " The abbots, princes of Kempten, Elvengen, Eudes- 
tet, Musbach, Berghsgaden, Vissemburg, Prum, Stablo^ 
and Corvey, and Sie other abbots who are not princes, 
enjoy together a revenue of about nine hundred thou- 
sand florins, or two millions and fifty thousand French 
livres of the present currency. Whence I conclude, 
that Jesus Christ's circumstances were not quite so 
easy as theirs." I replied, " Sir, you must confess that 
the French are more pious than the Germans, in the 
proportion of 4J|. to unity ; for our consistorial bene- 
fices alone, that is, those which pay ahnats to the 
Pope, produce a revenue of nine milUons ; and two 
millions fifty thousand livres are to nine millions as 1 is 
to 4^. Whence I conclude, that your abbots are not 
sufficiently rich, and that they ought to have ten times 
more. I have the honour to be, &c." He answered 
me by the following short letter : — ** Dear Sir, I do 
not understand you. You, doubtless, feel willi me, 
that nine millions of your money are rather too much 
for those who have made avow of poverty; yet you 
wish that they had ninety. I beg you will explain thiil 
enigma." I had the honour of immediately replying : 
— ^* Dear Sir, there was once a young man to whom it 
was proposed to marry a woman of sixty, who would 
leave him all her property; he answered, that she was 
not old pnough." — ^The German understood my enigma. 

The reader must be informed that, in 1575,* it was 
proposed in a council of Henry III. king of France, to 
erect all the abbeys of monks into secular commen- 
dams, and to give them to the officers of his court and 
his army ; but this monarch happening afterwards to 
be excommunipated and assassinated, the project was 
of course not carried into effect. . 

In 1750, Count d'Argenson, minister of war, wished 
to raise pensions from the benefices for chevaliers of the 
militau-y order of St. Louis: nothing could be more 
simple, more just, more useful ; but his efforts were 
fruitless. Yet the princess of Conti had had an abb^y 

' II I I ! ■ I . J 

* Chopii\— Z>« Sacra Poiitia, Book 6, 
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junder Lewis XIV. ; and eyen before his reien seculars 
possessed benefices : the Duke de Sulli had an abbey^ 
although he was a Hugotiotl 

• The father of Hugh Capet was rich only by his ab- 
beys, and was called Hugh the Ahhot. Abbeys were 
given to queens to furnish them with pin-money. 
Ogine, mother of Louis d'Outremer, left her son because 
he had taken from her the abbey of St Mary of Laon, 
and given it to his wife Gerberge. 
- Thus we have examples of everything. Each one 
strives to make customs, innovations, laws, — whether 
old or new, abrogated; revived, or mitigated, — charters, 
whether real or supposed, — the past, the present, and the 
future, alike subservient to die grand end of obtaining 
the good things of this world; yet it is always for the 
greater glory of God. 

ABLE— ABILITY. 

Able. — An adjective term, which, like almost all 
others, has different acceptations as it is differently 
employed. 

. In general it signifies more than capahlcy more than 
well'informed, whether applied to an artist, a general, 
a man of learning, or a. judge. A man may have read 
all that has been written on war, and may have seen it, 
without being able to conduct a war : he may be capable 
of commanding ; but to acquire the name of an able 
general, he must command more than once with success. 
A judge may know all the laws, without being able to 
apply them. A learned man may not be abk either 
to write or. to teach. An able man, then, is he who 
makes a great use of what he knows. A capable man 
can do a thing ; an able one does it. This word cannot 
be applied to efforts of pure genius : we do not say, an 
able poet, an able orator ; or if we sometimes say so of 
an orator, it is when he has ably, dexterously, treated: a 
thorny subject. 

Bossuet, for exieonple, having, in his funeral oration 
over the Great Cbnde, to treat of his civil wars, says; 
tb^t there is s^ p^tence as glorious as innocence* ^*°'*'^ 
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He pianages this point ably; of the rest he speaks with 
grandeur. 

We say, an <d>le historian; meaning, one who has 
drawn his materials from good sources,, compared dif- 
ferent relations, and judged soundly of them ; — one, ill 
short, who has taken great pains. If he has, moreover, 
the gift of narrating with suitable eloquence, he is more 
than abky he is a great historian, like Titus Livius, D^ 
Thou, &c. 

The word able is applicable to those arts which exer- 
cise at once the mind and the hand, as painting and 
sculpture. We say of a painter or sculptor, he is an 
able artist J because these arts require a long novitiate ; 
whereas, a man becomes a poet nearly all at once, like 
Virgil, Ovid, &c. or may even be an orator with very 
little study, as several preachers have been. 

Why do we nevertheless say, an ttble preacher ? It 
is because more attention is then paid to art than to 
eloquence, which is no greiit eulogium. We do not 
say of the sublime Bossuet, he was an able maker of 
funeral orations, A mere player of an instrument is 
able; a composer must be more than able; he must 
have genius. The workman executes cleverly what the 
man of taste has designed ably. 

An able man in public affairs is well-informed, pru« 
dent and active ; if he wants either of these three qua- 
lifications, he is not able. 

The term an able courtier implies blame rather than 
praise, since it too often means an able flatterer ; it 
may also be used, to designate simply a clever man, 
who is neither very good nor very wicked. The fox 
who, when questioned by the lion respecting the odour 
of his palace, replied, that he had taken cold, was an 
able courtier ; the fox who, to revenge himself on the 
wolf, recommended to the old lion the skin of a wolf 
newly flayed, to keep His Majesty warm, was something 
more than ci>le. 

We shall not here discuss those points of our subject 
which belong more particularly to morality, as the 
danger of wishing to be too able, the risks which an 
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able woman runs when she wishes to govern the affairs 
of her household without advice, Sec. We are afraid 
of swelling this Dictionary* with useless declamations. 
They, who preside over tms great and important work, 
must treat at len^ those articles relating to the arti 
smd sciences whiiSi interest the public, while those to 
whom they entrust little articles of literature must have 
the merit of being brief. 

Ability. — This word is to eapacUif what able is to 
capable. — AbUiiy in a science, in an art, in conduct 

We express an acquired quality by saying, he hoi 
abUUy—aa action, by saying, he conducts thai affair 
V>ith ability. 

Ably has the same acceptations; — he works, he 
plays, he teaches ably. He has ably surmounted that 
difficulty. 

ABRAHAM. 

SECTION I. 

We must say nothing of what is divine in Abraham, 
since the Scriptures have said all. We must not even 
touch, except with a respectful hand, that which be- 
longs to the profane — that which appertains to geo- 
graphy, the order of time, manners, and customs; for 
these, being connected with sacred history, are so 
many streams which preserve something of the divinity 
of their source. 

Abraham, though bom near the Euphrates, makes 
a great epoch with the Western nations, yet makes 
none with the Orientals, who, nevertheless, respect 
him as much as we do. The Mahometans have no 
certain chronology before their Hegira. 

The science of time, totally lost in those countries 
which were the scene of great events, has re-appeared 
in the regions of the West, where those events were 
unknown. We dispute about everything that waS' 
done on the banks of the Euphrates, the Jordan, and 
the Nile, while they who are masters of the Nile, the 
Jordan, and the Euphrates, enjoy without disputing. 

* The Encyclopedia^ for which this article was composed. 
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« Although our great epoch is tliat of Abraham, wd 
differ sixty years with respect to the time of his birth. 
The account, according to the registers, is as follows : — 
, ♦ " And Terah lived seventy years, and begat Abra- 
ham, Nahor, and Haran." 

t " And the days of Terah were two hundred and 
live years, and Terah died in Haran." 

J " Now the Lord had said unto Abraham, get thee 
out of thy country and from thy kindred, and from 
thy father's house, unto a land that I will show thee. 
And I will make of thee a great nation. — ** 

It is sufficiently evident from the text, that Terah, 
having had Abraham at the age of seventy, died at 
that of two hundred and five ; and Abraham, having 
quitted Chaldea immediately after the death of his 
father, was just one hundred and thirty-five years old 
when he left his country. This is nearly the opinion 
of St. Stephen, in his discourse to the Jews.|| 

But the Book of Genesis also says, " And Abra- 
bam was seventy and five years old when he departed 
out of Haran."§ 

' This is the principal cause (for there are several 
others) of the dispute on the subject of Abraham's 
age. How could it be at once a hundred and thirty- 
five years and only seventy-five ? St. Jerome and 
St. Augustine say that this difficulty is inexplicable. 
Father Calmet, who confesses that these two saints 
could not resolve the problem, thinks he does it, by 
saying that Abraham was the youngest of Terah's sdns; 
although the Book of. Genesis names him the first, 
and consequently as the eldest. 

According to Genesis, Abraham was born in his 
ftither's seventieth year ; while, according to Calmet, 
he was born when his father was a hundred and thirty. 
Such a reconciliation has only been a new cause of 
controversy. 



. * Genesis, chap, xi, verse 26. 

t Ibid, verse 32. 

\ Ibid, chap, xii, verse 1 . 
' II Acts, chap. vit. 

$. Genesis, chap, zii, verse 4 . 
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' Considering the uncertainty in which we are left by 
both text and commentary, the best we can do is to 
adore without disputing. 

There is no epoch in those ancient times which has 
not produced a multitude of different opinions. Ac- 
cording to Moreri, there were in his day seventy systems 
of chronology founded on the history dictated by God 
himself. . There have since appeared five new methods 
of reconciling the various texts of Scripture. Thus 
there are as many disputes about Abraham as the 
number of his years (according to the text) when he 
left Haran. And of these seventy-five systems there 
is not one which tells us precisely what this town or 
village of Haran was, or where it was situated. What 
thread shall guide us in this labyrinth of conjectures 
and contradictions from the very first verse to the very 
last ? — Resignation. 

The Holy Spirit did not intend to teach us chrono«> 
logy, metaphysics, or logic ; but only, to inspire us 
with the fear of God: since we can comprehend no- 
thing, all that we can do is to submit. 

It is equally difficult to explain satisfactorily how 
it was that Sarah, the wife of Abraham, was also his 
sister. Abraham says positively to Abimelech, king 
of Gerar, who had taken Sarah to himself on account 
of her great beauty, at the age of ninety, when she 
was pregnant of Isaac — " And yet indeed she is my 
sister ; she is the daugliter of my father, but not the 
daughter of my mother ; and she became my wife." 

The Old Testament does not inform us how Sarah 
was her husband's sister. Calmiet, whose judgment 
and sagacity are known to every one, says that she 
might be his niece. 

With the Chaldeans it was probably no more an 
incest than with their neighbours the Persians. Man- 
ners change with times and with places ; it may be sup- 
posed that Abraham, the son of Terah an idolater, 
was still an idolater when he married Sarah, whether 
Sar^h was his sister or his niece. 

There are. several Fathers of the Church who do not 
think Abraliam quite so excusable, for having said to 
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Sarah in Egypt, '^ It shall come to pass, when the 
Egyptians shall see thee, that they shall say. This is 
his wife ; and they will kill me, but they will save 
thee alive. Say, I pray thee, thou art my sister, that 
it may be well with me for thy sake/' She was then 
only sixty-five ; since she had, twenty-five years after- 
wards, the king of Gerar for a lover, it is not surpris- 
ing that^ when twenty-five years younger, she had 
kindled some passion in Pharaoh of Egypt. Indeed 
she was taken away by him in the same manner as 
she was afterwards taken by Abimelech, the king of 
Gerar, in the desert. 

Abraham received presents at the court of Pharaoh 
of many *' sheep, and oxen, and he-asses, and men- 
servants, and maid-servants, and she-asses, and ca- 
mels.'' These presents, which were considerable, 
prove that the Pharaohs had already become very ^reat 
kings ; the country of Egypt must therefore have been 
ye^j populous. But to make the country inhabitable 
and to build towns, it must have cost immense labour. 
It was necessary to construct canals for the purpose of 
draining off the waters of the Nile, which overflowed • 
Egypt during, four or hve months of each year, and 
stagnated on the soil. It was also necessary to raise 
the town at least twenty feet above these canals. 
Works so considerable seem to have required thou- 
sands of ages. 

There were only about four hundred years betwixt 
the Deluge and the period at which we fix Abrahani's 
journey into Egypt. The Egyptians must have been 
very ingenious and indefatigably laborious, since, in 
so short a time, they invented all the arts and sciences^ 
set bounds to the Nile, and changed the whole face of 
the country. Probably they had already built some of 
the great pyramids ; for we see that the art of embalm- 
ing the dead was in a short time afterwards brought to 
perfection ; and the pyramids were only the tombs in 
which the bodies of their princes were deposited with 
the most august ceremonies. 

This opinion of the great antiquity of the pyramids 
receives additional countenance from the fact, tiiat three 
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btmdred years eajrlier^ or but one hundred years after 
the Hebrew epoch of the Deluge of Noah, the Asiatics 
had built, in the plain of Sennaar, a tower which was to 
reach to heaven. St. Jerome, in his conunentary on 
Isaiah, says that this tower was already four thousand 
paces high, when> God 'Came down to stop the progress 
pf the work. 

Let us suppose each pace to be two feet and a half; 
fottt thousand paces, then, are ten thousand feet; 
colisequently the Tower of Babel was twenty times as 
high as the pyramids of Egypt, which are only about 
five hundrea feet. But what a prodigious quantity of 
instruments must have been requisite to raise such an 
edifice I All the arts must have concurred in forward- 
ing the work. Whence commentators conclude, that 
inen of those times were incomparably larger, stronger, 
and more industrious, than those of modem nations. 

So much may be remarked with respect to Abra- 
ham, as relating to the arts and sciences. 

With regard to his person, it is most likely that he 
was a man of considerable importance. The Chal- 
deans and the Persians each claim him as their own. 
The ancient religion of the Magi has, from time imme- 
morial, been called Kish Ibrahun, Milat Ibrahim; and 
it is agreed that the word Ibrahim is precisely the same 
wit^ Abraham, nothing being more common amongst 
the Asiatics, who rarely write the vowels, than to 
change the iinto a or the a into t in pronunciation. 
. It has even been asserted that Abraham was the 
Brama of the Indians, and that their notions were 
adopted by the people of the countries near the Eu- 
phrates, who traded with India from time immemorial. 

The Arabs regarded him as the founder of Mecca. 
Mahomet, in his Koran, always viewed in him the 
most respectable of his predecessors. In his third 
twra or chapter, he speaks of him thus : — " Abraham 
was neither Jew nor Christian ; he was an orthodox 
Mussulman ; he was not of the number of those who 
imagine that God has coUea^es." 

The temerity of the human understanding has even 
gone so far as to imagine that the Jews did not call 
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themselves the descendants of Abraham Until a vfeiry 
late period, when they had at last established them- 
selves in Palestine. They were strangers, hated and 
despised by their neighbours. They wished, say some, 
to relieve themselves by passing for descendants of 
&at Abraham who was so much reverenced in a great 
part of Asia. The faith which we owe to the sacred 
book's of the Jews removes all these difficulties. ^ 

Other critics, no less hardy, start other objections 
relative to Abraham's immediate communication with 
the Almighty, his battles, and his victories. 

The Lord appeared to him after he went out of 
E^ypty and said,* ^^ Lift up now thine eyes, and look 
from the place where thou art, northward and souths 
ward, and eastward, and westward. For all the land 
which thou seest to thee will I give it, and to thy seed 
for ever." 

The Lord, by a second oath, afterwards promised 
him all " from the river of Egypt unto the great river, 
the river Euphrates."t 

^ The critics ask, how could God promise the Jews 
this immense country which they have never pos- 
sessed? and how could God give to them /or ever 
that small part of Palestine out of which they have sd 
long been driven? 

Again, the Lord added to these promises, that 
Abraham's posterity should be as numerous as the 
dust of the earth — -" so that if a man can number the 
dust of the earth, then shall thy seed also be num- 
bered.": 

Our critics insist that there are not now on the 
face of the earth four hundred thousand Jews, though 
they have always regarded marriage as a sacred duty, 
and made population their greatest object. 

To these difficulties it is repUed, that the church, 
substituted for the synagogue, is the true race of 
Abraham, who are therefore very numerous. 

It must be admitted that they do not possess Pales- 

* Genesis, chap, xiii, verses 14 and 15. 
f Ibid, chap, xv, verse 18. 
X Ibid, chap, xiii, verse 16. 
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tiii%; but tbey may one day poAsess it, ai they have 
already conquered it onjce, in the first crusade, in 
the time of Urban IT. In a word, when we view the 
Old Testietment with the eyes of faith, as a type of the 
New, all either i3 or will be accomplished, and our 
weak reason must bow in silence. 

Fresh diffienlties are raised respecting Abraham's 
victory near Sodom. It is said to be inconceivable 
that a stranger who drove his flocks to graze in the 
neighbourhood of Sedom, shoukl, with three hundred 
and eighteen keepers of sheep and oxen, beat a king of 
Persia, a king of Pontui, the king of Babfflon, and the 
king of nation$y and pursue them to Damascus, which 
is more than a hundred miles from Sodom. Yet such 
a victory is not impossible, for we see other similar in- 
stances in those herbic times, when the arm of God 
was not shortened. Think of Gideon, who, with three 
iiundred men, armed with three hundred pitchers and 
three 'hundred lamps, defeated a whole array I Think 
t>f Sdmpton, who slew a thousand Philistines with the 
jaw-bone of an ass ! 

Even profane history furni^es I3ce examples. Three 
iiundred Spartans stopped, for a moment, the whole 
army of Xerxes, at the pass ofThermopylee. It is true 
that, with the exception of one man who- fled, they 
were all slain, together with their king Leonidas, 
whom Xerxes had the baseness to gibbet, in^te$^d of 
raising to his memory the monument which it deserved* 
It is moreover true, that these three hundred Lacedse- 
monians, who guarded a steep passage which would 
scarcely admit two men abreast, were supported by aii 
army of ten thousand Greeks, distributed in advanta^ 
geous posts among the rocks of Pelion and Ossa, four 
thousand of whom, be it observed, were stationed be- 
hind this very passage of Thermopylae. 

These four thousand perished after a long combat. 
Having been placed in a situation more exposed than 
that of the three hundred Spartans, they may be said 
to have acquired more glory in defending it again si 
the Persian army, which cut them alt in pieces. In- 
deed, on the n^onument afterwards erected on the field 
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of battle, mention was made ot these four thousand 
victims; wbereas^Aone are spoken of now bat the thre$ 
hundred, - i 

A still more memorable though mueh- less oele*" 
brat^d action, was that of fifty Swiss, who,. in 1315, 
routed at Morgat the whole army of the ar^duk^ 
Leopold of Austria, consisting of twenty thoiisandmen. 
They destroyed the cavalry, by throwing down. stones 
from^ a high rock ; and gave time to. fourteen hundied 
Helvetians to come up and finish the defeat of ^e 
army. This achievement at Morgat is more brilUant 
than that of ThernM^yloe, inasmuch as it is a finer 
thing to conquer than to be conquered. The Greeks 
amounted to ten thousand, well armed; and it was 
impossible that, in a mountainous country, they could 
have to encounter more than a hundred thousand 
Persians at once; it is more than probable that theie 
were not thirty thouidand Persians enga^d. But h^re 
fourteen hundred Swiss defeat an army, of twenty 
thousand men. The diminished proportion of the.less 
to the greater number, also increases the proportion oi 
glory. — But, how far has Abraham led us ? 
^ These digressions amuse him who makes and some^ 
tunes him w];(0 reads them. Besides, every one is 
delighted to see a great army beaten by a litUe one. 

SECTION II. 

Abrahani is one of those names which were famous 
in Asia Minor and Arabia, as Thautwas among the 
Egyptians, the first Zoroaster in Persia, Hercuies b^ 
Greece, tkpheus in Thrace, Odm among the nprthera 
liations, and so many others, known more bv- their 
fame than by any authentic history. I speak here of 
profane history only ; as for that of the Jews, our 
masters and our enemies, whom we at once detest and 
believe^ their history having evidentiy been written by 
the Holy Ghost, we feel towards it as we ought-to feel. 
TVe have to do here only with the Arabs. . They boa£it 
of haying, descended from Abraham through bma^], 
believing that this patriarch biult Mecca imd died 
there. The fact is, that the race of Ismael has beea 
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infinitely more favoured by God than that of Jacob. 
Both races, it is true, have produced robbers ; but th# 
Arabian robbers have been prodigiously siq^rior to 
the Jewish ones ; the descendants of Jacob conquered 
Only a very small countrv, which they have lost; 
.whereas the descendants of Ismael conquered pait of 
Asia, of Europe, and of Africa, established an empire 
more extensive than that of the Romans, and drove 
the Jews from their caverns, which they called The 
Land of Promiie, 

JTudging of thuigs only by the eacamples to be 
found in our modem histories, it would be diiii- 
cult to believe that Abraham had been the &iher of 
two nations so widely different. We are told that hp 
was bom in Chaldea, and that he was the son of a poor 
potter, who earned bis bread by making little earthen 
idols. It is hardly likely that this son of a potter 
.should have passed through impracticable desarts, and 
founded the city of Mecca, at the distance of four 
hundred leagues, under a tropical sun. If he was gi 
conqueror, he doubtless cast his eyes on the fine 
country of Assyria. If he was no more than a poor 
man, he did not found kingdoms abroad. 

The Book of Genesis relates that he was seventy^five 
years old when he went out of the land of Haran after 
the death of his father Terah the potter; but the 
same book also tells us, that Terah, having begotteii 
.Abraham at the age of seventy years, lived to &at of 
two hundred and five ; and afterwards, that Abraham 
went out of Haran ; which scans to signify,^that it .was 
.after the death of his father. 

' Either the author did not know how to dispose hi^ 
narration, or it is clear from the Book of Genesis itself, 
that Abraham was one hundred and thirty-five years 
. old when he quitted Mesopotamia. He went frpin a 
4:onntry which is called idolatrous, to another jdo- 
latrotts country named Sichem, in Palestine. Why 
did he quit the fruitful banks of the Euphrates, for a 
spot so remote, so barren, and so stpny as Sichem ?-4-' 
Itwas not a place of trade,, and was distant a hundred 
leagues from Chaldea, and desarts lay between. But 

c2 
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God chose ^at Abraham should go this journey ; h^ 
'chose to show him the land which his descendants were 
to occupy several ages after him. It is with difficulty 
that the human understanding comprehends the reasons 
for such a journey. 

Scarcely had he arrived in the little mountainous 
country of Sichem, when famine compelled him to quit 
it. He went into Egypt with his wife Sarah, to seek 
a subsistence. The distance from Sichem to Memphis 
is two hundred leagues. Is it natural that a man 
should go so fair to ask for corn in a country, the lan- 
guage of which he did not understand? Truly these 
wefe strange joumies, undertaken at the age of nearly 
a hundred and forty years ! 

He brought with him to Memphis his wife Sarah, 
who was extremely young, and almost an infant when 
compared with himself; for she was only sixty-five. As 
•she Was very handsome, he resolved to turn her beauty 
to account. " Say, I pray thee, that thou art my 
sister, that it may be well with me for thy sake.'' He 
iihould rather have said to her, " Say, I pray thee, that 
flion art my daughter.'^ The king fell in love with the 
young Sarah, and gave the pretended brother abun- 
dance of sheep, oxen, he-asses, she-asses, camels, men - 
servants and maid-servants ; which proves that Egypt 
was then a powerful, and well-regulated, and conse- 
quently an ancient kingdom, and that those were 
mdgnificently rewarded who came and offered their 
sisters to the kings of Memphis. The youthful Sarah 
was ninety years old when God promised her that, in 
the course of a year, she should have a child by 
Abraham, who was then a hundred and sixty. 

Abraham, who was fond of travelling, went into the 
^horrible desart of Kadesh with his pregnant wife, ever 
-young and ever pretty. A king of this desart was, of 
^^course, captivated by Sarah, as the king of Egypt had 
been. -The father of the faithful told the same lie as.in 
Egypt, making his wife pass for his sister; which 
brought him more sheep, oxen, men-servants, and 
maid-servants. It might be said Uiat this Abraham be- 
came rich principally by the means of his wife. Com- 
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mentators have written a prodigious number of folumes 
to justify Abraham's conduct, and to explain away the 
errors in chronology. To these commentaries we 
must refer the reader ; they are all composed bv men 
of nice and acute perceptions, excellent metaphysicians, 
and by no means pedants. 

For the rest, this name of Bram, or Abram, was fa- 
mous in Judea and in Persia. Several of the learned 
even. assert, that he was the same legislator whom the 
Greeks called Zoroaster. Others say that he was the 
Brama of the Indians; which is not demonstrated. But 
it appears very reasonable to many, that this Abrahan» 
was a Chaldean or a Persian; from whom the Jews 
afterwards boasted of having descended, as the Franks 
did of their descent from Hector, and the Britons from 
Tubal. It cannot be denied that the Jewish nation 
were a very modern horde; that they did not establish 
themselves on the borders of PhoBuicia until a very 
late period ; that they were surrounded by ancient 
states, whose language they adopted, receiving from 
thjBm even the name of Israeif which is Chaldean, from 
the testimony of the Jew Flavins Josephus himsel/. 
We know that they took the names of the Angels from 
the Babylonians, and that they called God by the 
names of Eloi or Eloa, Adonm, Jehovah or UiaOf 
after the Phoenicians. It is probable that they knew 
the name of Abraham or Ibrahim only through the Ba- 
bylonians ; for the ancient religion of all the countries 
from the Euphrates to the Oxus was called Kish Ibra- 
bim or MiUU Ibrahim, This is confirmed by all the 
]?esearches made on the spot by the learned Hyde. 

The Jews, then, treat their history and ancient 
fable as their clothes-men treat their old coats — they 
turn them and sell them for new at as high a price 
as possible. It is a singular instance of human stui- 
pidity, that we have so long considered the Jews as 
a nation which taught all others, while their historian 
Josephus himself confesses the contrary. 

It is difficult to penetrate the shades of antiquity ; 
llut it is evident that all the kingdoms of Asia were in 
ft very flowridiing; state before the wandering horcle of 
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Arabs, called Jewt, bad a small spot of earth wliich 
they called their own, — when they had neither a town, 
nor laws, nor even a fixed religion. When, dierefore, 
we see an ancient rite or an ancient opinion established 
in Egypt or Asia, and also amongst the Jews, it i^ 
yery natural to suppose that this small, newly-formed, 
ignorant, stupid people, copied, as well as they were 
d[>le, the ancient, flourishing, and industrious nation. 
It is on ihis principle that we must judge of Judea, 
Biscay, Cornwall, &c. Most certainly triumj^ant 
Rome did not in any thing imitate Biscay or Cornwall x 
and he must be either very ignorant or a great knave> 
who would say that the Jews taught anything to the 
Greeks. 

SECTIOir III. 

It must not be thought that Abraham was known 
only to the Jews : on the contrary, he is renowned 
throughout Asia. This name, which signifies ./«l^ ef 
a people in more Oriental languages than one, was men 
to some inhabitant of Chaldea, from whom sever^ na^ 
tions have boasted of descending. The pains which 
the Arabs and thei Jews took to establish their descent 
from this patriarch, render it impossible for even the 
greatest Pyrrhoneans to doubt of there having been an 
Abraham. 

The Hebrew Scriptures make him the son of Teriih, 
while the Arabs say that Terah was his grand-father, 
and Azar his father, in which they have been followed 
by several Christians. The interpreters are of forty- 
two different opinions with respect to the year in which 
Abraham was brought into ^e world, and I shall not 
hazard a forty>third. It also appears, by the dates, that 
Abraham lived sixty years longer than the text allows 
him ; but mistakes in chronology do not destroy the 
truth of a fact. Supposing even that the book which 
speaks of Abraham had not been so sacred as i^as the 
law, it is not therefore less certain that Abraham existed; 
The Jews distinguished books written by inspired men, 
from books composed by particular inspiration. How, 
indeed, can it be believea that God dictated felse dates? 
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UHua or grand-father of Abraham^ who dwell at Ur ia 
GhaiUea, waa^ a- poor nan who gained a livelihood by 
staldng little idols^ and that he waa himtelf an idolater. 
If ao; that ancient religion of the Sabeans, whahad no 
idob, btttw<Mr8liipped thohettrens^had noClhen,perhq>8| 
been established in Chaldea ; or^ if it prerailed in one 
pan of the country, it ir very probable that id<riatry 
wftS' predominant in the rest. It seems, that in those 
times each little horde had its religion, as each ftmily 
had ita own peculiar cuirtxmis ; all were tolerated, and 
all-Ware peaceably confounded, Laban, the father-in<* 
law of Jacob, had idols. Each clan was perfectly 
willing that the neighbouring clan should have its gods» 
and contented itself with betieviogthat its own were the 
mightiest. 

The S^pture says thai the God of the Jews, who 
intended to give them the land of Canaan, commanded 
Abraham to leave the fertile country of Chaldea, and 
g^towards Palestine, promising him that in his seed 
aU the nabons of the earth should be blessed. It is 
for theologians to explain, by allegory and fnyt/tcol 
leiwe, how all the nations of the earth were to be blessed 
til a seed from which they did not descend, since this 
niiieh<-to4)e*veaerated mysiicai sense cannot be made 
the object of a research purely criticalv A short time 
after these promises, Abraham's family was afflicted by 
famine^ and went into Egypt for corn. It is singular 
that the Hebrews never went into Egypt, but when 
pressed by hunger ; for Jacob afterwards sent his chil- 
dren on the same errand. 

Abraham, who was then very old, went this journey 
with his wife Sarah, aged sixty-five : she was very 
handsome, and Abraham feared that the Egyptians, 
smitten by her charms, would kill him in order to en- 
joy her transcendent beauties : he proposed to her that 
she should pass for his sister, &c. Human nature 
must at that time have possessed a vigour which time 
and luxury have since very much weakened . This was the 
opinion of all the ancients ; it has even been asserted 
that Helen, ^aa seventy when she was carried off by 
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Parisf. : That '^ieh ; Abrahailai had foreseen came -to 
]Kts8 : the' E^ptiaa youtl^ found his t?ife, chiroun^^ 
9C|twi^istandiAg her sixty-five years ; the king hin^self 
fell ill love. with her> and placed her in his sera^o, 
thpugh, probably, he had: younger females there ; but 
the Lord plagued the kiqg and his seraglio with very 
great sores. The text does not tell us how the king 
ea^oe to know that this dangerous beauty was Abrai^ 
ham's wife ; .but it seems that he did come to know it> 
and restored her. 

. Sarah's beauty must hiive been unalterable; for 
twenty-five years afterwards, when she was ninety 
years old, pregnant, and travelling with her husband 
through the dominions of a king of Phoenicia named 
Al^imelech, Abraham, who. had not yet corrected himr 
self, made her a second time pass for his sister. The 
Phoenlciati king was as sensible to her attractyons as 
the king of Egypt had been ; but God appeared to this 
Abiinelech in a dream, and threatened him with, death 
if he touched his new mistress. It must be confessed 
that Sarah's conduct was as extraordinary as. the lastr 
ij^g nature of her charms. , 

The singularity of these adventures was probably the 
reason why the Jews had not the same sort of faith 
in their histories which they had in their Leviticus; 
There was not a single iota of their law in which they 
did not believe ; but the historical part of their Scrip* 
tures did not demand the same respect.. Their conduct 
in regard to their ancient books may be compared to 
that of the English, -who received the laws of St. Ed- 
ward without absolutely believing that St. Edward 
cured the scrofula; or to that of the Romans, who« 
while they obeyed their primitive laws, were not obliged 
to .believe in the miracles of the sieve filled with water, 
the ship drawn to the shore by a vestal's girdle, th« 
stone cut with a razor, and so forth. Therefore the his- 
torian Josephus, though strongly attached to his form 
of worship, leaves his readers at liberty to believe just 
80 much as they choose of the ancient prodigies which 
he relates. For the same reason the Ss^ducees wer^ 
permitted not to believe i^ the Angels, although Ui9 
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AngeU are so often spoken of in the Old Testament ; 
Iwt these same Sadducees were not allowed to neglect 
the {>rescribed feasts, fasts, and ceremonies. This part 
of Abraham's history ^ (the joumies into Egypt and 
Phoenicia) proves that great kingdoms were already es- 
tablished, while the Jewish nation existed in a single 
family; that there already were laws, since without 
them a great kingdom cannot exist ; . and consequently 
that the law of Moses, which was posterior, was not 
the first law. It is not nece8sai7 for a law to be diyiney 
that it should be the most ancient of all. God is un- 
doubtedly the master of time. It would, it is true, 
appear more conformable to the faint light of reason^ 
that God, having to give a law, should have given it at the 
first to all mankind ; but if it be proved that he proceeds 
in a different way, it is not for us to question him. 

The remainder of Abraham's history is subject to 
great difficulties. God, who frequently appeared- to 
and made sevleral treaties with him, one day sent three 
angels to him in the valley of Mamre. . The patriarch 
gave them bread, veal,, butter, imd milk, to eat. The 
three spirits dined,*'>and after dinner they sent for 
Sarah, who had baked the bread. One of die angels, 
whom the text calls the Lord, the Etemaly promised 
Sarah that, in the course of a year, she should have 
a son. Sarah, who was then ninety-four, while her 
husband was nearly a hundred, laughed at the pro- 
n^se, — ^a proof that Sarah confessed her decrepitude,^— 
a proof that, according to the Scripture itself, human 
nature was not then very difierent^om.whatit is now. 
: Nevertheless, thei following year, as we have already 
seen; this* aged woman, after becoming pregnant, 
captivated King Abimelech. Certes, to consider these 
stories as natural, we must either have a species of un^ 
derstanding quite different from that which we have at 
present, or regard every trait in the life, of Abraham as 
.a miracle/ or believe tnat it is only an allegory; but 
whichever way we turn, we . cannot escape embjEu** 
rassmeht. For instance, what are we to make of God's 
pro'iyiiae to Abraham that he would give to him and 
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hid poftcvity aU- 1ib« Iftnd of Ganasn, ^hich no Cbii- 
499Xk evet possessed? This is one of the diffiei^Utiss 
^^pAioh it is impossible to solve. 

It seems asCotiishing that God , aftes causing Isaac to 
■be: h&ttk of a centenary father aad a womiaii of ninety- 
€ye, ^o^ld afterwai^ds have ordered that father td 
murder the son whom he *liad given him contrary to 
every expec€atioft. : This strange 4H*der from God seems 
t/& >sk>w that, at t^ time whe» this history was written, 
Ihe sacMfice of Imman viceima was customary amongst 
the Jews, ^ it afterwards became in o^er nations, as 
<wkness the vow of Jepht)^. But it may be said, that 
the obedience of Abraham^ who was ready to sacrifice 
his son to ibe God who had given him, is an allegory 
^f the resigaotioii which man owes to the orders of the 
Supreme Being. ' 

^ There^ is one remark whidi it is paTticutarly impor- 
tant to make on the history of this Patriarch regarded 
^as' the father of the Jews and the Arabs. Hi« priiiGipal 
dftldreft were Isaae, born of his wife by a miraculMte 
(favour of Providence, and Itma/Ay born of hie servaai. 
it wa» in 'Isaac timt Ike^ rtte» of the Patriia>ch w«s. 
blessed^ yet Isaac was father ooiy of a& tmlbrtttBate 
^tffid conteifi9)«ftle» nation, who were for a long period 
^slaves, and have ibr a stilHonger been dispersed^ Ismael, 
on the contnury, wa»' the fatiber of the Arabs, wliM»^ in 
-eonrse of timte, established the empire of the GadifiM, 
•one of the most powerful and most extensive in Ite 
world. 

. The Mnesnlmflnps -bave « great reverence for AbnJl»n, 
wlHnn they^c^ IbfcJmt^ Those who believe him^o 
.have been bsried at Helnron, miaike a pilgrmiage thttfaef ; 
while those who think-that lus^^feomb is at Mecca, go smd 
'pay tiiiefr homage to him there. 

Scnbeof the anient' PersiaBS believed that AbraiMgum 
^W89 the ssme'widi Zoroaster. Jt has been wiitb Yam 'as 
^wkb most of the l6iiBder# of the Eastern ntttionif , to 
whom varioos name» and various^ adventures have been 
attributed; but it appears by tiio Soripture text, that 
«he*wB8 one of those wandering Arabs who had n^ ixed 
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Kibitttdon. Wd scn^liiin born at Vt in CII1MM9 going 
first to Haran, then into Palestine^ ihen into Egjrpt, 
then into Phoenicia^ and lastly forced to buy a grate 
at Hebron. 

One of the most remarkable circumstances of his 
life was, that at the age of ninety, before he had 
begotten Isaac, he caused himself, his son Ismael, and 
M his servants, to be circumcised. It seems that he 
had adopted this idea amongst the Egyptians* It is 
difficult to determine the origin of such an operation; 
but it appears most likely that it was performed in order 
to prevent the abuses of puberty. But why should 
a man undergo this operation at the age of a hundred ? 

On the other hand it Is asserted, that only the 
priests were anciently distinguished in Eeppt by this 
custom. It was an usage of great antiquity in Africa 
and part' of Asia, for the most holy personages to pre* 
sent their virile member to be kissed by Uie women 
whom they met. The organs of generation were 
looked upon as something noble and sacred — as a 

Ebol ot divine power : it was customary to swear by 
fi ; and, when taking an oath to another person, to 
lay the hand on his teitictet. It was perhaps fttnn 
this ancient custom thai they afterwards received their 
name, which sig^fies witnesses, because they were 
thus made a iettimmi^ and a pledge. When Abraham 
seat his servant to ask Rebecca for his son Isaac, die 
servant placed his hand on Abraham's genitaUy which 
has been translated by the word thigh. 

By this we see how much the manners of remote 
antiquity difiered from ours.- In the eyes of a philo- 
Bopher, it is no more astoniibhing that men should for- 
merly have sworn by that part than by the head ; nor 
is it astonishing that diose who wished to dtstineuish 
themselves from other men, sh6uld have testified by 
this venerated portion of the human person. \ 

• The Book of Genesis tells us, that circumcision was 
a covenant between God and Abraham; and expressly 
Bdds, that whosoever shall not be circumcised ih his 
lk>use, shall be put to deathl: Tet we are riot told that 
Imtae was circhmeised ; nor is circumcision again spoken 
of^ until the time of Mose?* 
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. We shall conclude thi» artick with one mor^ obser*^ 
ration^ which is, that Abraham, after having by. Sdmh 
imd Hagar two. sons, who became each the father of ft 
gteat nation, had six sons by Keturah, who settled 
in Arabia ; but their posterity were not famous. 

ABUSE. 

A VICE atiiached to all the customs, to all the laws^ 
t/o all the institutions of man : the detail is too vast to 
be contained in any library. 

States are governed by abuses. Maanmus Ule est ^ 
minimis urgetur. It might be said to the Chinese, to 
the Japanese, to the English — Your government swarms 
with, abuses, which you do not correct I The Chinese 
^1 reply — ^tVe have existed as a people for five 
thousand years, and at this day are perhaps the most 
fortunate nation on earth, because we are the most 
tranquil. The Japanese will say nearly the same. — 
The English will answer — We are po)verful at sea^ 
and prosperous on land; perhaps in ten thousand 
years we shall bring our usages to perfection. The 
grand secret is, to be in a better condition than others^ 
even with enormous abuses, , 

ABUSE OF WORDS. 

Books, like conversations, rarely give us any pee* 
ciae ideas : nothing is so common as to read apd coa* 
verse unprofitably* 

We inust here rq>eat what Locke has so atrongl^ 
urged-^I>«/Jfie uour terms. 

A jurisconsult, in his criminal institute, announces 
that the non-observance of Sundays and holidays is 
treason against the Divine Majesty. Treason agamU 
ike Dwine Majesty gives an idea of the most enormous 
of crimes, and the most dreadful ,of chastisements. 
But what constitutes the offence? To have misi^ 
y^spers — a thing which may haf^)en to the best mta 
in the world. 

In all disputes on liberty ^ one reasonef generally un«> 
derstands one thing, and his adversary another. A 
)hird coiaes in who understands neither the one Ji«r 
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4he other,iior is himself understood. In these disputes, 
one has in his head the power of acting; a second, the 
power of willing ; a third, the desire of executing : eaih 
revolves in his own circle, and they never rneet^ 

• It is the same with quarrels about grace. Who can 
understand its nature, its operations, the sufficiency 
which is not sufficient, and the efficacy which is in- 
effectual?* 

The words whstaniial farm were pronounced for 
two thousand years without suggesting the least no* 
tion. For these, plastic natures have been substituted, 
but still without any thing being gained. 

• A traveller, stopped in his way by a torrent, asks 
a villager on the opposite bank to show him the ford : 
— " Go to the right," shouts the countryman: — He 
itakes the right and is drowned. The other runs up 
prying — " Oh ! how unfortunate ! I did not tell him to 
ge to his right, but to mine f 

r. The world is full of these misunderstandings. How 
ewill a Norwegian, when reading this formula, ServofH 
of the Servants of Gody discover that it is the BiMhcp 
ef Bishops, and King of Kings, who speaks? 
. At the time when the Fragments of Petronius made 
a great^noise in the literary world, Meibomius, a noted 
learned man of Lubeck, read in the printed letter of 
another learned man of Bologna — ** We have here an 
entire Petronius, which 1 have seen with my own eyes 
and admired;" — Habemus hie Petronium integrum, 
.q^em'fBidi^nleis oculis non sine admiratione. He imme- 
diately set out for Italy, hastened to Bologna, went to 
the librarian Capponi, and asked him if it were true that 
they had the entire Petronius at Bologna. Capponi an- 
swered that it was a fact which had long been public. 
.** Can I see diis Petronius ? — Be so good as to show 
bim to me." ^' Npthing is more easy," said Capponi. 
He then took him to the church in which the body of 
\St^ Petronius was laid. Meibomius erdered horses 
and Bed. ^ -. - 

. .1 11 I i I . I I ll 'fc ■ ■! ' l ! ■ ■■■■ I I ■ ■■ 

* In the same way, man is powerless as to good, and (of hira- 
•elQ jBdequate only to evil^ and yet an aceounuOile creature.— T. 
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If the Jesuit Daniel took a warlike abbot, ahbaUm 
nutrtialem, for the abbot Martial, a hundred historians 
have £edlen into still greater mistakes. The Jesuit 
d'Orleans, in his Revolutions of England, wrote indif- 
ferently Northampton or Southampton, only nustaking . 
the north for the south, or vice versa. 

Metaphysical terms, taken in their proper sense, 
have sometimes determined the opinion of twenty na:- 
tions. Every one knows the metaphor of Isaiah, 
How hast thou fallen from heaven, thou star which rose 
in the morning ? This discourse was imagined to have 
been address^ to the Devil; and ias the Hebrew word 
answering to the planet Venus was rendered in Latin 
by the word Lucifer, the Devil has ever since been 
called Lucifer.* 

Much ridicule has been bestowed on the Chart of 
the Tender Possum by Madlle. Seuderi. The lovers 
embark on the river Tendre; they dine at Tendre sur Es-^ 
Hme^ sup at Tendre sur Inclination, sleep at Tendre sur 
Dssir, find themselves the next morning at Tendre sufr 
Passion, and lastly at Tendre sur Tendre. These idests 
may be ridiculous, especially when Clelia, Horatim 
Codes, and other rude and austere Romans, set out on 
the voyage : but this geographical chart at least shows 
us that Love has various lodgings ; and that the same 
word does, not always signify the same thing. There 
is a prodigious difference between the love of Tarquiit 
and that of Celadon — between David's lo vefbr Jonathan, 
which was stronger than that of women, and the afel>6 
Desfontaines' love for little chimney-sweepers.t 

The most singular instance of this abuse of Words — 
these voluntary equivoques — these misunderstandings 
which have caused so many quarrels, — ^is the Chinese 
Kmg-tien, The missionaries having violent dieputes^ 
about the meaning of this word, the Court of Rome 
sent a Frenchman, nam^d J^faigrot, whom they made 
the imaginary bishop of a province in China, to adjust 

'■■'*■ " ■'■ ■ . ■ ■ I .1 i»ii,ii <— m ini II — »— — fc^ 

. . • Sec BfiKfia Aod Dbviu 

t Materials for anrliciBinp a Dote upon this allasioabave 
aboQoded of late, and that wHbont departing from the sacred 
profession of which the Rer. Kbbi was so worthy a member.— T. 
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Ae diflereoce. Maigrot did not know a word x>f 
ChmeM ; but the emperor deigned to grant that he 
ekeiild be told what he nnderstood by Kmg-tien. 
Maigrot would not beliere what was told /him, but 
canted the emperor of China to be €0|idemned at 
Borne! 

The abuse of words is an inexl^anstible subject. 
In history, in morality, in jurisprudence, in medicine, 
tat especially in theology y beware of ambiguity. 

ACADEMY. 

r Academies are to universities, as maturity is to 
<ihikihood, oratory to grammar, or politeness to the 
'fisst lessons in civility. Academies, not being sti- 
pendiary, ought to.be entirely free: such were the 
academies of Italy ; such is the French Academy ; and 
such, more particularly, is the Royal Society of London. 
i The French Academy, which formed itself, leceived, 
•it k true, lettecs patent from Louis XIII., but without 
«aj salary, and consequently without any subjection: 
•heiice it was that the first men in the kingdom, and even 
imneesysought admission into this illiwtriOQS body. The 
Society of London has possessed the same advantage. 
T^ celebrated Colbert, being a member of ue 
•fDench Academy, employed some of his brethren to 
compose inscriptions and devices for the public build- 
aa^. Thia assembly,- to which Boileao and Racine 
afceswRvdab^looged^ soon became an academy of it- 
•self. The estaibii^ment of this Academy of Inscrip- 
tions, now called that of the Belles- LettreSf may, in« 
•deed, be dated from the year 1661, and that of the 
iAeaderay of Sciences from 1666. We are indebted for 
both establishments to the same minister, who conlri- 
•bvted in so many wa3re to the sdendour of the age of 
Louis XIV. 

. After thedeatha of Jean Baptiste Colbert aad the 
Marquis de Louvois, when Count de Pontcharlrain, 
aesretsB^oistater had the department of Paris, he en- 
trusted the gorremment of the new academies to his 
B^ew, the. al^4 Bignon. Then were first devised 
'hottorarr fei^owtshipa xe^iiirihg no leanung, and ^' ' 
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out remuneration; places i*ith salaries disagreeably 
distinguished from the former; fellowships without 
salaries ; and scholarships , a title still more disagreea* 
ble, which has since been suppressed. The Atiadeiiiy 
of the Belles-lettres was put on the same footing; 
both submitted to the immediate control of the secre- 
tary of state, and to the revolting distinction' of homy- 
raries, pensionaries, 2Lud pupils. '■ 

The abbe Bignon ventured to propose the same re- 
gulation to the French Academy, of which he was 
a member; but he was heard with unanimous indig- 
nation. The least opulent in the Academy were the 
first to reject his offers, and to prefer liberty to pen- 
sions and honours. The abbe Bignon^, who, in the 
laudable intention of doing good, had dealt too freely 
with the noble sentiments of his brethren, nei^r again 
set his foot in the French Academy. 

The word Academy became so celebrated, that when 
Lutli, who was a sort of favourite, obtained the estat* 
blishment of his Opera, in 1692, he had interest enough ^ 
to get inserted in the patent, that it was a Royal Aco > 
demy of Music, in which Ladies and Gentlemen might 
sing' without detneanir^ themselves. He did not confer the 
same honour on the dancers ; the public, however, hav« 
always continued to go to the 6pera^ but never to the 
Academy of Music, 

It is known that the word Academy, borrowed :frQm 
the Greeks, originally signified a society or school of 
philosophy at Athens, which met in a garden be-»- 
queathed to it by Academus 

Hie Italians were the first who instituted suoh^fft)^ 
cieties after the revival of letters; the academy Deila 
Crusca is of the sixteenth century. Academies were 
afterwards established in every tawn^ where the sci- 
ences were cultivated. 

The Society of London has never taken the title of 
Academy. 

The provincial academies have been of signal adr 
vantage. They have dven birth to emulation, forced 
youth lO labour, introduced them, to a course of good 
^"^ading, di3sipated the ignorance; and prejudices of 
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MhxBM it is possible, destroyed pedantry. 
, Soarcel^ anything has been written against the 
French Academy, except frivolous and insipid plea- 
santries. St. Evremond's comedy of The Academicuim 
had some reputation in its time; but a proof of the 
little merit it possessed is, that it is now forgotten; 
whereas, the good satires of Boileau are immortal. * 

ADAM. 

SECTION I. 

So much has been said and so much written con- 
cerning Adam, his wife, the Preadamites, &c. and the 
Rabbis have put forth so many idle stories respecting 
Adam, and it is so dull to repeat what others have 
said before, that I shall here hazard an idea entirely 
new, — one, at least, which is not to be found in any 
ancient author, father of the church, preacher, theolo- 
gian, critic, or scholiast, with whom I am acquainted. 
I mean the profound <ecre^ with respect to Adam which 
was observed throughout the habitable earth, Pales- 
tine only excepted, until the time when the Jewish 
books began to be known in Alexandria, and were 
translated into Greek under one of the Ptolemies. 
Still they were very little known ; for large books 
w^re very rare and very dear. Besides, the Jews of 
Jerusalem were so incensed against those of Alexan- 
dria, loaded them with so many reproaches for havine 
translated their Bible into a profane tongue, called 
them so many ill names, and cried so loudly to the 
Lord, that the Alexandrian Jews concealed their trans- 
lation as much as possible : it was so secret, that no 
Gfeek or Roman author speaks of it before the time 
of the emperor Aurelian. 

« Notwithsfandioe the iDg^enuity of Voltaire, there is much 
to be Bsid on both Bides. Depeodent academies are only State 
Engines ; and those which are independent, too likely to become 
aleepy qonentities, or jealous and intolerant factions. Provincial 
soctetles may be se rviceable for a season, and probably are s«* - "' 
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The Ustorian Josephns confetses, in bis answer tn 
Appian, that the Jews had not long had an; inter- 
cblirse with other nations :— ^* We inhabit/' says he, 
'* a country distant from the sea; we do not ap(dy 
ourselves to comnkeree, nor have we any comnm- 
nication with other nations* Is it to be wondered at 
that our people, dwelling so far from the sea, and 
affecting never to write, have been so little known?" * 

Here it will probably be asked, how Josephus could 
say that his nation affected never to wrUe anythingy 
when they had twenty-two canonical books, without 
reckoning the Targum by Onkelo$, But it must be 
considered th^ twenty^two small volumes were ^rery 
little when compared with the multitude of books pr&i 
served in the library of Alexandria, half of which were 
burned in Ccesar's war. 

It is certain that the Jews had written and read very 
little; that they were profoundly ignorant of astro- 
nomy, geometry, geography, and physics ; that they 
knew nothing of the history of other nattona; anil 
that in Alexandria they first began to learn- liietr 
language was a barbarous mixture of ancieiit Phosm* 
cian and corrupted Chaldee ; it was so poor, that se^ 
veral moods were wanting in the conjugation of thctf 
verbs. * . 

Moreover, as they communicated neither their books 
nor the titles of them to any foreigner, no one on 
jearth except themselves had ever heard of Adam oc 
Eee, or Abel, or Cavn, or Noah. Abraham alone was» 
in course of time, known to the Oriental nations; but 
no ancient people allowed that Abraham was the root 
■of the Jewish nation. 

Buch are the secrets of Providence, that the- &theT 

and mother of the human race have ever been totsdly 

■ ^ I. I - .1. 1 1. 1 > • 

- * Tb« J«ws ware well known to the Persiaii§) for thej 
formed part of their empire ; afterwards to the Egyptians, Jbr 
they carried on all the commerce of Alexandria; and to the 
Romaas, for they had synagogues at Rome. But though in the 
midst of the nations, they were alwa;^s separated from them bj 
their institutions; they did not eat with strangers, nor did the^^ 
C9inmuuicate their books until a very late period. 
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^Vncwn to Aeir descendants; so tliat the names of 
Adftm and Eve are to be found in no ancient author 
either of Greece, of Rome, of Persia, or of Syria, nor 
6ven amongst the Arabs until near the time of Ma- 
homet. It was God's pleasure Aat the origin of the 
great family of the world should be concealed from all 
bttt the smallest and most unfortunate part of that 
family. 

. How is it that Adam and Eve have been unknown 
to all their children ? How could it be, that neither in 
Egypt nor in Babylon was any trace — ^any tradition of 
our first parents to be found? Why were they not men- 
tioned by Orpheus, by Linus, or by Thamyris ? — for if 
they had said but one word of them, it would un- 
doiu3tedly have been caught by Hesiod, and especially 
by Homer, who speak of everything except the authors 
of the human race. Clement of Alexandria, who 
collected so many ancient testimonies, would not have 
failed to quote any passage in which mention had been 
made of Adam and Eve. Eusebius, in his Universal 
History, has examined even the most doubtful testi- 
monies, and would assuredly have made the most of 
tibe smallest allusion, or appearance of an allusion, to 
our first parents. It is, then, sufficiently clear that 
they were always utterly unknown to the nations. 

We do, it is true, find among the Brahmins, in the 
book entitled the Exourvcidam, the names of Adimo 
and of Procrirt his wife. But though Adimo has some 
little resemblcmce to out Adamy the Indiuis reply-*- 
*/ We were a great people established on the banks of 
the Indus and the Ganges many ages before the 
Hebrew horde moved towards the Jordan. The 
Egyptians, the Persians, and the Arabs, came to us for 
wisdom and spices when the Jews were unknown to 
the rest of mankind. We cannot have taken our 
Adimo from their Adam ; our Procriti does not in the 
least resemble Eve; bewdes, their history and ours are 
entirely different. 

" Ikforeover, tl|e Veidam, on which the Ezourveidam 
is a commentary^ is believed by us to have been cor- 
posed at a more remote period of antiquity than 
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Jewish books; and the Veidam itself is a newer law 
^ven to the Brahmins, fifteen hundred years after then- 
first law, called Shasta or Skasta-bad, 

Such, or nearly such, are the answers which the 
Brahmins of. the present day have often made to the 
chaplains of merchant vessels who have talked to them 
of Adam and Eve, and Cain and Abel, when the 
traders of Europe have gone, with arms in their hands, 
to buy their spices and lay waste their country. 

The Phoenician Sanchoniathon, who certainly lived 
before the period at which we place Moses,* and who 
is quoted by Eusebius as an authentic author, gives 
ten generations to the human i-ace, as does Moseii 
down to the time of Noah ; but, in these ten genera- 
tions, he mentions neither Adam nor Eve, nor any of 
their descendants, not even Noah himself. The names, 
according to the Greek translation by Philo of Biblos, 
are JEon, Genos, PhoXy Liban, Usou, Halieus, Chrisor, 
Tecnites, Agrove, Amine ; these are the first ten gene* 
rations. 

We do not see the name of Noah or of Adam in any 
of the ancient dynasties of Egypt; they are not to be 
found among the Chahleans ; in a word, the whole 
earth has been silent respecting them. 

It must be owned that such a silence is unparalleled. 
Every people has attributed to itself some imaginary 
origin, yet none has approached the true one. We 
cannot comprehend how the father ofv all nations has so 



* What causes many of the learned to think that Sancho- 
niathon was anterior to Moses is, that he does not mention 
Moses. . He wrote at fieytiis, a town situated near the country 
in which the Jews established themselves. Had Sanchoniathon 
been cotemporary with or posterior to Muses, be would not 
have omitted to mention the terrible scourfres with which the 
latter visited Egvpt; and he would assuredly have related that 
the Jewish people had ravaged his country with fire and sword. 
Eusebius, Julius Africanus, St. Ephraim, and all the Greek 
and Syriac books, would have cited a profane author who bad 
borne testimony to the Hebrew leg^islator. £usebius, in parti- 
cular, who acknowledges the authenticity of Sanchoniathon. 
und translated fragaiemsofhi|D> would havQ quoted all which rc« 
lat^d \o Mosct, 
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lotig been linknbwn, ivhile, in the natural course of 
thifigs^ bis name should have been carried froih moutk 
to mouth to the farthest comers of the earth. 

Let us humble ourselves to the decrees of that Pro- 
yidence which has permitted so astonishing an obli- 
yion. All was mysterious and concealed in the nation 
guided by God himself, which prepared the way for 
Christianity, and was the wild olive •n which th6 
fruitful one has been grafted. That thfe names of the 
authors of mankind should be unknown to mankind, is 
a mystery of the highest order. . 
- I will venture to affirm, thatit has required a miracle 
thus to shut the eyes and ears of all nations — to de^* 
8 troy every monument, every memorial of their first 
father. What would Ceesar, Anthony, Crassus, Pom- 
pey, Cicero, Marcellus, or M etellus have thought, if a 
poor Jew, while selling them balm, had said, '* We all 
descend from one father, named Adam." All the 
Roman senate would have cried, '' Show us our ge- 
nealogical tree.*' Then the Jew would have displayed 
his ten generations, down to the time of Noah, and the 
secret of the universal deluge. The senate would have 
asked him, how many persons there were in the Ark, 
to feed all the animals for ten whole months, and 
during the following year, in which no food would be 
produced ? The pedlar would have said, *' We were 
ei^t — Noah and his wife, their three sons, Shem, 
Ham^ and Japhet, and their wives. All this family 
descended in a right line from Adam." 

Cicero .would, doubtless, have enquired for the 

freat monuments, the indisputable testimonies wliich 
Toah and his children had left of our common father^ 
After . the deluge, he would have said, the whole 
earth would have resounded with the names of Adam 
and Noah, one the father, the other the restorer of 
every race. These names would have been in every 
mouth as soon as men could speak, on every parch- 
ment as soon as they could write, on the door of every 
•house as soon, as they could build, on every temple, on 
every statue^— and have you known so great a secret, 
yet concealed it from us ! The Jew would have an- 
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ftwered — It is because we are pure and you are im-^ 
pure. The Romaa senate would hsive laughed, and 
the Jew would haye been whipped : so mud^ are meii 
fittached to their prejudices ! 

SECTION II. 

The pious Madame de Bourignon* was sure that 
Adam was an hermaphrodite, like the first men of the 
divine Plato. God had revealed a great secret to her; 
but as I have not had the same revelation, I shall say 
nothing of the matter. The Jewish Rabbis have reaa 
Adam's books, and know the names of his preceptor 
and his second wife ; but as I have not reaa our first 
parent's books, I shall remain silent. Some acute and 
very learned persons are quite astonished when they 
read the Veidam of the ancient Brahmins, to find. that 
the first man was created in India, and called A<Umo^ 
which isignifies the begetter, and his wife Procriti, signi- 
fying life. They say that the sect of the Brahmins is 
incontestably more ancient than that of the Jews ; 
that it was not until a late period that the Jews could 
write in the Canaanitish language, since it was not until 
late that they established themselves in the little 
country of Canaan. They say that the Indians were 
always inventors, and the Jews always in^itators ; the 
Indians always ingenious, and the Jews always rude. 
They say it is very hard to believe that Adam, who 
was fair and had hair on his head, was father to the 
Negroes, who are entirely black, and have black wool. 
What, indeed, do they not say ? As for me, I aay no- 
thing ; I leave these researches to the reverend Father 
Berruyer, of the Society of Jesus. He is the most per- 
fect Innocent I have ever known ; the book has been 
burned, as that of a man who wished to turn the Bible 
into ridicule ; but I am quite sure he had no such 
wicked end in view.f 

* A female fanatic of the 17th eentiury.— T. 

t We have a freat many English fnno€0nls,^lik^ i9kth(st 
Berruyer, whose object img^ht seem to be the 4e/%QiJ^l^n- of the 
deity whom they affect to adore. What a God is the JGiod of the 
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SECTION JII, 

The age. for enquiring seiioiiftly whether or not 
knowledges was infused into Adam, has passed by; 
those \rho so long agitated the question^ had no know» 
ledge either infused or acquired. 

It is as difficult to Jknow at what time the Book of 
Genesis, which speaks of Adam, was .written, as it is 
know the date of the Veidam, of the Shanscrit, or any 
other of the ancient Asiatic books. It is important to 
remark^ that the Jews were not permitted to read the 
first chapter of Genesis before, they were twenty-five 
years old. Many rabbis have regarded the formation 
of Adam and Eve and their adventure as an allegory. 
£v«ry celebrated nation of antionity has imagined some 
similar one ; and, by a singular, concurrence, which 
marks the weakness of our nature, all have endeavoured 
to explain the origin of moral and physical evil, by 
ideas nearly alike. The Chaldeans, the Indians, the 
Persians, and the Egyptians, have accounted, in similar 
ways, for that mixture of .good and evil which seems 
to be a necessarv appends^ to our gbbe. The Jews 
who went out of Egypt, rude as they were, had yet 
fa^urd of the allegorical philosophy of, the Egyptians. 
With the little knowledge thus acquired, they after* 
wards mixed that which they received from the Phoe* 
nicians, and from the Babylonians during their long 
slavery. But as it is natural and very common for a 
rude nation to imitate rudely the conceptions of a 
•polished people, it is not surprising that the Jews 
imagined a woman formed from the side of a man, 
the spirit of life breathed from the mouth of God on 
the face of Adam — the Tigris, the Euphrates, the 
^ile, and the Oxus, having all the same source in a 

Religious Tract Society, who ib made to tpeeiaify drown 'pren* 
tices OD a Sunday, and direotly fwur down judgments upon jimt 
;Sabbatb-break«r8 l^forwe never b«ar of terrible accidents, be? 
falling rich ones. Such, however, is. the self-restoring property 
of a free press, that even this garbage has been leading the way 
to-better itadUng a a eng the we r e d e p e n dft portion of ihe 
population, and the resnlt ^iU \» its «wo annihiIation.^T. 
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garden, and the forbidden fruit, which brought death 
into the worlds as well as physical and moral evil. 
Full of the i^a which prevailcKl among the antie^ts, 
that the serpent was a very cunning animal, they had 
no great difficulty in endowing it with understandmg 
and speech. 

This peo'ple> who then inhabited only a small cor- 
ner of the earth, which they believed to be long, nafroti^, 
and fiat, could easily believe that all men came from 
Adam. They did not even know that the Negroes, 
with a conformation different from their own,4nhablled 
immense regions ; still iess could they have any idea 
of America.* . ; . - 

It is, however, very strange that the Jewish people 
•were permitted to read the books of Exodus, where 
there are so many miracles which shock reason, ytet 
were not allowed to read, before the age of twenty^ 
five, the first chapter of Genesis, in which all is neees^ 
sarily miracle, sinoe the creation is the subject. • Per- 
haps it was, because God, after creating the man and 
woman in the first chapter, makes them again ia an- 
other, and it was thought expedient to keep this ap- 
pearance of contradiction from the eyes of youth. 
I^erhaps it was, because it is said, tliat <jod made man 
in his own image, and this expression gave the Jews too 
corporeal an idea of God. Perhaps it was, because 
it is said, that God took a rib from Adam's . side to 
form the woman ; and the young and inconsiderate; 
feeling their sides, and finding the . right number of 
ribs, might have suspected the author of some infide- 
lity. Perhaps fit was, because God, who always took 
a walk at noon in the garden of £den,tlaugh£d at 
Adam after his fall, and this tone of ridicule might 
tend to give youth too great a taste for pleasantry. 
In short, every line of this chapter furnishes very 
plausible reasons for interdicting the reading of it; but 
such being the case, one cannot very clearly see how 
it was that the other chapters were permitted. • It is, 
besides, surprising that the Jews were not to read this 

• See America. 
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cbaptor until th^ '^ere tweiity-five. One would 
think (hat it should firit have been proposed to child- 
hood, which roceiVes ererything without examinatioD, 
ratter than to youth, whose pride is to judge and to 
Utigh. On the other hand, the Jews of twenty-five 
years old, haring their judgments prepared sad- 
strengthened, might be more fitted to receiTC this 
copter than inexperienced minds. 
' We shall say nothino^ here of Adam's second wife, 
liamed Lillah, whom the ancient Rabbis have giveii 
him. U must be confessed that we know ycry few 
anecdotes of our family. 

ADORATION. 

Is it not a great fault in some modem lan^ages^ 
that the same word which is used in addressing the 
Supreme Being, is also used in addressing a mistress ? 
We not unfrequently go from hearing a sermon, in 
whkh the preacher has talked of nothing but adoring 
God in spirit and in truth, to the Opera, where nothing 
is to be heard but the charming <fbject of my adoration f &c. 

The Greeks and Romans, at least, did not fall into 
&is extravagant profanation. Horace does not say- 
that he adores Lalage ; TtbuUus does not adore Delia ; 
nor is even the term adoration to be found in Petronius. 

If anything can excuse this indecency, it is the fre- 
quent mention which is made in our operas and sOngs 
of the Gods of ancient fable. Poets have said that 
their mistresses were more adorable than these false 
divinities ; for whicb no one can blame them. We have- 
insensibly become familiarised with this mode of ex- 
pression, until at last, without any perception of the 
folly,' the God of the universe is addressed in the same, 
tei*ms as an opera-singer. 

But to return to the important part of our subject. — 
There is no civilized nation which doas not render 
public adoration to God. It is true, that neither in 
Asia nor in Africa is any person forced to the mosque 
or temple of the place; each one goes of his own ae* 
tord. This custom of assembling together should 
tend to unite the minds of men, and render them i^ort 

VOL. I. D 
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gentle in 6Dciety; yet have tkey been seen rdgini^* 
.against each other, even in the consecrated abode of 
Peace. The Temple of • JernsaleQi was deluged with, 
blood by zealots who murdered their brethren ; and 
our churches have tnore than once been defiled by 
carnage. 

In die article iCAtita, it will be seen that the Emperor 
is the Chief Pontiff, and that the worship is auguet and 
aim'jde^ There are other countries in which it is siin- 
j^e without any magnificence, as aroon^ the reformers 
of Europe and in British America. In others, wax- 
tapers must be lighted at noon, although in the pri- 
mitive ages they were held in abomination. A convent 
of nuns, if deprived of their tapers, would cry out that 
dieiightiof the' faith was: extinguished, and the world 
would shortly be atfan end. The Church of Es^laiid' 
holds a^middle course between the pompous ceremo- 
nies of the Church of Rome and the plainness .of dtef 
Calvinists. .'-''.■■ 

Throughout the East, songs, dances,* and torches,- 
formed part of the ceremonies essential in all sacred 
leasts. No sacerdotal institution existed among the 
Greeks without songs and- dances. The Hebtews^ 
borrowed this custom from their neighbonrs ;• for 
David sung and danced before the ark. 

St. Matthew speaks of a canticle sung, by Jesus 
Christ himself, and by his apostles, after their Pass-^ 
over. This canticle, which is not admitted into the 
authorised books, is tdbe found in fragments <in the 
dd7th letter of St. Augustme to bishop Chretiubr 
and, whatever disputes there may have beeii about lits 
authenticity, it is certain that singing was employed- inr 
all religious ceremonies. Mahomet found this a^set^ 
tied mode of worship among the Ars^s ; it is aho 
established in India; but it does not appear to be in 
use among the lettered men of China. The cesemonies 
of all places have some resemblance and some difiRer- 
ence ; but God is worshipped throughout the easlh* 
Woe, assuredly, unto them who4o not adore him as we 
do ! whether erring in their tenets ix in their xitee I 
They sit in the shmifw of death : bat the greater Aeir 
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kxiiftfortttiie, the moce are they to be pitied and eiip* 
ported. 

It it indeed a great conaolatioa for us, that the 
MahometSins> the ladians, the Chinese, the Tartan, 
all adore one only God ; for so for they are our kindred. 
Their fatal ignorance of our sacred mysteries can oaly 
inspire us with tender compassion for our wandering 
brethren. Far from us be all spirit of persecutionj 
iHiich would only senre to render them irreconcilable* 

One only God being adored throughout the known 
world, shall those who acknowledge him as their father 
never cease to present to him the revolting. spectacle 
of his children detesting, anathematising, persecuting, 
and massacring one another by way of argument? 

It is hard to determine precisely what the Greeks 
and Romans understood by adoring^ or whether diey 
adored Fauns, Sylvans, Dryads, and Naiads, as they 
adored the twelve superior Gods. It is not likely 
that Adrian's minion, Antinous, was adored by the 
jBgyptians of later times with the same worship which 
they p^id to Serapis ; and it is sufficiently proved that 
the ancient Egyptians did not adore onions and c^o* 
codiles as they did Isis and Osiris. Ambiguity abounds 
everywhere and confounds everything; we are obliged, 
at every word, to exclaim What do you mean 9 we 
must constantly repeat — Define your terms.* 

Is it quite true that Simon^ called the MagidaUy was 
adored among the Romans? Jt is not more true 
that he was utterly unknown to them. 
„ St. Justin, in his Apology^ which was as little known 
at Rome as Simon was, tells us that this God had ^ 
statue erected on the Tyber, or rather near the Tyber, 
between the two bridges, with this inscription — Simoni 
deo sancto. St. Ireneeus and TertuUian attest the same 
thing; but to whom do they attest it? To people 
who had never seen Rome— to Africans, to Allobrogesj 
to Syrians, and to some of the inhabitants of Sichem. 
They had certainly not seen this statue, the real in- 
scription on which was Semo sanco deofidio, and nat 

• See Abuse of Worps and Alexander. 
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SimofU sancio cfeo. They should at kast have toh-^ 
suited Dionysius of Halicarnassus, who gives this in« 
scription in his fourth book. Semo-sanco ^a6 an old 
Sabine word, signifying half God and half man : we 
find in Livy, Bona Semoni sanco censuerunt consecranda. 
This God was one of the most ancient in Roman wor- 
ship, having been consecrated by Tarquin the PrOud ; 
ana was considered as the God of alliances and good 
faith. It was the custom to sacrifice an ox to him» 
9Xkd to write any treaty made with a neighbourmg 
people upon the skin. He had a temple near that of 
Quirinus: offerings were sometimes presented to him 
under the name of Semo the father, and sometimes unr> 
derthat of Sanau fidius; whence Ovid says in his 
Fasti— 

Qtuerebam nonds Sanco, Ftdioue re/errtm. 
An tibi, Semo pater* 

Such was the Roman divinity, which, for so many 
ages, was taken for Simon the Magician, St. Cyril of 
Jerusalem had no doubts on the subject; and St^ 
Augustin, in his first book of Heresies, teils us that 
Simon the Magician himself procured the erection of 
this statue, together with that of his Helena, by order 
of the emperor and Senate. 

This strange fable, the falsehood of which might so 
easily have been discovered, was constantly connected 
with another fable, which relates that Simon and St. 
Peter both appeared before Nero, and challenged'each 
other which of them should soonest bring to life the 
corpse of a near relative of Nero's, and also raise him- 
self highest in the air ; that Simon caused himself to 
be carried up by devils in a fiery chariot ; that St. 
Peter and St. Paul brought him down by their prayers; 
that he broke his legs, and in consequence died; and 
that Nero, being enraged, put both St. Peter and St. 
Paul to death.* 

Abdias, Marcellinus, and Hegestppus, have each 
related this story, with a little difference in the details. 
Arnobius, St. Cyril of Jerusalem, Sulpicius Severus, 

■ HU M I ; IIIBM..I.III WP m I !■— ^1— ■ I I ■■ ■ - ■ 

• See article St. Peter. 
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Philaster, St. Epiphanius^ Isidonis of Dainietta^ Max- 
imus of Turin, and scyeral other authors, guccet- 
sively gare currency to this error, and it was 
generally adopted ; until, at length, there was. found 
at Rome a statue of Simo sancui deusHdius, and the 
learned father Mabillon dug up an ancient monument 
with the inscription, Semoni sanco deofidvo. 

It is nevertheless certain, that there was a Simon, 
whom the Jews believed to be a magician, as it is cer- 
tain that there was an Apolldnius of Tyana. It is 
also true that this Simon^ who was born in the little 
country. of Samaria, gathered together some vagabonds, 
whom he persuaded that he was one sent by God ; h^ 
baptised, mdeed, as well as the Apostles, and raised 
altar against altar. 

The Jews of Samaria, always hostile to those of 
Jerusalem, ventured to oppose this Simon to Jesus 
Christ, acknowledged by the Apostles and Disciples, 
all of whom were of the tribe of Benjamin or that of 
Jjudah. He baptised like them ; but to the baptism of 
water he added fire, saying, that he had been tbretold 
by John, the Baptist in these words — " Hethatcometb 
after me is. mightier than I ; he shall baptise you with 
the Holy Ghost and with fire."* 

Simon lighted a lambent flame over the baptismal 
font with naphtha, from the Asphaltic lake. His party 
was very strong ; but it is very doubtful whether his 
disciples adored him ; St. Justin is the only one who 
believes it. 

Menander, like Simon, said he was sent by God to 
be>the saviour of men. All the false Messiahs, Bar- 
cochebas especially, called themselves ^ent by God; but 
not even Barcochebas demanded to be adored. Men 
are not often erected into divinities while th^y live ; 
unless, indeed, they be Alexanders or Roman emperors, 
who expressly order their slaves so to do. But. this 
is noti strictly speaking, adoration ; it is an extraordi- 
nary homipig0, an anticipated apotheosis^, a flattery as 
ridiculous as those which are lavished on Octavius by 
Virgil and Horace. 

* Matthew, chap, iii, vfrse 11. 
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ADULTERY. 

We are not indebted for this expression to the 
Greeks; they called adultery moicheia, from which 
came the Latin mcechus, which we have not adopted^ 
We owe it neither to the Syriac tongue nor to the He- 
brew, a jargon of the Syriac, in Which adultery is called 
riiuph. In Latin, adulter atio signified alteration — adul- 
feration, one thing put for another — o counterfeit, as 
false keys, false bargains > false signatures; thus he, who 
took possession of another's bed, was called adulter, ^ 

In a similar way, by antiphrasis, the name of coccyx^ 
a cuckoo, was given to the poor husband into whose 
nest a stranger intruded, Pliny, the naturalist, saySj* 
" Coccyx ova subdit in nidis alienis ; ita plerique alienos 
uxoTi^faciunt matres^—^* the cuckoo deposits its eegs 
in the nests of other birds ; so the Romans not unfre- 
quently make mothers of the wives of their friends.** 
The comparison is not over just. Coccyx signifying a 
cuckoo, we have made of it cuckold. What a number 
of things do we owe to the Romans ! But as thft 
sense of all words is subject to change, the term stpplied 
to cuckold, which, according to good grammar, should 
l>e the gallant, is appropriated to the Msband. Some oC 
the learned assert, that it is to the Greeks we owe the 
Emblem of the horns, and that they bestowed the api 
pellation of goat\ upon a husband, the disposition of 
whose wife resembled that of a female of the same 
species. Indeed, they used the epithet son of a goe^ 
in the same way as the piodern vulgar do an appdlation 
which is much more literal. 

These vile terms are no longer made use of in good 
company; Even the word adultery is never pronounced; 
We do not now say " Madame la Duchesse lives in 
adultery with Monsieur le Cheoalier — Madame la Mar- 
quise has a criminal intimacy with Monsieur VAbb6;'* 
but we say, " Monsieur VMbe h this week the love? of 
Madame la Marquise/*^ When ladies talk of their adul* 

• Book X, chap. ^. 
t See Goat. 
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tftries to thcif female friends, tbey aay, '* I confess I 
have some inclination for Mm," They used formerly 
^to coBiiess that thej felt some evleem; hat since' the 
time when a certam citizen^s wife accused herself to 
her confessor of having etteem for a counsellor, and the 
confessor enquired as to the numher of proofs of es- 
teem afforded, ladies of quality have etteemed no 
one, and gone hut little to confession. 

The women of Lacedeemon, we are told, knew neither 
confession nor adultery It is true that Menelaiis had 
experienced the intractability of Helen ; but Lycurgus 
set all right by making the women common, when the 
husbands were willing to lend them and the vnves 
-consented. Every one may dispose of his own. In 
this case a husband had not to apprehend that he 
should foster in his house the oiTspring of a stranger ; 
all children belonged to the republic, and not to any 
piurticular family, so that no one was injured. Adul- 
tery is an evil only in as much as it is a theft ; but 
we do not steal that which is given to us. The Lace- 
deemonians, therefore, had good reason for saying that 
adultery was impossible among them. 

It is otherwise in our modern nations, where every 
law is founded on the principle of me'-m and tuum. 
' It is the greatest wrong, the greatest injury, to give 
a poor fellow children which do not belong to him, 
and lay upon him a burden which he ought not to 
•bear. Races of heroes have thus been utterly bastar- 
4Jised. The wives of the Astolphos and the Jocondos, 
through a depraved appetite, a momentary weakness, 
have become pregnant by some deformed dwarf — some 
Jittle page, devoid alike of heart and mind : and both the 
bodies and souls of the ofFspringhave borne testimony 
to the fact. In some countries of Europe the heirs to the 
greatest names are little insignificant apes, who have 
in their halls the portraits of their pretended fathers, 
six. feet high, handsome, well*made, and carrying a 
broad-sword which their successors of the present day 
would scarcely be able to lift. Important offices are 
tjius held by men who have no right to them, and 
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whose hearts, beadsy and arms, are unequal to the 
burden. -,.>'. 

: ■:-■ In some provinces of Europe^ the girls make lf>Ye, 
without their afterwards becoming less prudent .wives. 
In France, it is quite the contrary ; the girls are shut 
up in convents, where, hitherto, they have received a 
most ridiculous education. Their mothers, in order 
to console them, teach them to look for liberty 
in marriage. Scarcely have, they lived a year 
with their husbands when they become impatient to 
.ascertain the force of their attractions. A young wife 
neither sits, nor eats, nor walks, nor goes to the play, 
but in company with women who have each their rer 
gular intrigue. If she has not her lover like the 
rest, she is said to be unpaired; and ashamed of being 
.so, she is afraid to show herself.* 

The Orientals proceed quite in another way* Giiis 
are brought to them and warranted virgins on the word 
of a Circassian. They marry them, and shut them 
up as a measure of precaution, as we shut up ouy 
m^ids. No jokes there upon ladies and their husbands! 
no songs ! — nothing resembling our grave quodlibets 
about horns and cuckoldom ! We pity the great ladie» 
of Turkey, Persia^ and India ; but they are a hundred 
-times happier in their seraglios than our young women 
in their convents^f 

It sometimes happens amongst us, that a dissatisfied 
husband, not choosing to institute a criminal process 
. against his wife for adultery, which would subject hiia 
to the imputation of barbarity, contents himself with 
obtaining a separation of person and property. 

And here we must insert an abstract of a memorial^ 
drawn up by a good man who finds himself in this 
situation. These are his complaints ; are they just or 
not?— 



* This ift a lively and by no means an exaji^gerated picture of 
tbe French dooiesticity under the old regime. — T. 

t So says Lady Mary Wortley Montague, who extends the 
assertion to wives, Tbc Pfrsie^o Letteri of Moutesauieu U\\ ft 
dUfereot Ule.— T. 



A'Memorialf written hy a Magistrate, about the year 1764. 

A principal magistrate of a town in France is so 
unfortunate as to have a wife who was debauched by 
a priest before her marriage, and has since brought 
herself to public shame ; he has» however, contented 
himself with a private separation. This man, who is 
forty years old, healthy, and of a pleasing figure, has 
need of female society. He is too scrupulous to seek 
to seduce the wife of another ; he even fears to con- 
tract an illicit intimacy with a maid or a widow. In this 
state of sorrdw and perplexity, he addresses the fol^ 
lowing complaints to the Church, of which he is a 
member : — 

" My wife is criminal ; and I suffer the punishment. 
A female is necessary to the comfort of my life— nay, 
even to the preservation of. my virtue ; yet she is nr 
fused me by the Church, which forbids me to marry aa 
honest woman. The civil law of the present day, 
which is, unhappily, founded on the canon law, de« 
prives me of the rights of humanity. The Church 
<;ompels me to seek either pleasures which she repro- 
bates, or shameful consolations which she condenvis ; 
she forces me to be criminal. . 

" If I look round among the nations of the earth, I 
nee no religion, except die Roman Catholic, which 
4dOes not recognize divorce and second marriage as a 
natural right. What inversion of order, then, has 
made it a virtue in Catholics to suffer adultery, and a 
^uty to live without wives when their wives have thtis 
shamefully injured them? Why is a cankered tie in- 
dissoluble, notwithstanding the great maxim adopted 
by the Code, Quicquid ligatur ditsolubile est? A sepa- 
ration of person and property is granted me, but not 
a divorce! The law takes from me my wife, and leaves 
me the word sacrament ! I no longer enioy matrimony, 
htit still- 1 am married ! What contracuotion I What 
slavery! 

^* Nor is it less strange that this law of the Church is . 
directly contrary to the words which she believes to 
have been pronounced by Jesus Christ: " Who?'" 

d3 
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shall put away his wife, except it be for fornication, and 
shall many another, committeth adultery."* 

" I have no wish here to enquire whether the pontiffs 
of Rome have a right to violate at pleasure the law of 
him whom they regard as their master ; whether, when a 
kingdom wants an heir, it is allowable to repudiate the 
woman who is incapable of giving one ; nor whether a 
turbulent wife, one attacked by lunacy, or one guilty 
of murdier, should not be divorced as well as an adul- 
tress : I confine myself to what concerns my own sad 
situation. God permits me to marry again ; but the 
i)ishop of Rome forbids me t 

" Divorce was customary among Catholics under afl 
the Emperors, as well as in all the disjointed memr- 
beps of the Roman Empire. Almost all Uiose kings of 
France who are called ef the first race, repudiated thw 
wives and took fresh ones. At length came one Gie^ 
^ry IX. an enemy to emrperors and kings, who, by a 
decree, made the bonds of marriage indissoluble ; and 
his decretal b^ame the law of Europe. Hence, when 
a king wished to repudiate an adulterous wife, aocord!- 
rkg to the law of Jesus Christ; hecould not do so with)- 
%mt fitst seeking some ridienlous pretext. Saint 
Louis was obliged, in oi^dierto effect Ins nnforto- 
nate divorce from EkcHiora' of Guienne, to allege a 
relationship which did not exist? and Henry I V., to v»- 
piidikte Mturgtffet of Valois, brought forward a s|Bl 
more nnfouilded pretenoe — a wstnt of consent. Thus 
A laT^ul dftorce'was to be- obtained only by falsehood. 
'''What! mayasov^reign^bdicate his crown, and shall 
he not, witht»tft the Pope's pentaission, abdicate lus 
fafthletfs Wife? And i«it pdssible that men, enlighl> 
-ened in otli«t 'thiilgSy ha^so long submitted to this 
absurd and abject slavery! 

- ^ Let 6^r priests a^ fl«r<mimks abstain from women, 
if it must be s^t they have nly consent. It is detri^ 
mental to lli^ p^ogt^ss of porpulation, and a misforttme 
fbr them ; but they deserve that misfortune whidi tlMf 
)iave cbntrived for' ^Mselvesv They are the victims 

--• 
•• Matthew> ^ap. xiz. 
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or the Popes, who in them hare wished to possets 
slaves — soldiers without faaasily or country^ living only 
for the Church; but I, a magistrate, who serve dia 
•tate the whole day long, hav^ occasion for a woman at 
night ; and the Church has no right to deprive me of 
a possession allowed mci by the Deity. The Apostles 
were married ; Joseph was married ; and I wisn to be 
married. If I, an Alsatian, am dependent on a pri^t 
who Uves at Rome, and has the jbarbavoas power to 
deprive me of a wife, — he may as well make me an 
•eunuch to sing MUerere in his chapel.'' 

A Plea far Wwe$. 

Equity requires that, after giving this memorial in 
favour of husbands, we should also lay before the 
public the plea on behalf of wives, presented to the 
junta of Portugal, by one Countess D'Ardra. It is in 
aubstance as follows : — 

''The Gospel has forbidden adultery to my husband 
as well as to me ; we shall be damned alike ; nothing 
is more cerCain, Although he has been guilty of fifty 
infidelities, — though he 1ms given my necklace to one 
of my rivals, and my ear-rines to another, I have not 
called upon the judges to order his head to be shaved, 
himself to be shut up with monks, and his property to 
be given to me : yet I, for having but once imitated 
jhtfUy-^for hawring done that with the handsomest 
^yoong^man in Lisbon, which he- is allowed to do every 
day with the homeliest and most stupid creatures of 
-the court and the city, must be placed on a stool to 
tanswer the questions of a set of licentiates, every one 
•o€ whom would be at my feet were he alone witJi me 
ia my -closet ;. must have the finest hair in the world 
cut ^om my head ; be confined with nuns who have 
not common sense ; be deprived of my portion and 
masriaffe settlement, and see my property given to my 
.£do1! of a hnsband, to assist him in seducing other 
'Womevi, and committing fresh adulteries. I aak if the 
thing is uist? — ^if it is^ not evident that the cuckidds 
are the taw-makers? 
. ** The answeic-to my eomplamts is, tii^ t f 
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forUnafe in not being stoned at the city gate by itie 
cations and the people, as was the custom with the 
first nation of the earth — the cherished natiori-i— the 
chosen people — the only one which was right when 
ail others were wrong. 

. " To these barbarians I reply, that when the poor 
woman, taken in adultery, was presented by her 
accusers to the Master of the Old and of the New 
Xaw, he did not order her to be stoned ; on the con- 
trary, he reproached their injustice, tracing on the 
sand, with his finger, the old Hebrew proverb, " Let 
him who is without sin cast the first stone/' AH then 
retired ; the oldest being the first to depart, since, the 
greater their age, the more adulteries they had com- 
mitted. 

"Thedoctors of the canon law tellme, that this story 
of the woman taken in adultery is related only in the 
Gospel of St. John, and that there it is nothing more 
than an interpolation ; that Leontius and Mddonat 
affirm that it is but to be found in one ancient 
Greek copy; that not one of the twenty-three first 
commentators has spoken of it ; that neither Origen, 
nor St. Jerome, nor St. John Chrysostom, nor Theor 
phylact, nor Nonnus, knew any thing of it; and 
that it is not in the Syriac Bible, nor in the version of 
Ulphilas. 

'^ Such are the arguments advanced by. my hus- 
, band's advocates, who would not only shave my head, 
but stone me also. 

'* However, thode who plead for me say, that Ammo- 
n^us, a writer of the third century, acknowledges the 
truth of this story ; and that St. Jerome, while he re^ 
jects it in some passages, adopts it in others; in short, 
that it is now authenticated. Here I hold, and say 
to my husband, — * If you are without sin, shave my 
head, confine me, take my property ; but if you have 
committed more sins than I have, it is I iKrho must 
shave you, have you confined, and seize your posses- 
sions. In both cases the justice is. thas^me.' > 

^' My husband replies, that he is my superior and my 
head; that be is tiJIer than me by more than -an 
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inch ; that he id as rough as a bear '; and that, conte- 
quently^ I owe him everything, and he owes me 
nothing. 

^' But, I ask if Queen Anne of England is not the 
head of her husband? if the Prince of Denmark, 
who is her High- Admiral, does not owe her an entire 
obedience? and if she would not have him condemned 
by the House of Peers, should the little man prove un- 
faithful? It is ^lear that if women have not; their 
husbands punished, it is when they are not the 
strongest."* 



CONCLUSIOSr OF THE CHAPTER ON ADULTERY. 

In order to obtain an equitable verdict in an action 
for adultery, the jury should be composed of twelve 
inen and twelve women, with an hermaphrodite to 
give the casting vote in the event of necessity. 

But singular cases may exist wherein raillery is in- 
applicable, and of which it is not for us to judge. 
Such is the adventure related by St. Augustin in his 
sermon on Christ's preaching on the Mount. 

Septiraius Acyndinus, proconsul of Syria, caused a 
Christian of Antioch, who was unable to pay to the 
treasury a pound of gold (the amount to which he was 
taxed), to be thrown into prison, and threatened with 
death. A wealthy man promised the unfortunate 
prisoner's wife to furnish her with the pound if she 
would consent to his desires. The wife hastened to 
' inform her husband, who begged that she would save 
his life at the expense of his rights, which he was 
willing to give up. She obeyed ; but the man who 
owed her the gold deceived her by giving her a sack- 
ful of earth. The husband, being still unable to pay 
Ae tax, was about to be led to the scaffold ; but thi» 
infamous transaction having reached the ears of the 
proconsul, he paid the pound of gold from his own 

* These lively statements advert rather to French than to 
English law and custom ; hut in that given to the female, in 
particular, there is so much whicli is generally applicab'- 
bai been thought fit to retain them.— T. 
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eofFers, and gave to the Christian couple the estate 
from which the sackful of earth had been taken. 

It is certain, that far from injuring her husband, 
the wife, in this instance, acted conformably to his 
will, not only obeying him, but also saving his life. 
St. Augustin does not venture to decide on the guilt 
or virtue of this action ; he is afraid to condemn it. 

It is, in my opinion, very singular that Bayle should 
pretend to be more severe than St. Augustin.* Hq 
boldly condemns the poor woman. This would be 
inconceivable, did we noc know how much almost 
every writer has suffered his pen to belie his heart, 
— -with what facility his own feelings have been &a<^ri- 
ficed to the fear of enraging some evil-disposed 
pedant, — ^in a word, how inconsistent he has been 
with himself. 

A Father's Reflection. 

A word on the contradictory education which we 
bestow upon our daughters. We inculcate an immode- 
rate desire of pleasing ; we dictate when natute does 
enough without us, and add to her lessons every re- 
finement of art. When they are perfectly train ea, we 
punish them if they put in practice the very arts which 
we have been so anxious to teach ! What should we 
think of a dancing-master, who, having taught a pupil 
for ten years, would break his leg because he had 
found him dancing with other people? 

Might not this paragraph be added to the chapter 
of contradic tions f 

AFFIRMATION ON OATH. ^ 

We shall not say anything of the affirmations so 
frequently made use of by the learned. To affirm,, to 
decide, is allowable only in geometry. In everything 
else let us imitate the Doctor Metaphrastes of Moli^re— 
it may be so ; the thing is feasible; it is not impossible ^ 
we shall see. Let us adopt Rabelais' perhaps, Mon- 
taigne's wkai know I? the Roman non. liquet, or the 

• Bayle'sDictionar^^'-'Article^tfeyfMiHmif. 
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doubt of tbe Adienian academy : — ^but only in profane 
matters be it understood, for in $acred tbtngs we are 
well aware that doubting is not permitted. 

The primitives, in England called Quakers, are al- 
lowed to give testimony in a court of justice on their 
i»imple affirmation, without taking an oath. The peers 
of die realm have the same privilege — the lay peers 
tiffirming on their honour, and the bishops laying their 
hands on their hearts. The Quakers obtained it in the 
reign of Charles IL and are the only sect in Euiope 
so honoured. 

The Lord Chancellor Cowper wished to compel the 
Quakers to swear like other citizens. He who was then 
at their head said to him gravely — *^ Friend Chancellor, 
thou oughtest to know that our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ hath forbidden us to affirm otherwise 
than by yea or naif : he hath expressly said, / forbid 
thee to swear by heaven, because it is the throne of God; 
by the earth, because it is his footstool ; by Jerusalem, 
because it is the city of the king of kings; or by thy head, 
because thou canst not change the coUmr of a single hair. 
This, friend, is positive ; and we will not disobey God 
to please thee and thy parliament." — ** It is impossible 
to argue better," replied the Chancellor ; " but be it 
known to thee, that Jupiter one day ordered all beasts 
of burden to get shod : horses, mules, and even ca- 
mels, instantly obeyed ; the asses alone resisted ; they 
made so many representations, and brayed so long, 
that Jupiter, who was good-natured, at last said to 
them, ** Asses, I grant your prayer : you shall not be 
^ shod, but the first slip you make, you shall have a 
most sound cudgelling." 

It must be allowed that, hitherto, the Quakers have 
made no slips. 

AGAR, OR HAGAR. 

Whe!n a man puts away his mistress — ^his friend — 
the partner of his bed, he must either make her con- 
dition tolerably comfortable, or be regarded, amongst 
iBtn, as a man of a bad heart. 

We «re told that Abn^am was. very rich in t* 
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sert of Gerar, although he did not possess an inch of 
land. However, we know with the greatest certainty 
that he defeated the armies of four great kings witn 
three hundred and eighteen shepherds. 

He should, then, at least have given a small flock to 
his mistress Agar, when he sent her. away in the desert. 
I speak here according to worldly notions, always 
reverencing those incomprehensible ways which. are 
not our ways. 

I would have given my old companion Agar a few 
sheep, a few goats, a few suits of clothes for herself 
and our son Ismael, a good she-ass for the mother and 
a pretty foal for the child, a camel to carry their lug»- 
gage, and at least two servants to attend them and 
prevent them from being devoured by wolves. . 

But when the Father of the Faithful exposed his poor 
mistress and her child in the desert, he gave Uiem 
only a loaf and a pitcher of water. 

Some impious persons have asserted that Abraham 
was not a very tender father — that he wished to make 
his bastard son die of hunger and to cut his legitimate 
son's throat ! But s^ain let it be remembered, that 
these ways were not our ways. 

It is said that poor Agar went away into the desert 
of Beer-sheba. There was no desert of Beer-skeba; 
this name was not known until long after : but this is 
a mere trifle ; the foundation of the story is not the 
less authentic. 

It is true that the posterity of Agar's son Ismail 
took ample revenge on the posterity of Sarah's son 
Isaac, in favour of whom he had been cast out. The 
Saracens, descending in a right line from Ismael, made 
themselves masters of Jerusalem, whiqh belonged by 
right of conquest to the posterity of Isaac. I would 
have made the Saracens descend from Sarah ; the ety- 
mology would then have been neater. It has been as- 
.serted that the word Saracen comes from sarac, a robber« 
I do not believe that any people have ever called, them- 
selves robbers; nearly all have been robbers, but it is 
not usual for them to take the title. . Saracen descend- 
incf from Sarah, appears to lue to sound better. 
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ALCHYMY. 

Tbe emphatic al placeathe alchymist aii mach above 
tbe ordinary chymist, an the gokl iirhich he ol)tain8 is 
superior to other metals. Germany still swarms with 
people who seek the philosopher* s stoncj as the water of 
immortality has been sought in China, and the fountain 
of youth in Europe. In France, some have been known 
to ruin themselves in this pursuit. 

The number of those who have believed in transmu- 
tations is prodigious, and the number of cheats has 
been in proportion to that of the credulous. At Paris 
we have seen Signor Dammi, marquis of Conventiglia, 
obtain some hundred louis from several of tlie nobility 
that he might make them gold to the amount of two 
or three crowns.* 

The best trick that has ever been performed in 
akhjnmy was that of a Rosicrucian who, in 1620, went 
to Henry, duke of Bouillon, of the house of Turenne, 
sovereign prince of Sedan, and addressed him as fol*- 
lows : ** You have not a sovereignty proportioned to 
your great courage, but I will make you richer than 
the Emperor. I cannot remain for more than two 
days in your states, having to go to Venice to hold 

* Tbe success ot Count Cafciiustro, btith iu Fraore and Eng' 
land, since the time of Voltaire, proves that tbe cr»'duliiy hai 
not been Iod^ extinct, if it be iutirely so at present. 'I'be afore- 
said count, like the marquis here spoken of, knew how to 
turn tbe follies of people of quality to his o«u accouut, as bis 
scheme of a revived ordf rot Egyptian masonry iu London proved. 
Theve was to be a female branch, and several women of fashion, to 
add to tbe splendour ot some silly cen-m"uy, lent their Jewels, 
which, it is needless to observe, they never saw af^ain ; bdt they 
were wise enou{;h to prefer the loss to public ridicule. Modern 
Chemistry has done away with much ot the delusive foundation 
of Alchymy, although the pretension to form diamonds by a 
chemical process, is not much unlike the elder folly. Science 
,hasf and ever AoJ, ** bubbles as the water hath." The some. 
\h'ixkg out of nothing, to be created by nominal sinkings funds, 
and the clearance of public debt by the same, is not a jot les$ 
e](tra vacant than tbe pretended gold-makin^^it li possibly 
more 90. 
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the grand assembly of the brethren; I only charge 
you to keep the secret. Send to the first apothecary 
of your town for some litharge; throw into it ox^e 
grain of the red powder which I will give you; put 
the whole into a crucible ; and in a quarter of an hour 
you will have gold." 

The prince performed the operation, and repeated 
it three times, in presence of the virtuoso. This man 
had previously bought up all the litharge from the 
apothecaries of Sedan, and got it re-sold after mixing 
with it a few ounces of gold. The adept, on taking 
leave, made the Duke of Bouillon a present of aU his 
transmuting powder. 

The prince, having made three ounces of gold with 
three grains, doubted not that with three hundred 
thousand grains he should make three hun.djred 
thousand ounces, and that he should in a week pos- 
sess eighteen thousand seven hundred and fifty pounds 
of gold, besides what he should afterwards make. It 
took at least three months to make this powder. Th^ 
philosopher was in haste to depart ; he was without 
anything, having given all to the prince, and wanted 
some ready money in order to hold the states-general 
of hermetic philosophy. He was a man very moderate 
in his desires^ and asked only twenty thousand crowns 
for the expenses of his journey. The duke, ashamed 
to give so small a sum, presented him with forty 
thousand. When he had consumed all the litharge ip 
Sedan, he made no more gold, nor ever more saw his 
philosopher or his forty thousand crowns. 

All pretended alchymic transmutations have been 
performed nearly in the same manner. To change 
one natural production into ano'ther, as, for example, 
iron into silver, is a rather difficult operation, since it 
requires two things a little above our power — the 
ajmihilation of the iron and the creation of the silver. 

We must not, however/reject all discoveries of secrets 
and all new inventions. It is with them as with theatri- 
cal pieces, there may be one good out of a thou^s^d. 
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ALCORAN, 
. OR, MORE PROPERLY, THE KORAN. 

SECTION I. 

This book governs with despotic sway tlie whole 
of northem Africa; from Moont Atlas to the desert of 
Ba3rea» the whole of Egypt, the coasts of the Ethiopian 
Sea to the extent of six hundred leagues, Syria, Asia 
Minor, all the countries round the Black and the Cas- 
pian Seas (excepting the kini^dom of Astracan) the 
whole empire of Hindostan, all Persia, a ^reat part of 
Tartary; and in Europe, Thrace, Macedonia, Bulgar 
ria, Servia, Bosnia, Greece, Epirus, and nearly all the 
itflands as far as the little strait of Otranto, which 
terminates these immense possessions. 

In this prodigious extent of country there is not a 
■single Mahometan who has the happiness of reading 
iour sacred books ; and very few of our literati are 
acquainted with the Koran, of which we almost always 
form a ridiculous idea, notwithstanding thje researches 
of our really learned men. 

The -first lines of this book are as follow : — " Praise 
4o God/ the sovereign of all worlds — to the God of 
mercy, the sovereign of the day of justice I Thee we 
adore I to thee only do we look for protection. Lead 
us ia the right way — in the way of those whom thou 
hast loaded with thy graces, and not in the way of 
the oUects of thy wrath— of them who have gone 
astray. 

Buch is the introduction. Then come three letters, 
Ai Li M; which, according to the learned Sale, are . 
not understood, for each commentator explains them 
in his own way; but the most common opinion is, 
that they signify Aily Latif, Magid-^Gody Grace, 
Glory. 

God himself then speaks to Mahomet in these 
words r — 

" Tlfls book admitteth not of doubt. It is for the 
direction of the just, who believe in the depths of the 
faith, who observe the times of prayer, who distribute 
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in alms what it hath pleased me to give them, who be- 
lieve in the revelation which hath descended to thee, 
and was delivered to the prophets before thee. Let 
the faithful have a firm assurance in the life to come ; 
let them be directed by their Lord ; and they shall be 
hiappy." 

" As for unbelievers, it matt^i-eth not whether thou 
callest them or no : they do not believe ; the seal of 
unbelief is on their hearts and on their ears ; a tefrri- 
ble punishment awaiteth them. 

" There are some who say, " We believe in God 
and in the Last Day, but in their hearts they are un~ 
believers. They think to deceive the Eternal; they 
deceive themselves withont knowing it. Infirmity 
is in their hearts, and God himself increaseth this 
infirmity," &c. 

These words are said to have incomparably more 
energy in Arabic. Indeed, the Koran still passes for 
the most elegant and most sublime book which has 
beeil written in that language. 

We have imputed to the Koran a great number of 
fpoHsh things which it never contained. It was chiefly 
against the Turks, who had become Mahometans, that 
our monks wrote so many books, at a time when no 
other opposition was of much service against the con- 
querors of Constantinople. Our authors, much more 
numerous than the Janissaries, had no great difficulty 
in ranging our women on their side ; they persuaded 
them that Mahomet looked upon them merely as in- 
telligent animals ; that, by the laws of the Koran, 
th6y were all slaves, having no property in this world, 
nor any share in the Paradise of the next. The false- 
hood of all this is evident ; yet it has all been firmly 
•believed. 

It was, however, only necessary, in order to. dis- 
cover the deception, to have read the fourth sura of 
chapter of the Koran, in which would have been found 
the following laws, translated in the same manner by^Du 
Ryer, who reajided for a long time at Constantinople; 
by Maraeci, who never went there; and by Sale, who 
lived twenty^ve years among the Arabs. 
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Mahomed R^UUvom mih respect to Wives. 

1. 

Never marry idolatrous women, unless thev will 
becoQie believers. A Mussulman servant is better 
than an idolatrous womaii, though of the highest 
rank. 

.2. 

They who, having wives, wish to make a vow of 
chastity, shall wait four months before they decide. 
• Wives shall conduct themselves towards their hus- 
bands as their husbands conduct themselves towarda 
them. 

3. 

You may separate yourself from your wife twice; 
but if you divorce her a third time, it must be for 
ever; you must either keep her humanely or put her 
away kindly. You are not permitted to keep any- 
thing from her which you have given to her. 

4. 
Good wives are obedient and attentive, even in the 
absence of their husbands. If your wife is prudent, 
be careful not to have any quarrel with her ; but if 
one should happen, let an arbiter be chosen from your 
own family, and one from hers. 

5. 

Take one wife, or two, or three, or four, but never 
more. But if you doubt your ability to act equitably 
towards several, take only one. Give them a suitable 
dowry, take care of them, and speak to them always 
like a friend. 

6. 

You are not permitted to inherit from your wife 
against her will ; nor to prevent her from marrying 
another after her divorce, in order to possess your- 
self of her dower, unless she has been declared guilty 
of some crime. . . 

When you choose to separate yourself from your 
wife and take another, you must not, though you nave 
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fortmiafe in not being stoned at the city gate by the 
cafions and the people^ as was the custom with the 
first nation of the earth — the cherished nation^-Mshe 
chosen people — the only one wfaieh was right when 
all others were wrong. 

, " To these barbarians I reply, that when the poor 
womany taken in adultery, was presented by her 
accusers to the Master of the Old and of the New 
Law, he did not o^der her to be stoned ; on the con-^ 
trary, he reproached their injustice, tracing on the 
sand, with his finger, the old Hebrew proverb, " Let 
him who is without sin cast the first stone." All then 
retired ; the oldest being the first to depart, since, the 
^eater their age, the more adulteries they had com- 
mitted. 

** The doctors of the canon law tell me, that this story 
of the woman taken in adultery is related only in the 
Gospel of St. John, and that there it is nothing more 
than an interpolation ; that Leontius and Mddonat 
affirm that it is but to be found in one ancient 
Greek copy ; that not one of the twenty-three first 
commentators has spoken of it ; that neither Origen^ 
nor St. Jerome, nor St John Chrysostom, nor Theor 
phylact, nor Nonnus, knew any thing of it; and 
that it is not in the Syriac Bible, nor in the version of 
Ulphilas. 

'^ Such are the arguments advanced by. my hus- 
, band's advocates, who would not only shave my bead, 
but stone me also. 

** However, thoi^ who plead for me say, that Ammo- 
n}us, a writer of the third century, acknowledges the 
truth of this story ; and that St. Jerome, while he ce^ 
jects it in some passages, adopts it in others; in short, 
that it is now authenticated. Here I hold, and say 
to my husband, — * If you are without sin, shave my 
head, confine me, take my property ; but if you have 
committed more sins than I have, it is I )vho must 
shave you, have you confined, and seize your posses- 
sions. In both cases the justice is.thas^me.' . 

** My husband replies, that he is mv superior and my 
head; that be is tidier than me by more than-an 
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inch ; that he is as rough as a bear '; and that, conte- 
quently, I owe him everythingy and he owes me 
nothing. 

'' But, I ask if Queen Anne of England is not the 
head of her husband? if the Prince of Denmark, 
who is her High-Admiraiy does not owe her an entire 
obedience? and if she would not have him condemned 
by the House of Peers, should the little man prove un- 
faithful? It is clear that if women have not their 
husbands punished, it is when they are not the 
•trongest."* 



CONCLUSION OF THE CHAPTEE ON ADULTERY. 

In order to obtain an equitable verdict in an action 
for adultery, the jury should be composed of twelve 
inen and twelve women, with an hermaphrodite to 
give the casting vote in the event of necessity. 

But singular cases may exist wherein raillery is in- 
applicable, and of which it is not for us to judge. 
Such is the adventure related by St. Augustin in his 
sermon on Christ's preaching on the Mount. 

Septiraius Acyndinus, proconsul of Syria, caused a 
Christian of Antioch, who was unable to pay to the 
treasury a pound of gold (the amount to which he was 
taxed), to be thrown into prison, and threatened with 
death. A wealthy man promised the unfortunate 
prisoner's wife to furnish her with the pound if she 
would consent to his desires. The wife hastened to 
'inform her husband, who begged that she would save 
bis life at the expense of his rights, which he was 
willing to give up. She obeyed ; but the man who 
owed her the gold deceived her by giving her a sack- 
ful of earth. The husband, being still unable to pay 
Ae tax, was about to be led to the scaffold ; but th» 
infamous transaction having reached the ears of the 
proconsul, he paid the pound of gold from his own 

* These lively statements advert ratber to Freneh than to 
English law and custom ; but in that given to the female, hi 
particular, there is so much which is generally applicable, it 
has been thought fit to retain them.— T. 
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eofiers, and gave to the Christian couple the estate 
from which the sackful of earth had been taken. 

It is certain, that far from injuring her husband, 
the wife, in this instance, acted conformably tol his 
will, not only obeying him, but also saving his life. 
St. Augustin does not venture to decide on the guilt 
or virtue of this action ; he is afraid to condemn it. 

It is, in my opinion, very singular that Bayle shoiiid 
pretend to be more severe than St. Augustin.* He 
boldly condemns the poor woman. This would be 
inconceivable, did we not know how much almost 
every writer has suffered his pen to belie his heart, 
— with what facility his own feelings have been sacri- 
ficed to the fear of enragiag some evil-disposed 
pedant, — in a word, how iaconsistent he has been 
with himself. 

A Father's Reflectim. 

A word on the contradictory education which we 
bestow upon our daughters. We inculcate an immode- 
rate desire of pleasing ; we dictate when natui-e does 
enough without us, and add to her lessons every re- 
finement of art. When they are perfectly trained, we 
punish them if they put in practice the very arts which 
we have been so anxious to teach ! What should we 
think of a dancing-master, who, having taught a pupil 
for ten years, would break his leg because he had 
found him dancing with other people? 

Might not this paragraph be added to the chapter 
of contradictions f 

AFFIRMATION ON OATH. ^ 

We shall not say anything of the affirmations so 
frequently made use of by the learned. To affirm,, to 
decide, is allowable only in geometry. In everything 
else let us imitate the Doctor Metaphrastes of Moli^re — 
it may be so ; the thing is feasible; it is not impossible ^ 
we shall see. Let us adopt Rabelais' perhaps, Mon- 
taigne's wkai know IP the Roman non. liquet, or the 

• Bayle's Dietioimry^Aiticlt ^tfeyiMiiMw. 
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dotAt of the Adienian academy : — ^but only in profane 
matters be it understood, for in sacred things we are 
well aware that doubting is not permitted. 

The primitives, in England called Quakerty are al- 
lowed to give testimony in a court of justice on their 
simple affirmation, without taking an oath. The peers 
of the realm have the same privilege — the lay peers 
^n&Tming on their honour, and the bishops laying their 
hands on their hearts. The Quakers obtained it in the 
reign of Charles II. and are the only sect in Europe 
80 honoured. 

The Lord Chancellor Cowper wished to compel the 
Quakers to swear like other citizens. He who was then 
attheir head said to him gravely — ''Friend Chancellor, 
thou oughtest to know that our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ hath forbidden us to affirm otherwise 
than by yea or nay : he hath expressly said, / forbid 
thee to swear by heaven, because it is the throne of God; 
by the earth, because it is his footstool ; by Jerusalem, 
because it is the city of the king of kings; or by thy head, 
because thou canst not change the colour of a single hair. 
This, friend, is positive; and we. will not disobey God 
to please thee and thy parliament/* — " It is impossible 
to argue better," replied the Chancellor ; " but be it 
known to thee, that Jupiter one day ordered all beasts 
of burden to get shod : horses, mules, and even cit- 
mels, instantly obeyed ; the asses alone resisted ; they 
made so many representations, and brayed so long, 
that Jupiter, who was good-natured, at last said to 
them, '' Asses, I grant your prayer : you shall not be 
shod, but the first slip you make, you shall have a 
most sound cudgelling/' 

It must be allowed that, hitherto, the Quakers have 
made no sUps. 

AGAR, OR HAGAR. 

Whe!n a -man puts away -his mistress — his friend — 
the partner of his bed, he must either make her con- 
dition tolerably comfortable, or be regarded^ amongst 
tis, tea a man of a bad heart. 

We are tdd that Abraham was.very rich in t^ 
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dear/' said he, ^' no one will then feel any inclination 
to laugh** According to the Koran, an angel will weigh 
both men and women in a great balance : this idea, 
too, is taken from the Magi. He also stole from them 
their narrow bridge which must be passed over after 
death, and their elysium, where the Mussulmen Elect 
will find baths, well-furnished apartments, good beds, 
and houris with great black eyes. He does, it is true, 
say that all these pleasures of the senses, so necessary 
to those who are to rise again with senses, will be 
nothing in comparison with the pleasure of contempla- 
ting the Supreme Being. He has the humility to con- 
fess that he himself will not enter paradise through his 
own merits, but purely by the toUl of God. Through 
this same pure Divine will, he orders that a fifth part of 
the spoil shall always be reserved for the prophet. 

It is not true that he excludes women from para- 
dise. It is hardly likely that so able a man should 
have chosen to embroil himself with that half of the 
human race by which the other half is led. Abulfeda 
relates, that an old woman one day importuned him to 
tell her what she must do to get into paradise. " My 
good lady," said he, *' paradise is not for old women." 
The eood woman began to weep; but the prophet 
consoled her by saying, " There will be no old women, 
because they will become young again." This conso^ 
latory doctrme is confirmed in the fifty-fourth chapter 
of the Koran. 

He forbade wine, because some of his followers once 
went intoxicated to prayers. He allowed a plurality 
of wives, conforming in this point to the immemorial 
usage of the Orientals. 

In short, his civil laws are good ; his doctrine is 
admirable in all which it has in common with ours ; 
but his means are shocking — ^villainy and murder ! 

He is excused by some, on the first of these charges, 
because, say they, the Arabs had a hundred and 
twenty-four thousand prophets before him, and there 
could be no great harm in die appearance of one more : 
men, it is added, require to be deceived. But how 
ar^ we to justify a man who says, " Believe thai J 
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haiO€ convened with the angel Gabriel, or pay me tri* 
huter 

How superior is Omfueuu — die first of mortals 
who have not been favoured with revelations ! He 
employs neither falsehood nor the sword, but only 
reason. The viceroy of a great province, he causes 
the laws to be observed, and morality to flourish ; dis- 
graced and poor, he teaches them. He practises them 
alike in greatness and in humiliation; he renders virtue 
amiable ; and has for his disciples the most ancient 
and wisest people upon earth.* 

In vain does Count deBoulainvilliers, who had some 
respect for Mahomet, extol the Arabs. Notwithstand- 
ing all his boastings, they were a nation of banditti. 
They robbed before Mahomet, when they adored the 
stars; they robbed under Mahomet in the name of 
God. They had, say you, the simplicity of the herpic 
ages; but what were these heroic agesf — times when 
men cut one another's throats for a well or a cistern, 
as they now do for a province ? 

The first Mussulmen were animated by Mahomet 
with the rage of enthusiasm. Nothing is more terrible 
than a people who, having nothing to lose, fight in the 
united spirit of rapine and of religion* 

It is true that there was not much art in their pro- 
ceedings. The contract of marriage between Ma- 
homet and his first wife expresses, mat while Caduha 
loves him, and he in' like manner loves Caduha^ it is 
■thought meet to join them. But is there the same 
simplicity in havmg composed a genealogy which 
makes lum descend in a right line from Adam, as 
several Spanish and Scotch families have likewise been 
made to descend ? 

The great prophet experienced the disgrace common 
to so many husbands, after which no one ought to com- 

. * The partiality of Voltaire to the Chinese is well known ; 
the picture in bis time was comparatively new and dazzling. 
A better acquaintance has not confirmed it; a remark, how- 
ever, which is made without disparagement to the merited 
character of Confucius.-— T« 

e2 
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plaim Hie name of him vho receired die favours of 
bis second wife, was Assam. The behaviour of Ma- 
homet, on this occasion, was even mors lofty than that 
of Ceesar, wioput away his wife, mying, '^ The wife of 
Cleesar ought not to be suspected.'' The prophet would 
not sv^ct hb. He sent to heaven for a chapter of 
the Koran, alSirming that his wife was faithful. This 
diapter, like all the. others, had been writtai from idl 
etemittf. 

He is admired for having raised himself, from being 
a camel-driver, to be a pontsS*, a legislator, and a 
monarch; for having subdued Arabia, whidi had never 
-before been subjugated; lor having given the ^itA 
jdiock to the Roman empire in the East, and to that of 
the Persians ; and I admire him still more for having 
kept peace in his house amongst his wives. He 
changed the face of part of Europe, one half of Asia, 
and nearly all Africa ; nor was lus retigion unhkely, 
,at one time, to subjugate the whole earth.* On how 
trivial a circumstance will revolutions sometimes de- 
pend! A blow from a stone, a little harder than that 
which he received in his first batde, might have changed 
thedestiny of the world! 

His son-in-law Ali asserted, that when the prophet 
was about to be inhimied, he was found in a situation 
not very common to the dead. The words of the 
Roman sovereign might be well applied in this case — 
Decet impemiorem stantem mori.** 

Never was the life of a man written more in detail 
than his; the most minute particulars of it were re- 
garded as sacred. We have the names and the num- 
bers of all that be^figed to him — ^nine swords, three 
lances, three bows, s^ven cuirasses, three bucklers, 
twelve wives, onewhite^ock, seven horses, two mules, 
and £Dur camels, bendes ^e mare Borac, on which he 

* GibboD observes tbat, but for the timely victory of Charles 
Martel over the iDvadinj: army of the Saracens of Spain, all 
France might have been Mahometanised, and even our Eng^Iish 
Oxford have ultimately been distinfi^ished by mosques in lieu 
of temples — simple fatalism and clear water, instead of bi^h* 
church politics and muddy port. 



t^ut to heayen. But this last he had only borrowed ; 
it was the property of the angel Gabriel. 
• All his sayings have been preserved. One was, 
that the enjoyment of women made him mare fervent in 
prayer. Besides all his other knowledge, he is said to 
nave been a great phyneian; so that he wanted none 
of the qualifications for deceiving mankind. 

ALEXANDER. 

It is no longer allowable to speak of Alexander, 
except in order to say something new of him, or to 
destroy the &bles, historical, physical, and moral, 
which have disfigured the history of the only great 
man to be found among the conquerors of Asia. 

After reflecting a little on the life of Alexander, 
who, aobid the intoxications of pleasure and conquest, 
built more towns than all the otner conquerors of Asia 
destroyed, — ^after calling to mind that, young as he was, 
he turned the commerce of the world into a new 
channel, it appears very strange that Boileau should 
have spoken of him as a robber and a madman. 
Alexander, having been elected at Corinth captain- 
general of Greece, and commissioned as such to 
avenge the invasions of the Persians, did no more than 
his duty in destroying their empire; and, having always 
united the greatest magnanimity with the greatest 
courage — having respected the wife and daughters of 
Darius when in his power, he did not in any way de- 
serve either to be confined as a madman or hanged as 
a robber. 

Rollin asserts, that Alexander took the famous city 
x>f Tyre only to oblige the Jews, who hated the 
Tyrians : it is, however, quite as likely that Alexander 
had other reasons ; for an able commander would not 
leave Tyre mistress of the sea when he was going to 
attack Egypt. 

Alexander's friendship and respect for Jerusalem 
were undoubtedly great ; but it should hardly be said 
that the Jews set a rare example of fidelity — an example 
worthy of the only people who at that time had the know- 
ledge of the true God, in refusing to furnish Alexander 

E 3 



wWi provisUmi, because they had ewom fideUip to Darius* 
It is well known that the Jews took every opportunity 
pf revcdting against their sovereigns; for a Jew was 
not to serve a profane lung. If mey imprudently re* 
ftised contributions to the conqueror, it was not. with a 
Tiew to prove themselves the faithful slaves of Darius, 
since their law expressly ordered them to hold all 
idolatrous nations in abhorrence ; their books are full 
of execrations pronounced against them, and of reite- 
rated attempts to throw off &eir yoke. If, therefore, 
they at first refused the contributions, it was because 
tfaeir rivals, the Samaritans, had paid them without 
hesitation, and they believed that Darius, though van-^ 
quished, was still powerful enough to support Jerusa- 
lem against Samaria. 

It is wholly false that the Jews were then the only 
people who had the knowledge of the true God, as RoUin 
tells us. The Samaritans worshipped the same God, 
though in another temple ; they had the same Penta- 
teuch as the Jews, and tibey had it in Tyrian characters, 
which the Jews had lost. The schism between Samaria 
and Jerusalem was, on a small scale, what the schism 
between th€f Greek and Latin churches is on a large 
one. The hatred was equal on both sides, having the 
same foundation — ^Religion. 

Alexander, having possessed himself of Tyre by 
means of that famous causeway which is still the 
admiration of all generals, went to punish Jerusalem, 
which lay not far out of his way. The Jews, headed 
by their high-priest, came and humbled themselves 
before him, offering him money — ^for angry conquerors 
are not to be appeased without money. Alexander 
Was appeased, and they remained subject to Alexander 
and to his successors. Such is the true as well as the 
only probable history of this affair. 

RoUin repeats a story told about four hundred years 
after Alexander's expedition, by that romancing, ex- 
aggerating historian, Flavius Josephus, who may be 
pardoned for having taken every opportunity of setting 
off his wretched country to the best advantage. 
RoUin repeats, after Josephus, that Jaddus the high* 
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priest, having prostrated himself before Alexander, 
the prince, seeing the name of Jehovah engraved 
on a plate of gold attached to Jaddus's cap, and un- 
derstanding Hebrew perfectly, fell prostrate in his 
torn, and paid homage to Jaddus. This excess of 
civility having astonisned Parmenio, Alexander told 
him, uiat he had known Jaddus a long time ; that he 
had S4>peared to him, in the same habit and the 
same cap, ten years before, when he was meditating 
the conquest of Asia (a conquest which he had not 
then even thought of); that this same Jaddus had 
exhorted him to cross the Hellespont, assuring him 
that God would march at the head of the Greeks, and 
that the God o£ the Jews would give him the victory 
oVer the Persians. This old woman's tale makes but 
a sorry figure in the history of such a man as 
Alexander. 

An Ancient History well digested was an undertaking 
calculated to be of great service to youth ; it is to be 
wished that it had not been in some degree marred by 
the adoption of such absurdities. The story of Jaddus 
would be entitled to our respect — it would be beyond 
the reach of animadversion, were even any shadow of 
it to be found in the sacred writings; but as they do 
not make the slightest mention of it, we are quite at 
liberty to see that it is ridiculous. 

There can be no doubt that Alexander subdued that 
part of India which lies on this side the Ganges, and 
was tributary to the Persians. Mr. Holwell, who lived 
for thirty years among the Brahmins of Benares and 
the neighbouring countries, and who learned not only 
their modem language but also their ancient sacred 
tongue, assures us, that their annals attest the invasion 
by Alexander, whom they call MahadukoU Kounha^^ 
great robber, ereat murderer. These peaceful people 
could not call him otherwise ; indeed, it is hardly 
to be supposed that they gave any other name to the 
kings of Persia. The same annals say, thatAlex-> 
ander entered by the province now called Candahar, 
and it is probable that there were always some for 
tresses on that frontier. 
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Alexander afterwards descended the river Zombo- 
dipo, which the Greeks called Sind, In the history 
of Alexander there is not a single Indian name to be 
found. The Greeks never called an Asiatic town or 
province by their own name. They dealt in the same^ 
manner wifli the Egyptians. They would have thought 
it a dishonour to the Greek tongue, had they intro- 
duced into it a pronunciation which they thought bar- 
barous — if, for instance, they had not called the city 
of Moph Memphis. 

Mr. Holwell says, that the Indians never knew either 
Porus or Taxiles ; indeed these are not Indian words. 
Nevertheless, if we may believe our missionaries, 
there are still some Indian lords who pretend to have 
descended from Porus. Perhaps . the missionaries 
have flattered them with this origin until they have 
adopted it. There is, at least, no country in Europe 
in which servility has not invented and vanity received 
genealogies yet more chimerical. 

If Flavins Josephus has related a ridiculous fable 
about Alexander and a Jewish pontiff, Plutarch, who 
wrote long after Josephus, in his turn seems not to 
have been sparing in fables concerning this hero. He 
has even outdone Quintus Curtius. Both assert that 
Alexander, when marching towards India, wished 
to have himself adored, not only by the Persians 
but also by the Greeks. The question is, what did 
Alexander, the Persians, the Greeks, Quintus Curtius> 
and Plutarch, understand by adoring ? We must never 
lose sight of the great rule — Define your terms. 

If by adoring be meant invokmg a man as a divinity 
—offering to him incense and sacrifices — raising to 
him altars and temples, it is clear that Alexander 
required nothing of all this. If, being the conqueror 
and master of the Persians, he chose &at they should 
salute him after the Persian manner; prostrating 
themselves on certain occasions ; treating him, in short, 
like what he was, a sovereign of Persia, there is no- 
thing in this but what is very reasonable and very 
common. The members of the French parliament^ in. 
their beds of justice, address the king kneelmg; the 
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third estate address the states-general kneeling; a 
cup of wine is presented, kneeling, to the king of 
England; several European sovereigns are served 
kneeling at their consecration. The Great Mogul, 
the Emperor of China, and the Emperor of Japan, are 
always addressed kneeline. The Chinese Colaos of 
an inferior order bend the knee before the C(4aos of a 
superior order. We adore the Pope, and kiss the toe 
of his right foot. None of these ceremonies have ever 
been regarded as adoration in the strict sense of the 
word, or as a worship like that due to the Divinity. 

Thus, all that has been said of the pretended adora- 
tion exacted by Alexander, is founded on an ambi- 
guity.* 

OctaviuSy Bumamed Augustus, really caused himself 
to be adored in the strictest sense of the word. Tes^ 
pies and altars were raised to him. There were prtetlt 
of Augustus, Horace positively tells him — 

Jurandasgue iuum par nomen ponimtu aroi. 

Here was truly a sacrilegious adoration ; yet we are 
not told that it excited discontent.t 

The contradictions in the character of Alexander 
would be more difficult to reconcile, did we not know 
that men, especially men called heroes, are often very 
inconsistent with themselves, and that the life or 
death of the best citizens, or the ftite of a province, 
has more than once depended on the good or bad 
digestion of a well or ill advised sovereign. 

But how are we to recondle improbable facts related 
in a contradictory manner ? Some say that Callisthenes 
"was crucified by order of Alexander for not having 
admowledged lum to be the son of Jupiter. But the 
xu'oss was not a mode of execution in use unong the 
Greeks. Others say that he died long afterwards, of 
too great corpulency. Athenseus assures us, that he 
was carried, like a bird, in an iron cage, until he was 

* See Abuse of Words. 
r f It must be observed, that Au^stus was worshipped, not as 
a God but as a saint ;— <fiin« Augustus, In the provinces he t— - 
adored as PrUpus, and not as Jupiter. 
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devoured by vennin/ Amongst all these difieretit 
stories, distinguish the true one if you can. Some ad-> 
ventures are supposed by Quintus Curtius to have 
happened in one town, and by Plutarch in another, the 
two places being five hundred leagues apart. Alexan* 
der, armed and alone, leaped from the top of a wall 
into a town which he was besieging: according to 
Quintus Curtius, it was on the borders of Candahar ; 
according to Plutarch, near the mouth of the Indus. 
When he arrived on the Malabar coast, or near the 
Ganges,— no matter which, it is only nine hundred 
miles from the one to the other, — ^he gave orders to seize 
ten of the Indian philosophers, called by the Greeks 
gymnosophistSy who went about as naked as apes; to 
these he proposed ridiculous questions, promising 
them very seriously that he who gave the worst an- 
swers should be hanged the first, and all the rest in 
due order. This reminds us of Nebuchadonosor, who 
would absolutely put his Magi to death, if they did 
not divine one of his dreams which he had forgotten ; 
and of the Caliph of the Thousand and One Nights, 
who was to strangle his wife as soon as she had finished 
her stoiy. But it is Plutarch who relates this non- 
sense ; therefore it must be respected, for hie was a 
Greek. 

This latter story is entitled to the same credit with 
that of the poisoning of Alexander by Aristotle ; for 
Plutarch tells us, that somebody had heard one Agno" 
temis say, that he had heard king Antigonus say, that 
Aristotle sent a bottle of water from Nonacris^ a town 
in Arcadia, which water was so extremely cold, that 
they who drank it instantly died; that Antipater 
sent this water in a horn; that it arrived at Babylon 
quite fresh ; that Alexander drank of it; and that, at 
the end of six days, he died of a continued fever. 

Plutarch has, it is true, some doubts respecting this 
anecdote. All that we can be quite certain of is, that 
Alexander, at the age of twenty-four, had conquered 
Persia by three battles; that his genius was as great 
as his valour; that he changed the face of Asia, 
Greece, and Egypt, and gave a new direction to Uie 
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commerce of the world; and that Boileau should have 
been more sparing of his ridicule, since it is not very 
likely that Boileau would have done more in as short 
a time. 

ALEXANDRIA. 

More than twenty towns have borne the name of 
Alexandria, all built by Alexander and his captains, 
who became so many kings. These towns are so 
many monuments of glory, far superior to the statues 
which servility afterwards erected to power ; but the 
only one of them which attracted the attention of 
the world by its greatness and its wealth, was that 
which became the cs^ital of Egypt* This is now but a 
heap of ruins; for it is well known that one half of the 
city has been re-built on another site, near the sea. 
The light-house, formerly one of the wonders of the 
world, has also ceased to exist. 

The city was always very flourishing under the 
Ptolemies and the Romans. It did not decline under 
the Arabs, nor did the Mamelukes or the Turks, who 
successively conquered it, together with the rest of 
Egypt, suffer it to go to decay. It preserved some 
portion of its greatness until the passage of the Cape 
of Good Hope opened a new route to the Indies, 
and once more gave a new direction to the commerce 
of the world, which Alexander had previously changed, 
and which had been changed several times before 
Alexander. 

The Alexandrians were remarkable, under all their 
successive dominations, for industry united with 
levity ; for love of novelty, accompanied by a close 
application to commerce and to all the arts that make 
commerce flourish; and for a contentious and quarrel- 
some spirit, joined to cowardice, superstition, and 
debauchery, — all which never changed. 

The city was peopled with Egyptians, Jews, and 
Turks, all of whom, though poor at first, enriched 
themselves by traffic. Opulence introduced the cul- 
tivation of the fine arts, with a taste for literature, ar 
consequently for disputation. 
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The Jews built a magnificent temple, and translated 
their books into Greeks which had become the lan- 
guage of the country. The Christians had large 
schools there. So great were the animosities among 
the native Egyptians, the Greeks, the Jews, and the 
Christians, that they were continually accusing one 
another to the governor, to the no small advantage of 
his revenue. There were even frequent and bloody 
seditions, in one of which, in the reign of Caligula, 
the Jews, who exaggerate every thing, assert that re- 
ligious and commercial jealousy united, cost them 
fifty thousand men, whom the Alexandrians murdered. 

Christianity, which the Origens, Clements, and 
others had established and rendered admirable by their 
lives, degenerated into a mere spirit of party. The 
Christians adopted the manners of the Egyptians ; re- 
ligion yielded to the desire of gain ; and all the inha- 
bitants, divided in every thing else, were unanimous 
only in the love of money. This it was which pro- 
duced that famous letter from the emperor Adrian to 
the consul Servianus, which Vopiscus gives as fol- 
lows:* 

Adriavi EpistolA) ex Libris Phl£ooktis 
libebti ejus pbodita. 

Adrianus Augustus Serviano Cos* J^. 

^gyptum, quam mihi laudabas, Serviane csurissime, 
totam didici, levem, pendulam, et ad omnia famse 
mpnumenta volitantem. lUi qui Serapin colunt Chris- 
tiani sunt, et devoti sunt Serapi qui se Christi epis- 
copos dicunt. Nemo illic Archisynagogus Judseorum, 
nemo Samarites, nemo Christianorum presbyter, non 
mathematicus, non aruspex, non aliptes. Ipse ille 
Patriarcha, quiim iEgyptum venerit, ab aliis Serapidejoa 
adorare, ab aliis cogitur Christum. Genus homiiiia 
seditiosissimum, vanissimum, injuriosissimum. Civitas 
opulenta, dives, fecunda, in qu^ nemo vivat otiosua. 
Alii vitrum constant, ab aliis charta conficitur ; omnes 
cert^ lymphiones cujuscunque artis et videntur et 

* JFtavU Vopici StracusH Saturmnut, torn. 2, p. 425. 
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habentur. PodagroBi quod agant habent, coeci quod 
faciant; ne chiragri quidem apud eos otiosi vivunt. 
Unus illis deus est; hunc Ckristianiy hunc Judtti, 
hunc omnes Tenerantur et gentes. 

Which may be rendered thus — 

** My dear Servian,, I have seen that Egypt of 
which you have spoken so highly; I know it tho« 
roughly. It is a light, uncertain, nckle nation. Tht 
worshippers of'Serapis turn Christians, and they who 
are at the head of the religion of Christ devote 
themselves to Serapis. There is no chief of the 
Rabbis, no Samaritan, no Christian priest, who is 
not an astrologer, a diviner, or a pander. When the 
Greek Patriarch* comes into £gypt> some press him 
to worship Serapis, others to adore Christ. They 
are very seditious, very vain, and very quarrelsome. 
The city is commercial, opulent, and populous. No 
one is idle. Some make glass; others manu&cture 
paper ; they seem to be, and indeed are of all trades : 
not even the gout in their feet and hands can reduce 
them to entire inactivity ; the very blind work. Money 
is a God which the Christians, the Jews, and all men, 
adore alike." 

This letter of an emperor, whose discernment was as 
great as his valour, sufficiently proves that the Chris- 
tians, as well as others, had become corrupted in this 
abode of luxury and controversy : but the manners of 
the primitive Christians had not degenerated every 
where; and altiiough they had the misfortune* to be 
for a long time divided into different sects, which de- 
tested and. accused one another, the most violent 
enemies of Christianity were obliged to acknowledge 
that the purest and the greatest souls were to be found 
among its proselytes. Such is the case even at the 
present day, in cities wherein the degree of folly and 
frenzy exceeds that of ancient Alexandria. 

* The Greek term Pa4riarchffiB here translated by the wordt 
6freek Patriarchy because at that period it was applied only to 
the hierophant of the principal Greek mysteries. The Chris- 
tians were strangers to this tirte until the fifth century. It was 
unknown to the Romans, to the Egyptians, and to the Jews. 
« 1* 
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ALGIERS. 

The principal object of this Dictionary is philosophy. 
It is not, therefore, as geographers that we speak of 
Algiers, but for the purpose of remarking, that the 
first design of Louis XIV. when he took the reins of 
government, was to deliver Christian Europe from the 
continual depredations of the Barbary corsairs. Thiii 
project was an indication of a great mind. He wished 
to pursue every road to glory. It is somewhat asto^ 
nishing that, with the spirit of order which he showed 
in his court, in his finances, and in the conduct of 
state affairs, he had a sort of relish for ancient chivalry 
which led him to the performance of generous and 
brilliant actions, even approaching to the romantic. 
It is certain that Louis inherited from his mother a 
deal of that Spanish gallantry, at once noble and de- 
licate, with much of that greatness of soul — that 
passion for glory — that lofty pride, so conspicuous in 
the old romances. He talked of fighting the emperor 
Leopold, like a knight seeking adventures. The 
erection of the pyramid at Rome, the assertion of his 
right of precedence, and the idea of having a port 
near Algiers to curb the pirates, were likewise of this 
class. To this latter attempt he was moreover excited 
by Pope Alexander VII. and by Cardinal Mazarin 
before his death. He had for some time debated with 
himself whether he should go on this expedition in 
person, like Charles the Fifth ; but he had not vessels 
to execute so great an enterprise, whether in person or 
by his generals. The attempt was therefore ^uitless : 
and could not be otherwise. 

It was, however, of service in exercising the French 
marine, and prepared the world to expect some of 
those noble and heroic actions which are out of the 
ordinary line of policy, such as the disinterested aid 
lent to the Venetians besieged in Candia, and to the 
Germans pressed by the Ottoman arms at St. Gothard.* 

• The selfish vanity of Louis XIV. is dow vrell understocid^ 
but even lelfish vanity may assume a generous and salutary 
farb. The selfishness of the despots of the present day is 
utterly unqualified.— T. 
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The details of the Afitcan expedition are lost in tht 
number of successful or unsuccessful wars, waged 
justly or unjustly, with good or bad policy. We shall 
merely give the following letter, which was written 
some years ago on the subject of the Algerine pira- 
cies : — 

^* It is to be lamented, Sire, that the proposals of the 
prder of Malta were not acceded to, when they offered, 
on consideration of a moderate subsidy from each 
Christian power, to free the seas from the pirates of 
Algiers, Morocco, and Tunis. The knights of Malta 
would then have been truly the defenders of Chris* 
lianity. The actual force of the Algerines is but two 
fifty*gun ships, five of about forty, and four of thirty 
guns ; the rest are not worth mentioning. 

** It is shameful to see their little barks seizing our 
merchant vessels every day throughout the Mediterra* 
nean. They even cruise as far as the Canaries and 
the Azores. 

" Their soldiery, composed of a variety of nations—^ 
ancient Mauritanians, ancient Numidians, Arabs, 
Turks, and even Negroes, set sail, almost without 
provisions, in tight vessels carrying from eighteen 
to twenty guns, and infest all our seas like vultures 
seeking their prey. When they see a man-of-war, 
they fly; when they see a merchant ship, they. seize 
it. Our friends and our relatives, men and women, 
are made^ slaves ; and we must humbly supplicate the 
barbarians to deign to receive our money for restoring 
to us their captives. 

'' Some Christian states have had the shameful 
prudence to treat with them, and send them arms 
wherewith to attack others, bargaining with them as 
merchants f while they negociate as warriors. 

" Nothing would be more easy than to put down 
these marauders ; yet it is not done. But how many 
other useful and easy things are entirely neglected! 
The necessity of reducing these pirates is acknowledged 
in every prince's cabinet ; yet no one undertakes their 
reduction. When the ministers of different courts 

r2 
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Accidentally talk the matter over, they do but illustrate 
the fable of tying the bell round the caf$ neck* 

" The order of the Redemption of Captives is the 
finest of all monastic institutions, but it is a sad re- 
proach to us. The kingdoms of Fez, Algiers, and 
Tunis, have no marabous of the Redemption of Cap- 
tives; because, though they take many Christians 
from us, we take scarcely any Mussulmen from them. 

" Nevertheless, they are more attached to their reli- 
gion than we are to ours ; for no Turk or Arab ever 
turns Christian, while they have hundreds of renega- 
does amongst them, who even serve in their expedi- 
tions. An Italian, named Peleginif was, in 1712, cap- 
tain-general of the Algerine galleys. The miramolin, 
the bey, the dey, all have Christian females in their 
neraglios, but there are only two Turkish girls who 
have found lovers at Paris. 

" The Algerine land force consists of twelve thou sand 
regular soldiers only ; but all the rest of the men are 
trained to arms ; and it is this that renders the con- 
quest of the country so difficult. The Vandals, how- 
ever, easily subdued it; yet we dare not attack it." 

ALLEGORIES. 

Jupiter, Neptune, and Mercury, travelling one day 
in Thrace, called on a certain king named Hyreus, 
who entertained them very handsomely. After eating a 
good dinner, they asked him if they could render him 
any service. The good man, who was past the age at 
which it is usual for men to have cl\ildren, told Qiem 
he should be very much obliged to them if they would 
make him a boy. The three gods then urinea on the 
skin of a new flayed ox ; and from thence sprang Orion, 

* The bell can now be easily tied round tbe cat's neck, bat 
no one European power can be allowed by tbe rest to occupy the 
nortbern sbores of Africa. Tbe Otristian inconsistency in this 
instance, consists in tbe omission at once to puuisb piracy and 
rapine, and to spread a reli^on alleged to be equally nccesMcty ta 
salvation and civilization in tbe train of so politic and justifiable 
an interference. Tbe same inconsistency is displayed in reapeet 
to tbe noble efforts of tbe Greeks, to tbe deduction of a still 
more sbameful conclusion. — T. 
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wlib beeamd one of the constellations known to the 
Boost remote antiquity. This constellation was named 
Orion by the ancient Chaldeans ; it is spoken of in the 
Book of Job. It would be hard to discover a rational 
allegory in this pretty story, unless we are to infer- 
from it that nothing was impossible to the gods. 
- There were in Greece two young rakes, who were 
told by the oracle to beware of the melampygos or sable 
posteriors. One day Hercules took them, and tiedf 
them by the feet to the end of his club, so that they 
hung down his back with their heads downwards like a 
couple of rabbits, having a full view of his person. 
Ah ! said they, the oracle is accomplished ; this is 
the melainpygos. Hercules fell a laughing, and let them 
go. Here again it would be rather difficult to divine 
the moral sense. 

Among the fathers of mythology, there were some 
who had only imagination; but the greater part of 
them possessed understandings of no mean order. 
Not all our academies, not all our makers of devices, 
not even they who compose the legends for the coun- 
ters of the royal treasury, will ever invent allegories 
more true, more pleasing, or more ingenious, than 
those of the Nine Muses, of Venus, the Graces, the 
God of Love, and so many others, which will be the de* 
light and instruction of all ages. 

The ancients, it must be confessed, almost always 
Bpoke in allegories. The earlier fathers of the church, 
the greater part of whom were Platonists, imitated 
this method of Plato's. They hare, indeed, been re- 
proached with having carried this taste for allegories 
and allusions a little too far. 

St. Justin, in his Apology, says, that the sign of the 
cross is marked in the hmbs and features of man ; — 
ihaft, when he extends his arms, l^ere is a perfect 
t^oss ; and that his nose and eyes form a cross upon 
his fece. 

According to Origen's explanation of Leviticus, the 
fcU of the victims signifies the Church, and the tail is a 
i^ifil»6l eipei^everance. 

^ St. Augustin^, in his sermon on the difference and 

f3 
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agreement of the two genealogies of Christ, ex|»lain8 
to his auditors why St. Matthew, although he reckons 
forty-two generations, enumerates only forty-one. It 
is, says he, because Jechonias must be reckoned twice, 
Jechonias having gone from Jerusalem to Babylon. 
This journey is to be considered as the comer-stone t 
and if the corner-stone is the first of one side of a build- 
ing, it is also the first of the other side; consequently 
this stone must be reckoned twice; and therefore 
Jechonias must be reckoned twice. He adds that, 
in the forty-two generations, we must dwell on the 
number /orfy, because that number signifies Itfe. The 
number ten denotes blessedness, and ten multiplied by 
four, which represents the four elements and the four 
seasons, produces /orty. 

In his fifty-third sermon, the dimensions of matter 
have astonishmg properties. Breadth is the dilationofthe 
heart, length is long-suffering, height is hope, and depth 
is faith. So that, besides the allegory, we have four 
dimensions of matter instead of three. 

It is clear and indubitable (says he in his sermon on 
the 6th psalm) that the number/our denotes the human 
body, because of the four elements, and the four qua- 
lities of hot, cold, moist and dry ; and H&four relates to 
the body, so three relates to the soul ; for we must 
love God with a triple love — with all our hearts, with 
all our souU, and with all our minds. Four also relates 
to the Old Testament, and three to the New. Four 
and three make up the number of seven days, and the 
eight is the day of judgment, 

. One cannot but feel that there is in these allegories 
an affectation but little compatible with true eloquence* 
The Fathers, who sometimes made use of these figures, 
wrote in times and countries in which nearly all the 
arts were degenerating. Their learning and fine 
genius were warped by the imperfections of the age i^ 
which they lived. St. Augustin is not to be respected 
the less for having paid this tribute to the bad taste of 
Africa and the fourth century. 

The discourses of our modern preachers are not dis- 
figured by similar faults. Not that we dare prefer them 
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to^e Fathers ; but the present age is to be preferred 
to the ages in which they wrote. Eloquence, which 
became more and more corrupted, and was not revived 
until later times, fell, after them, into still greater 
extravagances; and the languages of all barbarous 
nations were alike ridiculous until the age of Louis 
XIV. Look at all the old collections of sermons; 
they are far below the dramatic pieces on the Passion, 
.which used to be played at the H6tel de Bourgogne. 
But the spirit of allegory, which has never been lost, 
may be traced throughout these barbarous discourses. 
The celebrated Minot, who lived in the reign of 
Francis L did more honour ^perhaps, than any other 
to the allegorical style. ** The worthy administrators 
of justice,' said he, '* are like a cat set to take care of 
a cheese, lest it should be gnawed by the mice. One 
bite of the cat does more damage to the cheese than 
twenty mice can do." 

Here is another very curious passage — " The wood- 
men, in a forest, cut large and small branches, and 
bind them in faggots; just so do our ecclesiastics, with 
dispensations from Rome, heap together great and 
small benefices. The cardinal's hat is garnished with 
bishoprics, the bishoprics are garnished with abbeys 
and priories, and the whole is garnished with devils. 
All these church possessions must pass through the 
three links of the Jve Maria; for benedicta tu stands 
for fat abbeys of Benedictines, in mulieribus for mon- 
sieur and madamcy ondfructus veniris for banquets and 
gormandisers." 

The sermons of Barlet and Maillard are all framed 
after this model, and were delivered half in bad Latin, 
and half in bad French. The Italian sermons were in 
the same taste; and the German were still worse. 
This monstrous medley gave birth to the macaroni style, 
the very climax of barbarism. This species of oratory, 
worthy only of the Indians on the banks of the Mis- 
souri, prevailed even so lately as the reign of Louis 
XIII. The Jesuit Garasse, one of the most distin- 
guished enemies of common sense, never preached 
: any other style. He likened the celebrated T 
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pkik to a c6l£, because Theophile's femUy name vfoM^ 
Fiaud, something resembling veau (a calf). " But," 
said he, *' the flesh of a calf is good to roast and to boil, 
irhereas thine is good for nothing but to bum.** 

All these allegories, used by our barharians, fall 
infinitely short of those employed by Homer, Virgil, 
and Ovid; which proves, that if there be still some 
Goths and Vandals who despise ancient lable, they 
are not altogether in the right 

ALMANACK. 

It is of little moment to know whether we have the' 
word almanack from the ancient Saxons, who could not 
write, or from the Arabs, who are known to have been 
astronomers, and to havehad some acquaintance with the 
courses of the planets, while the western nations were 
still wrapped in an ignorance as great as their barbarism. 
I shall here confine myself to one short observation. 

Let an Indian philosopher, who has ^abarked at 
Meliapour, come to Bayonne^ I shall suppose this 
philosopher to be a man of sense ] which, you will say, 
is rare among the learned of India ; to be divested of 
all scholastic prejudices — a thing which was ver^r rare 
everywhere not long ago ; and I shall suppose him to 
meet with a blockhead in our part of the world-nwhich 
is not quite so great a rarity. 

, Our blockhead, in order to make him conversant 
li^ith our arts and seances, presents him with a Liege 
almanack, composed by Matthew Lansbergy and the 
Lame Messenger (Messager-hoiteux) by Anthony Sotici, 
astrologer and histotUmy printed every year at Basle, and 
sold to the number of 20,000 copies 'in eight days, 
t'here you behold tjbe fine figure of a many surrounded 
by the signs o{ the Zodiac, with certain indicatiQfnS'inest 
clearly dem^n^troytiv^ that the scales preside over the 
posteriors^ the ramover the keadf thejahes ovBribefeety Sec, 
. Each day of th^ mooa informs yoti wlien you must 
t^e Le Lievre'^ b^hn of life, or Keiser's pilla; when you 
must be bled, b^v^ your nails cut, wean your children^ 
plant, sow, go a journey, or put on a pair of o^w 
st^ea. The Indian^ when he hears these lessoiis, will 
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do well to say to bis guide, that he will have none of 
his almanacks. 

So soon as our simpleton shall have shown the phi* 
losopher a few of our ceremonies, which every wise 
man disapproves, but which are tolerated in order to 
amuse the populace, through pure contempt for that 
populace, the traveller, seeing these mummeries, fol- 
lowed by a tambourine dance, will not fail to pity us 
and take us for madmen, who are, nevertheless, vei^ 
amusing and not absolutely cruel. He will write home 
to the President of the Grand College of Benares, that 
we have not common sense ; but that if His Paternity 
will send enlightened and discreet persons among us, 
something may, with the blessing of God, be made 
of us. 

It was precisely in this way that our first' missiona- 
ries, especially St. Francis Xavier, spoke of the people 
inhabiting the peninsula of India. They even fell into 
still grosser mistakes respecting the customs of the 
Indians, their sciences, their opinions, their manners, 
and their worship. The accounts which they sent to 
Europe were extremely curious. Every statue was a 
devil; every assembly, a sabbath; every symbolical 
figure^ a talisman; every Brahmin, a sorcerer; and 
these are made the subject of never-ending lamenta- 
tions. They hope that the harvest will be abundant; 
and add, by a rather inconginious metaphor, that they 
will labour effectually in the vineyard of the Lordy 
.in a country where wine has always been unknown. 
Thus, or nearly thus, have every people judged, not 
only of distant nations, but even of their neighbours. 
. The Chinese are said to be the most ancient alma- 
nack-makers. The finest of their emperor's privileges 
is that of sending his Calendar to his vassals and 
neighbours ; their refusal of which would be considered 
as a bravado, and war would forthwith be made upon 
them, as it used to be made in Europe on feudal lords 
who refused their homage. ^ 

If we have only twelve constellations, the Ch»*^ 
have twenty -eight, the names of which havenc 
least affinity with ours — a sufficient proof tha 
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have taken nothing from the Chaldean Zodiac, which 
we have adopted. But, though they have had a com- 
plete system of astronomy for more than four thousand 
years, they resemhle Matthew Lansherg and AntJumy 
Sattci in the fine predictions and secrets of health, with 
which they stuff their Imperial Almanack, They divide 
the day into ten thousand minutes, and know, with the 
greatest precision, what minute is favourable or other-^ 
wise. When the emperor Kam-hi wished to employ 
the Jesuit missionaries in making the almanack, they 
are said to have excused themselves, at first, on ac- 
count of the extravagant superstitions with which it 
flpiust be filled.* " I have much less faith than you in 
the superstitions," replied the Emperor ; *^ only make 
me a good calendar, and leave it for my learned men 
lo fill lip the book with their foolery." 
: The ingenious author of the Plurality of Worlds 
ridicules the Chinese, because, sa3rs he, they see a 
thousand stars fall at once into the sea. It is very 
likely that the emperor Kam-hi ridiculed this notion as 
much as Fontenelle. Some Chinese almanack-maker 
had, it should seem, been good-natured enough to 
speak of these meteors after the manner of the p!^pie, 
and to take them for stars. Every country has its 
foolish notions. All the nations of antiquity made the 
^un lie down in the sea, where we for a long time sent 
t)^ stars. We have believed that the clouds touched 
the firmament, that the firmament was a hard sub« 
Stance, and that it supported a reservoir of water. It 
has not long been known in our towns that the Virgin- 
thread {Jil de la vierge) so often found in the country^ 
is nothing more than the thread spun by a spider. 
Let us not laugh at any people. Let us refie<;t that 
the Chinese had astrolabes and spheres before we 
could read, and that if they have made no great pro* 
gress in astronomy, it is through that same respect for 
the ancients which we have had for Aristotle. 

It is consoling to know that the Romaii people, 
papuhis late rex, were, in this particular, far behmd 

♦ See J)u Haide and Parenmn, 
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Matthew Laiisberg, and the Lame Messenger, and the 
astrologers of China, until the period when Julius 
Ceesar reformed the Roman year, which we have re* 
eeivedfrom him, and still call by his name — ^the Julian 
Cakttdar, although we have no calends^ and he was 
obliged to reform it himself. 

The primitive Romans had, at first, a year of ten 
months, making three hundred and four days; ^s 
was neither solcar nor 2tmar, nor any thing except bar- 
barous. The Roman year was afterwards composed of 
three hundred and fifty-five days — another mistake, 
which was corrected so imperfectly that, in Caesar's 
time, the summer festivals were held in winter. The 
Roman generab always triumphed, but never knew 
0n what. day they triumphed. 

Caesar reformed everything; he seemed to rule 
both heaven and earth. I know not through what 
complaisance for the Roman customs it was that 
he began the year at a time when it does not^e-^ 
gin, that is, eight days after the winter solstioe. AH 
the nations composing the Roman empire submitted 
to this innovation ; even the Egyptians, who had until 
then given the law in all that related to almanacks, 
received it ; but none of these different nations altered 
anything in the distribution of their feasts. The Jews, 
like the rest, celebrated their new mwms; their phase or 
paschay the fourteenth day of the moon of March, 
called the red-haired moon, which day often fell in 
April; th&iT FeniecQsty fifty days after th^ pa»c^; the 
feast of horns or trumpets, the first day of July; that 
of tabernacles, on the fifteenth of the same month ; and 
that of the great sabbath, seven days afterwards. 

The first Christians followed the computation of 
the Empire, and reckoned by calends, nones, and ides, 
like their masters ; . they likewise received the Bissex- 
tile, which we have still, although it was found 
necessary to correct it. in the sixteenth century, and it 
must some day be corrected again ; but they conformed 
to the Jewish methods in the celebration of their great 
feasts. They fixed their Easter for the fourteenth day 
of the red moon, until the council of Nice determined 
that it should be the Sunday following. Those 
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who celebrated it on the fourteenth were declared 
heretics; and both parties were mistaken in theif 
calculation. 

The feasts of the Blessed Virgin were, as far as 
possible, substituted for the new moons. The author 
of the Roman Calendar (le Calendrier Romain) says, 
that the reason of this is drawn from the verse of die 
Canticle, pulckra ut luna, ** fair as the moon ;*' but 
by the same rule, these feasts should be held on a 
Sunday, for in the same verse we find electa ut soly 
'' chosen like the sun." The Christians also kept the 
feast of Pentecost ; it was fixed, like that of the Jews, 
precisely fifty days after Easter. The same au^r 
asserts diat saint-days took the place of the feasts of 
tabernacles. He adds, that St. John's day was fixed 
for the 24th of June, only because the days then begin 
to shorten, and St. John had said, when speaking of 
Jesus Christ, '^ He must grow, and I must become 
less*' — Oportet ilium crescere, me autem minui. There 
is something very singular in the ancient ceremony of 
lighting a , great fire on St. Johns day, in the hottest 
period of the year. It has been said to be a very old 
custom, originally designed to commemorate the an- 
cient burning of the world, which awaited a second 
conflagration. The same writer assures us, that the 
feast of the Assumption is kept on the 15th of August, 
because the sun is then in the sien of the Virgin. He 
also certifies that St. Mathias's day is in the month of 
February, because he was, as it were, intercalated 
among the twelve Apostles, as a day is added to 
February every leap-year. There would, perhaps, be 
something in these astronomical imaginings to make 
our Indian philosopher smile; nevertheless, the author 
of them was mathematical master to the Dauphin, son 
of Louis XIV. and moreover, an engineer and a very 
worthy officer. 

ALTARS, TEMPLES, RITES, SACRIFICES, &c. 

It is universally acknowledged that the first Christ- 
ians had neither temples, nor altars, nor tapers, nor 
incense, nor holy water, nor any of those rites which 
the prudence of pastors afterwards instituted, in con* 
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formity wiUi times and places, but more especially 
with the various wants of thefaUhfuU 

We have ample testimony in Origen, Athenagoras, 
The6philus, Justin, and Tertullian, that the primitive 
Christians held temples and altars in abomination ; 
and that, not merely because they could not in the 
beginning obtain permission from the government to 
build temples, but because they had a real aversion for 
every thing which seemed to imply any affinity with 
other religions. Xbis abhorrence subsisted among 
them for two hundred and fifty years, as is proved by 
the following passage of Minutius FeliXy who lived in 
the third century. Addressing the Romans, he says— 

'^ Putatis autem nos occultare quod colimus, si 
delubra et aras non habemus. Quod enim simulacrum 
Deo fingam, quiim, si rect^ existimes, sit Dei homo 
ipse simulacrum? quod templum ei exstruam, qui^m 
totus hie mundus, ejus opere fabricatus, eum capere 
non possit? et quW homo latiils maneam, intra unam 
Bediculam vim tantee majestatis includam? nonn^ me- 
liiis in nostr&dedicandus est mente, in nostro imo con- 
secrandus est pectore?" 

^* You think that we conceal what we adore, because 
we have neither temples nor altars. But what shall 
we erect like to God, since man himself is God's 
image ? What temple shall we build for him, when 
the whole world, wluch is the work of his hands, can- 
not contain him ? How shall we inclose the power of 
such majesty in one dwelling-place ? Is it not better 
to consecrate a temple to him in our minds and in our 
hearts?" 

The Christians, then, had no temples until about 
the commencement of the reign of Dioclesian. The 
Church had then become very numerous; and it was 
found necessary to introduce those decorations and 
rites which, at an earlier period, would have been use- 
less and even dangerous to a slender flock, long 
despised, and considered as nothing more than a smaU 
sect of dissenting Jews. 

It is manifest that, while they were confounded wi^ 
the Jews, they could not obtain permission to er« 

VOL. I. o 
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temples. _ The Jews, who paid very dear for their 
synagogues, would themseWes have opposed it; for 
they were mortal eneHiies to the Christians, and they 
were rioh. We must not say^ with Toknd, that the 
Christians, who at that time made a show of despising 
temples and altars^ were like the fox that said the 
grapes were sour. This comparison appears as unjust 
as it is impious, since all the primitive Christians, in 
so many different countries, agreed in maintaining that 
there was no need of raising temples or altars to the 
true God. 

Providence, acting hy second causes, willed that 
they should erect a splendid temple at Nicomedia, the 
residence of the emperor Dioclesian, as soon as tiiey 
had obtamed that sovereign's protection. They built 
others in other cities ; but still they had a horror of 
tapers, lustra! water, pontifical habits, &c.; all this 
pomp and circumstance was in their eyes no other 
than a distinctive mark of paganism. These customs 
were adopted under Constantine and his sixccessors, 
and have frequently changed. 

Our good women of the present day, who every 
Sunday hear a Latin mass, at which a little boy 
attends, imagine that this rite has been observed from 
the earliest ages, tiiat there never was any other, and 
that the custom in other countries of assembling to 
offer up prayers to God in common, is diabolical and 
' quite of recent origin. There is, undeniably, some* 
tiling very respectable in a mass, since it has been 
muthorised by the Church ; it is not at all an ancient 
usage, but is not the less entitled to our veneration* 

"Diere is not, perhcqpa, a ain^ ceremony of tlua day 
which was in use in the time of the Apostles. The 
Holy Spirit has always conformed himself to the times. 
He inspired the first disciples in a mean l^)artment; he 
now communicates his inspirations in St. Peter'a at 
Rome, which cost several milHons— equally divine^ 
however, in the wretched room, and in the supeib 
edifice of Julius II. Leo X. Paul III. and Sixtus V,* 

* See PaiMrrivs Cnuacu. 
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AMAZONS. 

Bold and Tigorous women have been often seen to 
fight like men. History makes mention of such ; for 
without reckoning Semiramiii,Thomyris, orPenthesilea, 
who, perhaps, existed only in {Me, it is certain that 
there were many women m the armies of the first 
caliphs. 

In the tril^ of the Homerites, especially, it was a 
8ort of law, dictated by love and courage, that in baft* 
tie wives should succour and avenge their husbands, 
and mothers their children. 

When the famous chief Derar was fighting in Syria 
i^inst the generals of the emperor Heraclius, m the time 
of the cali(£ Abubeker, successor to Mahomet, Peter, 
who commanded at Diunascus, took thither several 
women, whom he had captured, together with some booty, 
in one of his excursions ; among the prisoners was the 
sister of Derar. Alvakedi's Arabian History, translated 
by Ockley, says that she was a perfect beauty, and that 
Peter became enamoured of her, paid great attention 
to her on the way, and indulged her and her fellow- 
pris(mers with short marches. They encamped in an 
extensive plain, under tents, guarded by troops posted 
at a short distance. Caulak (so this sister of Derar*s 
was nsoned) proposed to one of her companions, called 
(kerra, that they should endeavour to escape from 
captivity, and. persuaded her rather to die than be a 
victim to the lewd desires of the Christians. The same 
Mahometan enthumasm seized all the women ; they 
armed themselves with the iron-pointed staves that 
supported their tents, and with a sort of dagger, 
which they wore in their girdles ; they then formed a 
^cle, as the cows do when they present their horns to 
attacking wolves. Peter only laughed at first; he 
advanced towards the women, who gave him hard 
blows with the staves ; after hesitating for some time, 
he at length resolved to use force ; the sabres of his 
men were already drawn, when Derar arrived, put the 
Greeks to flight, and delivered his sister and the othe 
captives. 

o 2 
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Nothing can more strongly resemble those timed 
called heroic, sun^ by Homer. Here are the same 
single combats at me head of armies, the combatants 
frequently holding a long conversation before they 
commence fighting; — and this, no doubt, justified 
Homer. 

Thomas, governor of Syria, Heraclius'fi son-in-law, 
made a sally from Damascus, and attacked Sergiabil, 
having first prayed to Jesus Christ. " Unjust aggres- 
Bor,'' said he' to Sergiabil, ** thou canst not resist Jesus, 
my God, who will fight for the champions of his r^i- 
gion." " Thou tellest an impious lie," answered Ser- 
giabil ; " Jesus is not greater before God than Adam. 
God raised him from tiie dust; he gave life to him 
as to another man, and, after leaving him for some 
time on the earth, took him up into beaten."* Af- 
ter some more verbal skirmishing, the fight began. 
Thomas discharged an arrow, which wounded young 
Aban, the son of Saib, by the side of the valiant Ser- 
giabil ; Aban fell and expired ; the newd of his death 
•reached his young wife, to whom he had been united 
but a few clays before; she neither wept nor com- 
plained, but ran to the field of battle, with a quiver at 
her back, and a couple of arrows in her hand ; wi^ 
the first of these she killed the Christian standard- 
bearer ; and the Arabs seized the trophy, crying Mlah 
achar ! with the other she shot Thomas in the eye, 
and he retired, bleeding, into the town. 

Arabian history is full of similar examples ; but they 
do not tell us that these warlike women burned their 
right breast, that they might draw the bow better, nor 
that they lived without men ; on the contrary, they 
exposed themselves in battle for their husbands or their 
lovers ; from which very circumstance we must con- 
clude that, so fiar from reproaching Ariosto and Tasso 
for having introduced so many enamoured femal^ 
warriors into their poems; we 6itght to praise them for 
having delineated real and interesting manners. 

• Such was the belief of th» MahometaDS. The doctrine of 
the Basilidian CbristiaDS wa% long current in Arabia. The 
Basilidians believed that Christ bad not been crucified. 
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Wlien the cfiiiading mania was at its height, there 
were some Christian women who shared the fatigues 
and dangers of their husbands. To such a pitch, 
indeed, was this enthusiasm carried, that the Genoese 
women undertook a crusade of their own, and were 
on the point of setting out for Palestine to form pet* 
ticoat battalions ; they had made a tow so to do, bat 
were absolved from it by a pope, who was a little 
wiser than themselves. 

Margaret of Anjou, wife to the unfortunate Henry 
VI. king of England, evinced, in a juster war, a va- 
lour truly heroic ; she fought in ten battles to deliver 
her husband. History affords no authenticated ex- 
ample of greater or more persevering courage in a 
woman. 

She had been preceded by the celebrated Countess 
De Montfort, in Brittany. "This princess,** says 
D'Argentr6, " was virtuous beyond the nature of her 
sex, and valiant beyond all men; she mounted her 
horse, and managed him better than any esquire; 
she fouglit hand to hand, or charged a troop of armed 
men like the most valiant captain ; she fought on sea 
and land with equal bravery, Ac." She went, sword 
in hand, through her states, which were invaded by 
her competitor Charles de Blois. She not only sus- 
tained two assaults, armed cap-^-pie, in the breach of 
Hennebon, but she made a sortie with five hundred 
men, attacked the enemy's camp, set fire to it, and re- 
duced it to ashes. 

The exploits of Joan of Arc, better known as the 
Maid of OrleanSy are less astonishing than those of 
Margaret of Anjou and the Countess De Montfort. 
These two priucesses having been brought up in the 
luxury of courts, and Joan of Arc in the ruae exer- 
cises of country life, it was more singular, as well as 
more noble, to quit a palace for the field, than a 
cottage. 

The heroine who defended Beauvais was perhaps su- 
perior to her who raised the siege of Orleans; for she 
fought quite as well, and neither boasted of being 
a maid, nor of being intplnd. It was in 1472, when 

o3 
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ike Burgundian army was besieging Beauvais^* that 
Jeanne Hachette, at the head of a number of women, 
sustained an assault for a considerable time, wrested 
the standaid from one of the enemy who was about to 
plant it on the breach, threw the bearer into the 
trench, and gave time for the king's troops to arrive 
and relieve the town. Her descendants have been ex* 
empted from the taiUe, (poll tax) — a mean and 
shameful recompense ! The women and girls of Beau- 
vais are more flattered by their walking before the 
men in the procession on ttie anniversary-day. Every 
public mark of honour is an encouragement of merit ; 
but the exemption from the taille is but a proof that 
the individuals so exempted were subjected to * this 
servitude by the misfortune of their birth. 

There is hardly any nation which does not boast of 
having produced such heroines : the number of these, 
however, is not great; nature seems to have designed 
women for other pui-poses. Women have been known 
but rarely to exhibit themselves as soldiers. In short, 
every people have had their female warriors ; but the 
kingdom of the Amazons^ on the banks of the Thermo- 
don, is^ like most other ancient stories, nothii^g more 
than a poetic fiction. 

AMBIGUITY— EQUIVOCATION. 

For want of defining terms, and especially for want of 
a clear understanding, almost all laws, which ought to 
be as plain as arithmetic and geometry, are as obscui^e 
as logogriphes. The melancholy proof of this is, that 
nearly all processes are founded on the sense of the 
laws, always differently understood by the pleaders, 
the advocates, and the judges. 

The whole public law of Europe had its or^n in 
equivocal expressions, beginning with the Salique law. 
She shall not inherit salique land. But what is salique 
land ? And shall not a girl mherit money, or a neck- 
lace, left to her, which may be worth more than the 
land? 

The citizens of Rome saluted Karl, son of the Aus- 
trasian Pepin le Bref, by the name of imperator. Did 
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tbey understand thereby* We confer on you aU the pre* 
Togatwes of Octamus, Tiberias, CaUgula, and Gaudm$9 
We gwe you all the country which they pouetted? 
Howerer, Uiey could not give it ; for so far were they 
from being masters of it, that they were scarcely mas- 
ters of their own city. There never was a more equi* 
vocal expression; and such as it was then it still is. 

Did Leo III. the bishop of Rome who is said to 
have saluted Charlemagne emperor, comprehend the 
meaning of the words which he pronounced? The 
Germans assert, that he understood by them that 
Charles should be his master. The Datary has asserted, 
that he meant he should be master over dharlemagne. 

Have not things the most venerable — ^the most 
sacred — ^the most divine, been obscured by the ambi- 
guities of language ? 

Ask two Christians of what religion they are. Each 
will answer, I am a Catholic. You think they are both 
of the same communion.; yet one is of the Greek, the 
other of the Latin church ; and they are irreconcilable. 
If you seek to be further mformed, you will find that 
by the word Catholic, each of them understands uni- 
t>er9dl, in which case universal signifies a part. 

The soul of St Francis is in heaven — is m paradise. 
One of these words signifies the air; the other means 
a garden. 

The word spirit is used alike to. express extract^ 
thought, distUied liquor, apparition. 

Ambiguity has been so necessary a vice in all lan- 
guages, formed by what is called chance and by cus^tom, 
that the author of all clearness and truth himself con* 
descended to speak after the manner of his people; 
whence it is that Elohim signifies in some places 
judges, at other times gods, and at others angels. 

" Tu esPetrus, et super hunc pe^rum eedificabo eccle- 
siam meam," would be equivocal in a profane tongue, 
and on a profane subject; but these words receive a 
divine sense from the mouth which utters them, and 
the subject to which they are applied. 
" I am Ae God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, ^ 
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ike God of Jacob; now God is not the God of th^ 
dead, but of the living." In the ordinary dense, these 
ivords might signify, I am the same God that was wor^ 
shipped by jibraham, Isaac, and Jacob; as the earthy 
tohich bore Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, likewise bears 
their descendants; Uie sun which shines to-day is the sun 
tJuU shone on Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob; the law df 
ihek- children was their law. This doe^ not, however, 
si^ify that Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob are stiH living. 
But when the Messiah speaics, there is no k>nger any 
ambiguity ; the sense is as clear as it is divine. It is 
evident that Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, are not among 
the dead, but live in glory, since this oracle is pro- 
aoccnced by the Messiah : but it was necessary that he 
and no one else should utter it. 

The discourses of the Jewish prophets might seem 
equivocal to men of gross intellects, who could not 
perceive their meaning ; but they were not so to minds 
illumined by the light of faith. 

An the oracles of antiquity were equivocal. It was 
foretold to Croesus that a powerful empire was to fall ; 
but was It to be his own? or that of Cyrus? It was 
also foretold to Pyrrhus that the Romans might conquer 
him, and tliat he might conquer the Romans. It was 
impossible that this oracle should lie. 

When Septimius Severus, Pescennius Niger, and 
Clodius Albinus, were contending for the ^npire, the 
oracle of Delphos, being consulted, (notwithstanding 
the assertion of the Jesuit Baltus, that oracles had 
ceased) answered, that the brown was very good, the 
uhii^ good for nothing, and the African tolertUtle, It is 
jlaxa that there are more ways &an one of explaining 
such an oracle. 

When Aurelian consulted the God "of Palmyra, (sliU 
in spite of Baltus), the God said that 1^ doves fear the 
/(odcon. Whatever might happen^ the God would not 
be embarrassed : the falcon would be the conqueror, 
and the doves the conouered. 

SovereigTis, as well as gods^ have sometimes made 
use otf equivocation. Some tyrant, whose name I for- 
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get, having sworn to one of his captives, that he would 
not kill hmiy ordered that he should have nothing to 
eat> saying that he had promised not to put him to 
death, but he had not promised to keep him alive.* 

AMERICA. 

Since framers of systems are continually conjec- 
turing on the manner in which America can have been 
peopled^ we will be equally constant in saying that 
Jfle who caused flies to exist in those regions, caused 
men to exist there also. However pleasant it may be 
to dispute, it cannot be denied mat the Supreme 
Being who lives in all nature, has created, about the 
forty-eighth degree, two-legsed animals without fea- 
thers, the colour of whose skin is a mixture of white 
and carnation, with long beards approaching to red ; 
about the line, in Africa and its islands, negroes with* 
out beards ; and in the same latitude, other negroes 
with beards, some of them having wool and some hair 
on their heads; and among them other animals 
quite white, having neither hair nor wool, but a kind 
of white silk. It does not very clearly appear what 
should have prevented God from placing on another 
continent animals of the same species, of a copper 
colour, in the same latitude in which, in Africa and 
Asia, they are found black; or even from making ' 
them without beards in the very same latitude in 
which others possess them. 

To vrhsX lengths are we carried by the rage for 
systems joined with the tyranny of prejudice ! We 
see these animals ; it is agreed that God has had the 
power to place them where they are; yet it is not 
agreed that he has so placed them. The same persons 
•who readily admit that the beavers of Canada are of 
Canadian origin, assert that the men must have come 
there in boats, and that Mexico must have been peo- 
pled by some of the descendants of Magog. As well 
might it be said> that if there be men in the moon, 

* See Abvsb OF Words. 
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they must have been taken thither by Astolpho on Jbis 
hippogrifP) wben he "went to fetch Roland's senses, 
which were corked up in a bottle. If America had 
been discovered in hts time^ and there had then been 
men in Europe systematic enough to have advanced, 
with the Jesuit Lafitau, that the Caribbees descended 
€rom the inhabitants of Caria, and the Hurons from 
the Jews, he wonld hav« done well to have brou^t 
back the bottle containing the wits of these reasoners, 
which he would doubtless have found in the moon, 
along with those of Angelica's lover. 

The first thing done when an inhabited island is dis^ 
covered in the Indian Ocean, or in the South Sea, is to 
•enquire whence came these people ? but as for the trees 
and the tortoises, tkey^rey without any hesitation, pro- 
noimced to be indigenous ; as if it was more difficult 
for Nature to make men than to make tortoises. One 
thing, however, which tends to countenance this system 
is, &at there is scarcely an island in the Eastern or 
in the Western Ocean, which does not contain j«iggler», 
quacks, knaves, and fools. This, it is probable, gave 
rise to the opinion, that these animals ape of the same 
• race with ourselves. 

AMPLIFICATION. 

It is pretended that amplijicatum is a fine figure of 
rhetoric ; perhaps, however, it would be more reason- 
able to call it a defect. In saying all that we ou^t to 
say,' we do not amplify; and if after saying tins we 
amplify, we say too much. To place a good or bad 
setion in every light, is not to amplify; but to go 
further Ihan this, is to exaggerate and become weari- 
Bome. 

Prizes were formerly given in colleges for ampMcti* 
tkm. This was indeed teaching the art of being dimse. 
it would, perhaps, have been better to have ^ven 
prizes to those who should express their thoughts in 
the fewest words, and thus teach the art of speaking 
with greater force and energy. But while we avoia 
amplificationy let us beware of dryness. 
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I have heard professors teach that certain passages 
in Virgil are amplifications, as for instance the follow- 
ing:— 

Nox enrt, et phicidam carpehant fetss loporeni 
Corpora per terras, silvvque et sera qui^ruot 
^qubra ; quilm medio Tolmntor shlera lapsa ; 
Quikm tacet omnis apr^ peeudas, pietaqne Toracres ; 
Queque lacus lat^ liquidoty qusqua aapera damu 
Rura teoeut, Bomno poaitas itib noeta dlenti 
Lenibant curas, et corda oblita iabomm : 
At Don iofeliz animi Phcenisia. 

Twas dead of nieht, when wearj bodies close 
Their eyes ia balmy sleep and soft repose : 
The winds no longer whisper through the woods, 
Kor murmaring tides disturb the gentle floods; 
The start in silent order moved around. 
And peace, with downy wings, was broodinip on the graoad. 
The flocka and herds, and parti-coloured fowl, 
Which haunt the woods, and swim the weedy pool. 
Stretched on the quiet earth securely lay^, 
• Forgetting^ the past labours of the day t 
AH else of Nature's common gift partake ; 
Unhappy Dido was alone awake.— —Dry dbm. 

If the long description of the reign of Sleep throughout 
all nature did not form an adinirable contrast with 
the cruel inquietude of Dido, th^se lines would be no 
other than a puerile amplification ; it is the words At 
non infelix animi Piuenissa — " Unhappy Dido," &c. — 
which give them theh* charm. 

That beautiful ode of Sappho's which pamts all the 
symptoms of love, and which has been happily trans- 
lated into every cultivated language, would, doubtless, 
have been less touching had Sapj^o been speaking of 
any other than herself ; it might then have been con- 
sidered as an amplification. 

The description of the tempest, in the first book of 
the .£neid, is not an amplification ; it is a true picture 
of all that happens in a tempest ; there is no idea re- 
peated, and repetUion is the vice of all which is merely 
amplification. 

The finest part on the stage in any language is tliat 
of Phedre (Pheedra.) Nearly all that she says would 
be tiresome amplification, if any other were speakhig of 
Phaedra's passion. 
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Athines me montra moo superbe ennemi ; 

Je le vis, je rougis, je p&lis, ^ sa vue ; 

Un trouble s'^leva dans mon ame ^perdue ; 

Mes yeux oe voyaient plus, je ne pouvais parler ; 

Je sentis tout mon corps et transir et br<iler ; 

Je reconnus Venus et ses traits r^doutables, 

D'un sang qu*elle poursuit tourmens inevitables ! 
Yes ;-^Atbens showed me mv proud enemy ; 
I saw him— blusbedr— turned pale ;— - 
A sudden trouble came upon my soul,— 
My eyes grew dim-«my tongue refused it» office,-^ 
1 burned — and shivered ^—through my trembling frame 
Venus in all her dreadful power 1 felt. 
Shooting through every rem a separate pang 1 

It is quite clear that, since Athens showed her her 
proud enemy Hippolytus, she %av> Hippolytus ; if she 
hlushed and turned pale, she was doubtless troubled. 
It would have been a pleonasm — a redundancy, if a 
stranger had been made to relate the loves of Phsedra ; 
but it is Pheedra, enamoured and ashamed of her pas- 
sion — ^her heart is full — everything escapes her ; — 

Vt vidif utperii, ut me mahu abstuHt error, 

Je le vis, je rougis, je pMis, k sa vue. 

' I saw him^blushed— turned pale.— • 

What can be a better imitation of Virgil ? 

Mes yeux ne voyaient plus, je ne pouvais parler; 
Je sentis tout mon corps et transir et brtiler ; 

My eyes grew dim — my tongue refused its office ; 
I burned — and shivered ; — 

What can be a finer imitation of Sappho ? 

These lines, though imitated, flow as from their 
first source; each word moves and penetrates the 
feeling heart: this is not amplification, it is the per- 
fection of nature and of art. 

The following is, in my opinion, an instance of am- 
plification, in a modern tragedy, which nevertheless 
has great beauties. Tydeus is at the court of Ai*gos ; 
he is in love with a sister of Electra ; he laments the 
fall of his friend Orestes and of his father ; he is di- 
vided betwixt his passion for Electra and his desire of 
vengeance : while in this state of care and perplexity, 
he gives bn^ of his followers a long description of a 
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tempesty in which he had been shipwrecked 8<Miie time 

bef(Mre. 



Tq sais ce qa'en ces lleuz ooas ▼cnloiM entrepreodrc $ 
Tu sais que FalamMe, avaot que de t'y rendre, 
Ne voulut point tenter son retour dans Argw* 
Qu'il D'eiilt interroif^ I'oracle de IMlot. 
A de si Jiistes soins oo soiiscrivit sans peine t 
Nous parttmesy combl^ des tiienfiuts de Tbjrrr^ne ; 
Tout nous favorisait $ nous rcymgvAmm loog^-tcins 
Au gr€ de nos d^irs, bicn plus qu'au fr6 des vents : 
Mais, si^alant bientdt toute son inconstanee» 
La mer en un moment se mutine et s'elance : 
L'air mufpt, le jour fUit, une ^paisse Tapeur 
Couvre d'un Toile affreux les va^es en fureor ; 
La foudre, ^clairante seule uoe nuit si profonde, 
A sillous reiloubl^ oovre le del et Tonae, 
I £t corome un tonrbiHon, embrassant nos vaisseauz, 
Semble en soarces de feu bouillonner sur les eaux : 
Les vaf^es quelquefois, nous portant sur leurs ctmes. 
Nous fout rouler apr^ sous de vastM abtmes. 
Oil les Eclairs jpress^, p^n^trans avec nous, 
Dans des gouffres de feu semblaient nous plongcr taus : 
Le pilote effray^, que la flamme enviroone, 
Aux rocbers qu^il fuyait lui-m6me s'abandonne ; 
A travers les ^cueils notre vaisseau pouss^, 
Sa brise, et nag^e enfin sur les eaux oispersiL 

Tbou know'st what purpose brought us to these sboras ; 

Thou know'st that Palamed would not attempt 

Again to set his foot within these walls 

Until he*d questioned Delos' oracle. 

To bis just care we readily subscribed ; 

We sailed, and favouring gales at first appeared 

To announce a prosperous voyage ; 

Long time we held our course, and held it rather 

As our desires than as the winds impelled: 

But the inconstant ocean heaved at last 

Its treacherous bosom ; howling blasts aroae ; 

The heavens were darkened; vapours black and denie 

Spread o'er the furious waves a trightfiil veil. 

Pierced only by the thunderbolts, which clove 

The waters and the firmament at once. 

And whirling round our ship, in horrid sport 

Chased one another o'er the boiling surg^ ; 

Now rose we on some watery mountain's summit. 

Now with the lightning plunged into a gulph 

That seemed to swallow all. Our pilot, struck 

Powerless by terror, ceased to steer, and left us 

Abandoned to those rocks we dreaded most j 

Soon did our vessel dash upon their points. 

And swim in scattered fragments on the bUlows. 

roi. I. H 
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, In Ibis descnptioii' we see the poet. wkkki^ :Ui sxtt" 
prise his readers with the relation of a shipwreck, 
rather than the man who seeks to avenge Iiis father 
i&nd his friend — ta kill the tysaj^.of Argos» but who is 
atthesameJimedmded between love and vengeance.* 

Several men of taste, and among others the author 
of TelemachuSy have considered tlie relation of the death 
of Hippolytus^ in Racine, as an amplifieation : long re*^ 
cttals -were 'the fashion at that time. The vanity of 
actors makes them wish to be listened to, and it was 
then the custom^ to indulge them in this way. The 
archbishop lol' Gambrav says, that Theramenes should 
not, after Hippolytus catastrophe, have strength to 
speak so long *, that he givers too ample a description 
of the. monster's ^^a^ening hprnsy his. saffmn seeded, &c« 
That he ought to say in broken accents, Hippolytus i$ 
dead — a moiister has destroyed him — I beheld it. 

I shall not enter on a defence of the threatening 
horns, &c. ; yet this piece of- criticism,- which has been 
so often Tepeated, appears to me to be \unjust. You 
would have Theramenes say i^othlngmore than. Hippo- 
^ftus is killed — I saw him die — all is over. This is, pre* 
oiseiy what he does say ; — Hippolyte rCest plm ! (Hip- 
polytus is nb mpre!) llis father es^lainis atoud ; and 
Theramenes, on recovering his senses, says, 
J'ai vu des mortels p^rir le plu9 aimable. ^ 
I have seen the 11906^ amiable of mortals poish. 
and add^ this line, so necessary and/so atfectmg, yet 
so agonizing ifor Theseus— : 

Et j'ose dtre eneore, Seipieur, le moins eoupable. 
' ' And, Sire,,! may truly, s^dd> tlie most muocentr 

The gradations' are fully observed^ each shade is 

* A portioa'of' similar observation upon this tragedy is 
omitted, there beln^ few in the French language which will 
iipt illustrate tbfe abuse^ of' the figure amplificatloii. The 
remarks on the celebrated narrative of the death of HippQlytns 
in the Phedra of Racine, are, however, retained^ because that 
fine piece of recitation is well known to the students of the 
Drama all over Europe^ It is, nevertheless, suspected,' that, 
with the English reader at least, the judgment of Pension will 
in this instcnce take precedence of that of Voltaire.— T. 
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accurately distinguished. The wretched father asks 
what God — ^what sudden thunder-stroke has depriTe4 
bim of his son? He has not courage to proceed; he 
is mute with grief; he awaits the dreadful recital, and 
the audience await it also. Theramenes must answer: 
be.is asked for particular ; he must give them. 

Was it for him who had made Mentor and all the 
Test of his personages discourse at such length, some- 
times even tediously, — ^was it for him to shut the 
mouth of Theramenes ? Who amon^ the spectators 
would not listen to him? . Who would not enjoy the 
melancholy pleasure of hearing the circumstances of 
Hippolytus' death? Who would have so much as 
three lines struck out? This is no vain description of 
a storm unconnected with the piece — no ill-written 
amplification ; it is the purest diction — the most affect-n 
ing language ; in short, it is Racine. 

Amplification^ declamation, and exaggeraUon, were 
at all times the faults of the Greeks, excepting De* 
mosthenes and Aristotle. 

There have been absurd pieces of poetry on which 
time has set the stamp of almost universal ap- 
probation,- because they were mixed with brilliant 
Hashes which threw a glare over their imperfectionsi 
or because the poets who came afterwards did nothing 
l>etter. The. rude beginnings of every art acquire a 
greater celebrity than the art in perfection : he who 
first played the fiddle was looked upon as a demi-god, 
while Rameau had only enemies. In fine, m^, 
generally going with the stream, seldom judge for them- 
selves, and punty of taste is almost as rare as talent. 

At the present day, most of our sermons, funeral 
orations, set discourses, and harangues in certain 
ceremonies, are tedious amplifications — strings of com- 
mon place expressions riepeated again and again a 
thousand times. These discourses are only supportable 
when rarely heard. Why speak when you have 
nothing hew to say? It is high time to put a stop 
^0 this excessive waste of words ; and therefore we 
conclude our article* 

h2 
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I ANCIENTS AND MODERNS. 

The great cause of the Ancients nirsus the Mb-* 
dern» is not yet disposed of; it has been at issue ever 
since the silver age, which succeeded the golden one. 
Men have always pretended, that the good old timet 
were much better than the present, Nestor, in the 
Iliad, wishing to insinuate himself, like a wise medi* 
ator, into the good opinion of Achilles and Agamem-^ 
non, begiiis with saying, I have lived with better men 
than you ; never haOe I seen, nor shall I ever see againy 
such great personages as Dryas, OeneuSy Exadius^ Foly 
phemus equal to the Gods, &c» Posterity has made 
ample amends to Achilles for Nestor's bad compli- 
ment, so vainly admired by thos6 who admire nothing' 
but what is ancient. Who knows anything about 
Dryas? We have scarcely heard of Exadius or of 
Caneus; and as for Polyphemus equal to the Gods, he 
has no very high reputation, unless, indeed, there wasr 
something divine in his having a great eye in the mid- 
ble of his forehead, and eating the raw carcases of 
mankind. 

Lucretius does not hesitate to say that nature ha$ 
degenerated — 

Ipsa dedit dulces foetus et pabula loeta,. . 
Quae nunc vix nostro ^randescunt aucta labore ; 
Conterimusque boves, et vires agricolarum, &c. 

Antiquity is full of the praises of another antiquity 
still more remote — 

Les bomroes, en tout terns, out pens^ qu' autrefois 
De longs ruisseaux de lait serpentaient dans nos bois $ 
La lune ^tait plus grande, et la nuit moins obscure | 
L'hiver se couronnait de fleurs et de verdure ; 
L'homme, ce roi du monde, et roi tr^s<fatn^ant, 
Se oootemplftit ^ I'aise, adoiirait son n^nt, 
£t> form^ pour agir, se plaisait k rien faire, &c. 

Men have, in every age, believed that once 
Liong streams of milk ran winding through the woods ^ 
The moon was larger, and the night less dark \ 
Winter was crowned with flowers and trod on verdare ; 
Maii> the world's king, had nothing else to do > 
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Tbiiii costamplau hk utter WortlileMiiMs» 

And^ fonoed ior actiuu, took delight in siotb^ &e» 

Horace combats this prejudice with equal force and 
address, Jaibis fine epistle to Aug^ustus.* ^^ Must 
our poems^ theD/' says he, ''be like our wines, of 
which the oldest , is always preferred?'' He after*' 
Waids says-^ ^ 

• lodigDor qutdquafiti reprebeodi, Donqtiiacram^ 
. CoQipositum ille|»id^v& putetur. sed (^uia nuper ; 
Nee ve^ian^ ^ptiquif, s^d honoreA» ft pftemia pofcU 
• , . ♦ • ♦ • • • 

IngcDiis noo ille favet plauditque sepultit, 
Nostra sed Jmira^Qtt^ not acMtraque lividilt odit. 

1 feel my bontist ibdig^natidn rike, ' , 
Whei», with affeeied air, a eoxeomb cries 
, ** The worky Lowu» hat ele^nccand eaae^ 
But sure no modern Uiould presume (d please :". 
Thus for his favourite ancients dares to claim. 
Not pard^m oolyi^butreisards and fame. 

Not to the illustrkHis dead bis bomafpspays, 

But envious robs the liviop of their pmise.*-FRANCi8. 

On this subject, the learned and ingenious Fonte^ 
nelle expresses himself thua > — 

" The whole of the question of pre-eminence between 
the ancients and modems, being once well understood, 
reduces itself to this— Were the trees which formerly 
grew in Uie cotmtry larger than those of the present 
day ? If they were, Homer, Plato, and Pemosthenes 
cannot be equalled in these latter ages ; but, if our 
trees are as large as those t>f former times, then can 
we equal Homer, Plata, and Demosthenes. 

" But to clear up the paradox*. — If the ancients had 
stronger minds than ourselves^ it must have been that 
the brains of thos6 timiro were better disposed, were 
formed of firmer or more delicate fibres, or contained 
ft larger portion of animal spirits* But how should the 
hraius .of those times ha¥e been better disposed? 'Had 
such' been the case, the leaves would likewise have 
heen. larger and more beautiful ; . for if Nature was 
then more you&ful and vigorous, the trees, as well as 

« Book U. Epist I. 

h3 
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the brains of men, would have bome testimony to that 
youth and vigour/* 

With our illustrious academician's leave, thie is 
by no means the state of the question. It is not asked 
whether Nature can at the present day produce as 
great geniuses, and as good works, as those of Greek 
and Latin antiquity, but whether we really have such. 
It is doubtless possible, that there are . oaks in the 
forest of Chantilly as lai'ge as those of Dodqna; but 
supposing that the oaks of Dodona could talk, it is 
quite clear that they had a great advantage over ours, 
which, it is probable^ wUl never talk. 

La Motte, a man of wit and talent, who has merited 
applause in more than one kind of writing, has, in an 
ode full of happy lines, taken the part of the moderns. 
We give one of his stanzas:-— 

Et poorquoi veut-oD aue j'eDceose 
Ces pr^tendus Dicux doot je sors ^ 
£n inoi la mdme intelligeoce 
Fait mouToir lea m^mes reswrts. 
Croit-OD la nature bizarre. 
Pour nous aujourd'hui plus avare 
Que pour les Grecs et les Romaius ? 
De o6» ain^s m^re idol4tre, 
N'est-elle plus que la mardtre 
Du reste grossier des humains T 

And pray, wby nuat I bend the knee 

To these pretended Gods of ours ? 

The same Intelligence in me 

Gives vigour to the self-same powers. 

TKinkye that Nature is capricious. 

Or towards us more avaridout 

Than to our Greek and Roman sires^ 

To them an idolizing motberj 

'While in their children she would smother 

The sparks of intellectual fires ? 

He might be answered thus — Eiteem your ances- 
tors, v^ithout adoring them. You have intelligence and 
powers of invention, as Virgil and Horace had ; but 
perhaps it is not absolutely the same intelligence^ 
Perhaps their talents were superior to yours; they ex- 
ercised them, too, in a language richer and more har- 
monious than our modern tongues, which are a mix- 
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iiire of corrupted Latm, with the horrible jargon of 
the Celts. 

Nature is not capricious; but it is possible that she 
had ^ven the Athenians a soil and a sky better adapted 
fiian Westphalia and the Limousin to the formation of 
geniuses of a certain order. It is also likely that the 
^vemment of Athens, seconding the favourable cli- 
mate, put ideas into the head of Demosthenes which 
the air of Clamar and La Grenouill^re, combined with 
the government of Cardinal De Richelieu, did not put 
into the heads of Omer Talon and Jerome Bignon.* 

Some one answered La Motte's lines by the fol- 
lowing j-^ 

Ch^r la Motte, imite et r^v^re 
Ces Dieux dont tu ne descends pas ; 
Si ttt crois qu' Horace est tOD pere, 
11 a fait des enfans iomts. 
La mature n'est point oizarre ; 
Pour Dancbet elle est fort avare, 
Mais Racine en fat bien traits ; 
Tihalle ^tait g;uid^ par elle, 
Mais ponr notre ami La Chapelle^ 
H^Ias ! qu'elle a peu de boot^ 1 

Revere and imitate. La Motte, 

Tbose Gods from whom thou'rt not descended ; 

If thou by Horace wert beg^t. 

His children's manners might be mended. 

Nature is not at all capricious : 

To Danchetf she is avaricious. 

But she was liberal to Racine ; 

She used TibuUus very well. 

Though to our good friend La Chape]le,t 

Alas I she is extremely mean! 

This dispute, then, resolves itself into a question of 
fact. Wa» antiquity more fertile in great monuments 
of genius of every kmd, down to the time of Plutarch, 
than modern figes have been, from that of the house 
of Medicis to that of Louis XIV. inclusively ? 

■ I IW I ■ I I 1^ ■ Mil M ■ I I » ■ ■ . 

♦ French writers of the 17th century.— T. 
f A French poet of some repute, cotemporary with Vol- 
tairci-^T. 
X This Za Chapelte was a Receiver-general of Finance, who 
> . made a spiritless translation of TibuUus ; nevertheless, tho^- 
who dined at his table wens highly pleased with his verses. 
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The Chinese, more than twohondred years befom 
our Christian era, built their great wall, which cpuU 
not save them from invasion by the Tartars, The 
Egyptians had, four thousand years before^ bar-* 
dened the .earth with their astonishing pyramids, th» 
bases of which covered ninety thousand square feet« 
No one doubts that if it were thouglu advisabte to 
uadiurtake such uselesa works at the present day».they 
mig^t be accomphshed by laTishing plenty of money* 
The great wall of China is a monument of fear ; die 
pyramids of Egypt af e monuments of vanity and su-* 
pefstitions: both testify the great patience of the tiwo 
people, but no superior genius. Neither the Chinas^^ 
nor the Egyptians could have made a single statue 
like those fonned by our living sculptors. 

Sir William Temple^ who'<madea point of de- 
grading the moderns, asserts, that they have nothing 
in architecture which can be compared to the tem- 
ples of Greece and Rome; but, Englishman as he was, 
he should have allowed that St* Peter's at Rome is 
incomparably more beautiful than the Capitol. 

/There is something curious in the ai^surance with 
which Jie - asserts that there is nothing new in our as- 
tronomy, nor in our knowledge of the . human body, 
except, says he, it be the cireuiation of the hloBd. The 
love of ms opinion^ founded on his exti*eme self-love, 
makes him forget the discovery of Jupiter's satellites, 
of Saturn's five moons and ring, of the Sun'a rotation 
on his axid, the calculation of Uie positions Of three 
thousand stars, the developementby Kepler and Newton 
of the law by which the motions of the he8v«dby>bQdies 
al^ governed, and the knowledge of athoaaand oAiik 
things of which the ancittits did not even suspect the 
possibility. The discoveries in anatomy have been no 
less numerous. A new universe in tnkiiature/ dis^ 
covered by the microscope, went as nothing^itlt 6ir 
William Temple; he closed his eyes to the wonders 
of his contemporaries, and opened them only to a^ 
rtire ancienf ignorance. . . . ; 

He even goes so far as to regret that we have iki- 
thing left of the magic of &e Inmans, Chaldeans, and 
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Egyptian^. Bytliis magic, he understands a profound 
knowledge of nature, which enabled them to work 
miracles^ of which, however, he does not mention one, 
because the truth is, that they nerer worked any. 
'* What,'^ says he, ** has become of the charms of that 
music which so often enchanted men and beasts, 
fishes, birds, and serpents, and even chui^ed their 
nature V This enemy to his own times belieted im- 
plicitly in the fable of Orphem^ and, it should seem, 
had never heard of the fine music of Italy, nor even of 
that of France, which do not charm serpents, it is true, 
but which do charm the ears of the connoisseur. 

It is still more strange that^ having all his life culti- 
vated the belles-lettres, he reasons no better on our 
good aiUhors than on our philosophers^ He considers 
Rabelais a mat man, and speaks of Lei Amoun dm 
iSmtla (Hie Loves of the Oauls) as one of our best 
works. He was, nevertheless, a learned man, a courtier, 
a man of considerable wit, and an ambassador, who 
had made profound reflections on all that he had seeu ; 
he possessed ffreat knowledge ; one prejudice sufficed 
to render all wis merit unavailingt 

Boileau and Racine, when writing in favour of the 
Ancients against Perrault, showed more address than 
Sir William Temple. They knew better than to touch 
on astronomy and physical science. Boileau seeks 
only to vindicate Homer against Perrault, at the same 
time gliding adroitly over Sie faults of the Greek poet» 
tod the slumber with which Horace reproaches him* 
Be strove to turn Perrault, the enemy of Homer, into 
ridicule. Wherever Perrault misunderstands a pas- 
sage, or renders inaccurately a passage which he un- 
derstands, Boileau, seizing this little advantage, falls 
Upon him like a redoubtable, enemy, and beats him as 
an ignoramus — a dull writer. But it is not at all im- 
probable that Perrault, though often mistaken, w%d 
frequently right in his remarks on the contradictions^^ 
the Repetitions, the uniformity of the combats, the long 
harangues in the .midst of them, the indecent and in^ 
consistent conduct of the Gods in the poem — ^in shorty 
on idl th^ err(»rs into whic^ this great poet is asserted 
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to have fellen. In a word, BoSeau ridicules P^rraulf 
much more thaahe justifies Homer. 
. Racine used .the, same artifice, 'for he was at least 
as malignant as Boileao. Although be did not, like 
the latter> make hiti fortune by satire, he enj6yed the 
}deaaure of cetifaundiag hi»> enemies on the occasion 
of a small and very pardonable mistake into which.thiey 
had fallen 'iBBpebUng^ Euripides, and, at the Bame 
time, of feeling much superior to Euri^^ideshimself. He 
rallies the same.Penracdt'ani^' his paitisaas upon their 
pritique iqn the Alcestcf of Euripides, because these 
gentlemen had ui^rtiinatelff been deoeiv/ed by a faidty 
edition of Euripides^ aad.ihad taken .some replied of 
Admetus for those 4)f Aloeste; but Buripides dbes not 
the less appear in fdl countries tor^hs^e done* very 
wrong, in making? AdmetsDii use 3iich extraordinary lan^^ 
guage.to his £Kdiar>whoin ;he violeiady refHroaohe^ iolt 
not haying died far him«^» . ' 

^f Howr replies the king his fetlien "* ^hom^ 
pray, ^e^ you addressing so -luku^tily ? Some Lydian 
or Phrygian: slavie ? Kno^ you liot that lam^free, 
and a Thessalian ? (Fine language, truly, for a king 
and a father !) . You insult me as if I Wete the meatiest 
of men« Where is the law wftdch savs, fothers mmrt 
die for their ehildren ? r£aeh one for himself here be- 
low. I htre fulfiUedall myvobfigations- towards youj 
In what, tben^ doil wrong you ? Do I ask yew tadie 
foor me^ The light ia :dear to yoU; — >is it less eot to 
me? You accuse me of .cowardice ! Coward ti»t 
you yourself are! lYou were- not ashamed tb urge your 
wife to save you, by dying for. you. Aftei^ this, does 
it become you to- treat as cowards^those who.Teihise 
to do for you what you have not the codragn .lo 
do yourdelf ? Believe me, you ought rather to ^ be 
silent. :You knre life; ^diers love it no leas. Be 
assured that, if you continue to abuse tne, you shall 
have reproaches, and not folse ones, in return.'' 

Here he is interrupted by the chorus, with— ► 
** Enough ! — too much on both Bides. Old man, cease 
this ill . language towards vour son.'' 

One womd think that the chorus should rai&er give 
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die Bon. k severe reprimand for speaking in so brutal 
a manner to his father. 

AH tbe reat of the scene is in the same style :— 

Fhare$ (t9 hU «os;.^-Tho« tpftakest against thy 
father, without his having iniured thee. 

Jdmeiui, — OhI I am well aware that you wish to 
live as long as possible.' . 

Pberes^ — Ana art thou- not carrying to the tomb her 
who has died for thee ? 

Jdmetm, — Ah! mostinfiunousofmen! 'tis the proof 
of thy cowardice ! 

PAarei.-*-At least, thou canst not say she died 
for me. ; * . 

JdmetuB.'^WoWld to hearen that thou wert in a 
situation, to need my assistancol . . 

PAere».^-~Thou wouldst do better to think of marry« 
ing several wives, who may did that thy life may be 
lengthened. ^ ' . . 

After this scene,, a domestic comes and talks to him* 
self about the^arrival of Hercules. 

'' A stranger," sayshe^^ opens the door of .his own 
accord, iplaoes^ faimsi^ mthout more ado. at. table; is 
ang^y becaose he isnotserved quick enough, fills hiscup 
ev^ moment with' wme, and drinks lo^gdfaioghts of red 
and of white, constantly singing or rather hMffling bad 
vongs, without giving himself any tcOBoeiD'ttboot the 
king and his wife, for < whom, we are noaming.. Ho is, 
doubtless, some cunning rotgue^ some ragabond, or 
^sassin.-'- :.•>:.. .. 

It seems somewhat strange that Hercules shonld- be 
taken for>a^itatn^ rogue^ and no dess so diat Her* 
culm, the friend of AcUnetus; should be unknown to 
the housAold. It is still more exttaordinajry that Her* 
cules should be ignorant of Alceste's death, at the 
very time when they were carrying her to her tomb. • 

Tastes must not be disputed ; but such scenes as 
these would, assuredly, not be tolerated at one of our 
country fairs. 

Brumoy, who has given us the Theatre det Grid 
(Greek Theatre), but has not translated Euripides with 
«crupulo\is fidelity, does all he can to justify the scene 
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of Admetws and his father: the argument he makes 
use of is rather singular. 

First, he says, that " there was nothing offensive 
to the Greeks in these things which we regard as hor- 
rid and indecent ; therefore it must be lulowed that 
they were not exactly what we take them to have been; 
in short, ideas have changed.*' To this it may be an- 
swered, that the ideas of polished nations on the respect 
due from children to their fathers have never changed. 

He adds, '^ Who can doubt that in different ages 
ideas have changed, relative to points of morality of 
still ^eater importance V* We answer,, that there are 
scarcely any points of greater importance. 

'f A Frenchman,'' continues he, '^ is insulted; the 
pretended good sense of the French obliges him to run 
the risk of a duel, and to kill or be killed, in order to 
recover his honour.'* We answer, that it is not the pre- 
tended good sense of the French alone, but of all the 
nations of Europe without exception. He proceeds — 

'* The world m general cannot be fully sensible how 
ridiculous this maxim will appear two thousand years 
hence, nor how it would have been scoffed at in the 
time of Euripides." This maxim is cruel and fatal, but 
it is not ridiculouA; nor would it have been in any way 
scoffed at m the time of Euripides. There were many 
instances of duels among the Asiatics* In the very 
commencement of the first book of the Iliad, we see 
Achilles half-unsheathing his sword and ready to 
fight Agamenmon, had not Minerva taken him. by the 
hair ana made him desist. 

Plutarch, relates that Hephsestion and Craterus were 
fightii^ a duel, but were sepamted by Alexander. 
Quintns Gurtius tells us, that two other of Alexander's 
officers fought a duel in the presence of Alexander, one of 
them armed at all points, the other, who was a wrestle^ 
supplied only with a staff; and that the latter overcame 
his. adversary. Besides, what has duelling to do with 
Admetus and his father Pheres, reproaching «ach other 
by turns with having too great a love for life^and with 
being cowards ? 

I shall give only this one instance of the bliodneaa of 
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translators and commentators; for if Brnmoy, ^e 
most impartial of all, has fallen into such errors, 
what are we to expect from others ? ^ I would, how* 
ever, ask the.Brumoys and the Daciers if they find 
much salt in ther language which Euripides puts into 
the mouth of Polyphemus? — ** I fear not the thunder 
of Jupiter; I know not that Jupiter is a prouder or a 
stronger God than myself; I care rery little about 
him. If he sends down rain, I shut myself up in my 
cavern : there I eat a roasted calf or some "mM. ani- 
mal; after which, I lie down all my length, drink off a 
great potful of mUk, and send forth a certain noise^ 
which IS as good as his thunder/' 

The schoolmen cannot have very fine noses, if they 
are not disgusted with the noise which Polyphemus 
makes when he has eaten heartily. 

They say that the Athenian pit laughed at this 
pleasantry, and that the Athenians never laughed at 
anything stupid. So the whole populace of Athens- 
had more wit than the court of Louis XIV 1 and the 
populace are not the same everjrwhere I 

Nevertheless, Euripides has beauties, and Sophocles 
still more ; but they have much greater defects. We 
may venture to say, that the fine scenes of Gomeille, 
and the affecting tragedies of Racine, are as much 
superior to the traeedies of Sophocles and Euripides, 
as these two Greeks were to Thespis.* Racine was 
quite sensible of hii great superiority over Euripides, 
but he prldsed the Greek poet for the sake of humbling 
Perrault. 

Moli^re, in his best pieces, is as superior to the pure 
but cold Terence, and to the buffoon Aristophanes, as 
to the merry-andrew Dancourt. 

Thus there are things in which the moderns are 
superior to the ancients ; and others, though very few, 
in which we are their inferiors. The whole of the dis- 
pute reduces itself to this fact. 

* Th€s Aoglo-Greciaii will be able to past ever these e\traordi*> 
^^^ remar)^ of Voltaire, when he recollectf his very similar 
^eatmeot of Shakespear. As a Critic in respect to the Drama, 
^« was QDiformly notbins more than a Frenckmaorf— T. 
VOL. I. I 
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€ertdin Campamom between celebrated Works. 

Both taste and reason seem to require that we 
Mouldy in an ancient as well as in a modern* discri- 
minate between the good and the bad, which are often 
to be found in contact with each other. 

The warmest admiration must be excited by that 
line of Gomeille's, unequalled by any in Homer, in 
Sophocles, or in Euripides : — 

Que voulies-vous qu'il ftt contre trois ? — Qu'il mourut. 
What could he do against three weapons ? — Die. 

And, with equal justice, the line which follows will 
be condemned. 

The man of taste, while he admires the sublime pic- 
ture, the striking contrasts of character, and strong co- 
louring in the last scene of Rodogyne, will perceive how 
many faults, how many improbabilities have prepared 
the way for thb terrible situation, how much Rodogyue 
has belied her character, and by what crooked ways it is 
necessary to pass to this great and tragical patastrophe. 

The same equitable judge will not fail to do justice 
to the fine and artful contexture of Racine's tragedies, 
the only oues, perhaps, which have been well-wrought 
f^om the time of iBschylus down to the age of Louis 
XIV. He will be touched by that continued elegance, 
tjiat purity of language, that truth of character, to be 
found in him alone, — ^by that erandeur without bom- 
bast, that fidelity to nature which never wanders in 
vain declamations, sophistical disputes, false and far- 
fetched images often expressed in solecisms or rheto- 
rical pleading^, fitter for provincial schools than for a 
tragedy. The same person will discover weakness 
and uniformity in some of Racine's characters ; and in 
others, gallantry and 3omietimes even coquetry; ^he 
will find declarations of love breathing more of the 
idyl and the elegy, than of a great dramatic passioi^; 
and will complain that mpre than one welt-written 
piece has elegance to please, but not eloquence to 
move him. Just so will he fudge of the ancients r — 
not by their names— not by tne age in which they lived, 
but by their works themselves. 

Suppose Timanthes the painter were at this day to 
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come tod pietent to «s« by tbe tide of the paiatrngs 
in the Faiaitf^RofaU his picture in four cokun of tbe 
Sacrifice of . Iphigenia, telline us that men of jud^ 
ment in Greece had assured him that it was an admi- 
rable artifice to veil the face of Agamemnon, lest his 
grief, should appear to equal that of Clytemnestra, 
and the tears of the father dishonour the majesty of 
the monarch. He would find connoisseurs who would 
^P^7) — it is a stroke of ingenuity, but not of painting ; 
a veil on the bead of your prindpal personage has a 
frightful effect; your art has railed you. Behold 
the master-piece of Kubens, who has succeeded in 
expressing, in the countenance of Mary of Medicis, 
the pain attendant on child-birth, the joy, the smile, 
the tenderness, not with four colours, out with every 
tint of nature. If you wished that Aeamenmon should 
partly conceal his face, you should have made him 
hide a portion of it by placing his hands over his 
eyes and forehead; and net wiSiaveil, which is as 
disagreeable to the eye, and as unpicturesque, as it is 
contrary to all costume. You should then nave shown 
some falling tears which the hero would conceal, and 
have expressed in his tnuscles the convulsions of a grief 
which he struggles to suppress : you should have 
painted in this attitude majesty and despair. You 
are^a Greek, and Rubens is a Belgian ; but the Belgian 
bears away the palm. 

' On a Passage in Homer* 

A Florentine, ai man of letters, of clear understanding 
and cultivated taste, was one day in Lord Chesterfield's 
library, together with an Oxford professor, and a 
Scotsman who was boasting of the poem of Fingal, 
composed, said he, in the Gaelic tongue, which is 
still partly that of Lower Brittany. " Ah I" exclahned 
he, " how fine is antiquity !" the poem of Fingal 
has passed from mouth to mouth for nearly two thou- 
sand years, down to us, without any alteration. Such 
power has real beauty over the minds of men! He 
then read to the company the commencement of Fingal. 

" Cuthullin sat by Tara's wall: by the tree of the 

i2 
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rustling sound. His spear leaned against a rock. His 
slueld lay on the grass, by his side. Amid his thoughts 
of mighty Carbar, a hero slain by the chief in vaf, 
the scout of ocean comes, Moran, the son of Fithil! 

" Arise," says the youth, '.* CuthuUin, arise ; I see 
.the ships of the north! Many, chief of men, are the 
foe. Many the heroes of the sea-bom Swaran!" 
" Moran," replied the blue-eyed chief, "thou evertrem- 
blest, son of Fithil ! thy fears have increased the foe. It 
is Fingal, king of desarts, with aid to green Erin of 
streams." " I beheld their chief," says Moran, " tall 
as a glittering rock. His spear is a blasted, pine. His 
shield the rising moon! He sat on the shore, like a 
. cloud of mist on the silent hill !'• &c. 

" That," said the Oxford professor, " is the true style 
of Homer; but what pleases me. still more is, that I 
•find in it the sublime eloquence of the Heln-ews. I 
.could fancy myself to be reading passages such as these 
from those fine canticles — . 

** Thou shalt break them with a rod of iron ; thou 
shalt dash them in pieces like a potter's vessel."* 

^' Thou hast broken the teeth of the ungodly."t . 

"Then the earth shook and trembled; the fou&dft- 
dons also of the hills moved and were shak^i, because 
he.was wroth* The Lord also thundered in the hea- 
vens; and the Highest gave his voice, hailstones, and 
coals of fire."t 

" In them hath he set a tabernacle for the sun. 
Which is as a bridegroom coming out of his chamber."|| 

" Break their tee& in their mouth, O God ; break the 
great teeth of the young lions, O Lord. Let them pass 
away, as waters that run continually : when he bendeth 
his bow to shoot his arrows, let them be as cut in 
pieces. As a snail which melteth, let every one of 
them pass away; like the untimely birth of a woman, 
that they may not see the sun. Before your pots can 
feel the thorns, he shall take them away as in a whirl- 
wind, both living, and in his wrath."§ 

* Psalm H. t Psalm iii. X Pftalm xvili. || Pfealm six. 
§ Psalm Iviii. 
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'/lldsy return at erennig; they make a noise Kke a 
d^. But thou, O Lord, shalt faugh at them ; thou 
shalt have all the heathen m derision. Consume them 
in wrath ; consume them Aat they may not be."* 

^* The hill of Qod is as the hill of Bashan, a high 
hill as the hill of Bashan. Why leap ye, ye high hills ? 
The Lord Said, I will bring again from Bashan, I will 
bring XLp my people again from the depths of the sea : 
That thy feet may be dipped in the blood of thine ene- 
mies, and the tongue of thy dogs in the same-^f 

" Open thy mouth wide, and I will fill it."t 

'^ O my Gt>d, make them like a wheel ; as the stub- 
ble before the wind. As the fire bumeth the wood, 
and as the flame setteth the mountains on fire ; so per- 
secute them with thy tempest, and make them anaid 
with thy 8torm."|| 

'^ He shall judge among the heathen; he shall fill 
the ptaces with d^ bodies ; he fAidll wound the heads 
over many countries."^ 

** Happy shall he be that taketh and dasheth thy lit^* 
tie ones against the stones,*^ &c. drc. &c. 

The Florentine, having fist^ied witli great attention 
to the verses of the canticles recited by the doctor, as 
well as to the first lines of Fingal bellowed forth by the 
Scotsman, confessed that he was not greatly moved by 
all these Eastern figures, and that he liked the noble 
simplicity of Virgil's style much better. 

At thefse Woras the Scotsman turned pale with 
wrath, the Oxonian shrugged his shoulders with pity, 
but Lord Chesterfield encouraged the Florentme by a 
smile of approbation. 

The Florentine, becoming warm, and finding himself 
supported, said to them, '^-Gentlemen, nothing is more 
easy than to do violence to nature; nothing more dif« 
ficult than to imitate her. Ilcnow something of ^se 
whom we^in Italy call imprtwUaiari; and I could 
«peak in this Oriental style for eight hours together, 
without the least efibrt ; for it requires none to be bom- 



* Psalm li^. t Psalm Uviii. I Psalm Ixxxi. 

n Psalm Ixxxiii. § Psalm ex. f Psalm ducxvii, 

i3 
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\>a8tic in negligent verse, overloaded with epitSielft 
almost continually repeated, to heap comhat upon conii* 
bat, and to describe chimeras/* 

^' What!'^ said the Professor, ** you make an ^pic 
poem Impromptu/" " Not a ration^ epic poem in cor- 
rect verse, like Virgil,'* replied the Italian, " but -ei 
poem in which I would abandon myself to the current of 
my ideas, and not take the trouble to arrange them/' ; 
. " I defy you to do it," said the Scotsman and the 
Oxford graduate at once. " Well," returned the Flo- 
rentine, " give me a subject" Lord Chesterfield gave 
him as a subject the Black Prince,, the conqueror of 
Poictiers,; granting peace after the victory. 
. The Italian collected himself, and thus began — 

'' Muse of Albion, Genius that presidest over heroes, 
come sing with me — ^not the idle rage of men implar- 
cable alike to friends and foes — ^not the deeds of 
heroes whom the Gods have favoured in turn, without 
^any reason for so favouring them — ^not the siege of a 
town which is not taken — ^not the extravagant exploits 
of the fabulous Fingal, but the real victories of a hero 
modest as brave, who led kings captive, and respected 
his vanquished enemies. . 

.. '^ George, the Mars of E^^^iand, had descended from 
on high, on that immortal charger before which the 
proudest coursers of Limousin flee, as the bleating sheep 
and the tender lambs crowd into the fold at the sight of 
a terrible wolf issuing from the forest with fiery eyes. 
With hair erect, and foaming mouth, threatening the flopk 
and the shepherd with thetury of his murderous jaws. 

" Martin, the famed protector of them who dwell in 
fruitful Touraine, Genevieve, the mild divinity of them 
who drink the waters of the Seine and the Mame, 
Denis, who bore hb head under his arm in the sight of 
man and of immortals, trembled as they saw George 
proudly traversing the vast fields of air. On his head 
was a golden helmet, glittering with diamonds that 
once paved the squares of the heavenly Jerusalem, when 
it appeared to mortals during forty diumal revolutions 
of the great Luminary and his inconstant sister, who 
with her mild radiance enlightens the darkness of night. 

" In his hand is the terrible and sacred lanqe with 
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wMcb) in the 'first days of the world, the demi-god 
Michael, who executes the vengeance of the Mx>tt 
High, overthrew the eternal enemy of the 'world and 
Ab Creator. The most beautiful of the plumage of 
the angeis that stand about the throne, plucked from 
their immortal, backs, waved over, his casque; and 
around it hovered Terror, destroying War, unpitying 
Kevenge, and Death the terminator of man's calami- 
lies. He came like a comet in its rapid course, darting 
through the orbits of the wondering planets, and leaving 
ftur behind its rays, pale and terrible, announcing to 
weak mortals the fall of kings and nations. 

"He alighted on the banks of the Chiarente, and 
the soimd of his immortal arms, was echoed from the 
spheres of Jupiter and Saturn. Two strides brought 
him to the spot where the son of the magnanimous 
Edward waited for the son of the intrepid Philippe de 
Valois," &c. 

The Florentine continued in this strain for more than 
a quarter of an hour. The words fell from his lips, as 
Homer says, more thickly and abundantly than the 
snows descend in winter : but his words were not cold ; 
they were rather like the rapid sparks escaping from the 
furnace, when the Cyclops forge the bolts pf Jove on 
resounding anvil. 

Hb two antagonists were at last obliged to silence 
him, by acknowledging that it was easier than they had 
thought it was to string together gigantic images, and 
.call in the aid of heaven, earth, and hell; but they 
maintained that to unite the tender and moving with 
the sublime, was the perfection pf the art 

** For example," said the Oxonian, " can anything 
be more moral, and at the same time more voluptuous, 
than to see Jupiter reposing with his wife on Mount Ida?" 

His lordship then spoke — ^** Gentlemen," said he, " I 
ask your pardon for meddUng in the dispute. Perhaos 
.to the Greeks there was something very interesting m 
a God's lying with hi& wife upon a mountain ; for my own 
part, I see no^iing in it very refined or very attractive. 
I will agiee with you that the handkerchief, which com^ 
mentatprs and imitators have been pleased to call the 
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girdle ^ Venus^ is a cbarming figure; but I never ^m- 
derstood that it was a soporific, nor how Juno coul4 
receiYe the caresses of the Master of the Gods for the 
purpose of putting him to sleep. A queer god, truly, 
to MiD asleep so soon! I can swear that, when I waS 
young, I was not so drowsy. It may, for aught I 
know, be noble, pleasing, interesting, witty, and deco- 
rous, to make Juno say to Jupiter, * If you are deter^ 
mined to embrace me, let us go to your apartment in 
heaven, which is the work of Vulcan, and the door of 
whicb closes'SO well that none of the gods can enter** 

^' I am equally at a loss to understand how the god 
of Sleep, whom Juno prays to close the e^res of Jupuer, 
can be so brisk a divinity. He arrives in a moment 
from the isles of Lemnos and Imbros ; — there is some^ 
thing fine in coming from two islands at once. He then 
mounts a pine, and is instantly among the Greek ships ; 
he seeks Neptune, finds him, conjures him to give the 
victory to the Greeks, and returns with a rapid flight 
to Lemnos. I know of nothing so nimble as thiis god 
of Sleep. 

'^^ In short, if in an epic poem there must be amorous 
matters, I own that I incomparably prefer the assigna- 
tions of Alcina with Rogero, and of Annida with Rih^do^ 

*^ Come, my dear Florentine, read me those two 
admirable cantos of Ariosto and Tasso/' 

The Florentine readily obeyed, and his lordship was 
enchanted: during which time the Scotsman re-)pe- 
tused Fingal, the Oxford professor re-perused Homer; 
and every one was content. 

It was at last agreed, that happy is he who is sensible 
to the merits of me Ancients and of the Modems, ap- 
preciates their beauties, knows their faults, and pardons 
them, 

ANECDOTES. 

: If Suetonius could be confronted with the Valets- 
de-chambre of the twelve Ceesars, think you that 
they would in every instance corroborate his tes- 
-timony? And in case of dispute, who would not 
back tiie valets-de-ehambre against the historian ? * 
In our own times, how many books are founded on 
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notthing more than the talk of the town !— just aa the 
science of physics was founded on chimeras which 
have been repeated from age to age to the present time. 

Those who take the trouble of notine down at 
night what they hare heard in the day, should, like 
St. Augustin, write a book of retractations at the end 
of the year. 

Some one related to the grand-audiencier* L'Etoile, 
.that Henry IV. hunting near Creteil, went alone into 
an inn, where some Parisian lawyers were dining in 
an upper room. The king, without making himself 
known, sent the hostess to ask them if they would 
admit him at their table, or sell him a part of their 
dinner. They sent him for answer that they had private 
business to talk of, and had but a short aiuner; they 
therefore begged that the stranger would excuse them. 

Henry called his guards, and had the guests out^ 
rageously beaten, to teach them, says L'Etoile, to 
show more courtesy to gentlemen. 

Some authors of the present day, wlio have taken 
upon them to write the life of Henry IV., copy this 
.anecdote from L'Etoile without examination, and, which 
is worse, fail not to praise it as a fine action in Henry. 

The thing is, however, neitiier true nor likely; and 

• were it true, Henry would have been guilty • of an 
' act at once the most ridiculous, the most cowardly, the 
i most tyrannical, and the most imprudent. 

First, it is not likely that, in 1502, Henry IV. 
whose physiognomy was so remarkable, and who 
; showed himself to every body with so much affability, 
was unknewn at Creteil near Faris. 

Secondly, L'Etoile, far from verifying his impertinent 

• story, says he had it from a man who had it from M. de 
Vitri; so that it is nothing more than an idle rumour, 

.<. Thirdly; it would have been very cowardly, and very 
. hateful, to inflict a shameful punishment on citizens, 
assembled together on business, who certainly com*' 
-mitted no crime in refusing to share their dinner with a 
stranger (and, it must be allowed, an indiscreet one) who 
eould easily find something to eat in the same house. 

• An officer in the French Chancery.^T. 
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Fourthly, this action, so tyrannical, so unworthy bot 
only of a kmg but of a man, so liable to punishment 
by. the laws of every country, would have been as im- 
prudent as ridiculous and criminal; it would have 
drawn upon Henry IV. the execrations of the V^ole 
commonalty of Paris, whose good opinion was then 
^ of so much importance to him. 

History, then, should not have been disfigured by so 
stupid a story/nor should the character of Henry IV. 
have been dishonoured by so impertinent ain anecdote. 

In a book, entitled Anecdotes Litterakes, printed by 
Durand in 1752, avecprivUigey there appears me follow- 
ing passa^, (vol. 3, page 183.) " The Amours of Louis 
XIV. having been dramatised in England, that prince 
wished to have those of King Williain performed in 
France. The Abb6 Brueys was directed by M. de 
Torcy to compose the piece ; but though applauded, 
it was never played, for the subject of it' died in the 
meantime.'' 

There are almost as many absurd lies as there are 
trords in these few lines. Tue Amours of Louis XIV« 
were never played on the London stage. Louts XIV. 
never lowered himself so &jr as to order a farce to be 
written on the amours of King William. King William 
never had a mistress ; no one accused him' of weak- 
ness of that sort. The Marquis de Torcy never spoke 
to the Abb6- Brueys ; he was incapable of making to 
the Abb^, or to any one else, so indiscreet and childish 
a proposal. The Abb6 Brueys never wrote the piece 
in question^ So much for the faith to be placed in 
anecdotes. 

The same book says, that^' Louis XIV. was so much 
pleased with the opera of Jm, that he ordered a de- 
cree to b6 passed in council, by which men of rank 
were permiUed to sing at the opera, and receive a 
salary for so doing, with6ut demeaning themselves. 
This decree was registered in the parliament of Paris;'' 

No such declatation was ever registered in the par- 
liament of Paris. It is true that LuUi obtained in 
1672, long before the opera of his was perfonned, 
letters permitting him to establish his opera, in which 
letters ne got it mserted that *' ladies and gentlemen 
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might «ing in this theatre without degmdatkm/' But 
no declaration -was ever re^stered.* 

Of all the anoi, that wmch deserreff to stand fore- 
most in the ranks of printed faltdiood is the Smraiiutmi: 
it was compiled by the amanuensis of Segrais, one of his 
domestics, and was printed long after the master's death. 

The Menagianay revised by La Monnoye, is the only 
one that contains anything i^astmctive. 

Nothing is more common than to find in our new 
miscellanies old bon-mots attributed to our contem* 
poraries, or inscriptions and epigrams> written on 
certain princes, applied to others. 

We are told in the Histwe.PhiloiOjMqueet PolUique 
du Commerce dans les deux Indea (the Phitosopfaicfid and 
Political History of the Commerce of the two Indies)t 
that the Dutch having driven the Portuguese from 
Malacca, the Dutch captain asked the Portuguese com- 
mander when he should return.; to which he replied, 
when your sins are greater than ours. This answer had 
before been attributed to an Englishman in the time of 
Charles VIL of France, and before then to a Saracen 
emir in Sicily ; after all, it is the answer rather of a 
Capuchin than of a politician ; it was not because 
the French were greater sinners than the English, that 
the latter deprived them of Canada. 

The author of this same history relates, in a serious 
manner, a little story invented by Steele, and inserted 
in the Spectator; and would make it pass for one of the 
real causes of war between the English and the sa- 
vages. The tale which Steele opposes to the much 
pleasanter story of the Widow of Ephesus, is as fol- 
lows. It is designed to prove that men are not more 
constant than women : but, in Petronius, the Ephe- 
sian matron exhibits only an amusing and pardonable 
weakness ; while the merchant Inkle, in the Spectator, 
is guilty of the most frightful ingratitude. 

This young traveller Inkle is on the point of being 
taken by the Caribbees on the continent of America, 
without its being said at what place, oi^ on what oc- 
casion, Yarico, a pretty Caribbee, saves his life, 

■ - .1. " i< " ■■ 11 * ■ I ■■ I I If m I I III 

* SeeOPSfiA. 

f By the AbW RaynaL— T. 
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and at length flies with him to 6arbadoe$. As soon 
as they amve, Inkle goes and sells his benefactress in 
the slave-market. Ungrateful and barbarous man! says 
Yarico, wilt thou sell me, when I am with child by 
Ihee? With child ! replies the English merchant; so 
much the better, I shall get more for thee 1 

And this is given as a true story, and as the origin 
of a long war. The speech of a woman of Boston to 
her judges, who condemned her to the house of cor- 
rection, for the fifth time, for having been brought to 
b6d of a fifth child, was a pleasantry of the illustrious 
Franklin ; yet it is related in this same work as ah au- 
thentic occurrence. How many tales have embellished 
and disfigured every history ! 

An author, who has thought more correctly than he 
has quoted, asserts that the following epitaph was made 
for Cromwell : — 

Ci gtt le destracteur d'un pouvoir l^itime, 
Jnsqa'^ son dernier joar favoris^ des eieuz, 

Doot les vertus m^ritaient mieux 

Que le sceptre acquis par un crime. 
Par quel destin faut-il, par quelle Strange loi 
Qu*k tous ceux qui sont n^s pour porter la couronne 

Ce soit PUsurpateur qui donne 
t» exemple des vertus que doit avoir un Roi ? 

Here lies the man who trod on rightful power, 
' Favoured by Heaven to bis latest nour ; 
Whose virtues merited a nobler fate 
Than that of ruling eriminally g^reat. 

What wondrous destiny can so ordain. 
That among all whose fortune is to reign. 
The uturper only to his sceptre brings 
The virtues vainly sought in lawfinl kings ! 

These verses were never made for Cromwell, but for 
King William. They are not an epitaph; but were 
written under a portrait of that monarch. Instead of 
Ci gii (Here lies), it was 

Telfia le destructeur d'un pouvoir l^time. 
Sueb was the man who trod on rightful power. 

No one in France was ever so stupid as to say, that Crom- 
well had ever set an example of virtue. It is granted 
that he had valour and genius ; but the title of virtaont 
was not his due. 
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A thousand stories — a thousand facetiae, liave been 
travellmg about the world for the last thirty centuries. 
Our books are stuffed with maxims which come forth 
as new, but are to be found in Plutarch, in Atheneeus, 
in Seneca, in Plautus, in all the ancients. 

These are onljr mistakes, as innocent as they are 
common : but wilful falsehoods — historical lies, which 
attack the glory of princes and the reputation of private 
individuals, are serious offences. 

Of all the books that are swelled with false anec • 
dotes, that in which the most absurd and impudent lies 
are crowded together, is the pretended Memoires de Ma^ 
dame.de Maintenon, The foundation of it was true : 
the author had several of that lady's letters, which had 
been communicated to him by a person of consequence 
-at St. Cyr ; but this small quantity of truth is lost in tt 
romance of seven volumes. 

In this work, the author shows us Louis XIV. sup- 
planted by one of his valets-de-chambre. It supposes 
tetters from Madlle. Mancini (afterwards Madanie 
Colonne) to Louis XIV., in one of which he makes this 
niece of -Cardinal Mazarin say to the King — *^ You 
obey a priest— you are unworthy of me if you submit to 
serve another. — I love you as I love the Hght of heaven, 
but I love your glory still better." Most certainly the 
author had not the original of this letter. 

" Madlle. de la Valli^re,** he says in another plac^, 
*^ had thrown herself on a sofa, in a light disha- 
bille, her thoughts employed on her lover. Often 
did the dawn of day find her still seated in a chair, 
her arm resting on a table, her eye fixed, her soul con- 
stantly attached to the same object, in the extacy of 
love. * The King alon^ occupied her mind ; perhaps at 
that moment she was inwardly complaining of the vigi- 
lance of the spies of Henriette; or the severity of uie 
queen-mother. A. slight noise aroused her from her 
. reverie — ^ahe shrunk back with surprise and dread ; — 
Louis was at her feet — she would have fled — he stop- 
ped her; she threatened — ^he pacified; she wept-^&e 
wiped away her tears.*? Such a description would not 
now be tolerated in one of our most msipid novels. 

VOL. I. K 



. Bu HaiUftn* luiaerta, in onft.of liift J|nl^?iir€|rki«>tha€ 
Ctuutoi VIIL i¥iMi not the «on Qf X^am^Hl, .Him 
w^vld account tw Louki haTcng' nqgloe^ Ub .^uear 
tipD, «3id always kept him at a iSatanee* Chftrle».y III. 
did not resemble Louia XI« either in body (or m mii^d; 
Imt dim&ilarity between fathers and their chUdmn is 
flItU lets a p^pqof of illegitimacy than resemblance vis ^a 
jpiroofof the contrary. That Louis J( I, hated CHmrles 
yUI. brings us to no conclusion; ^ b^d A S09rtiu§^ 
. well be a l^id &thet. Though tea JX^ i^dllans^ iihf>uld 
Jdime tib^t Charles VIII^ sprung; from some other jthan 
;Lpuis.Xi<.9 I ought not to. believe them Iw^liaiily^ I 
think ^ pnid^t reader should pronoimoe as thj& judges 

. Did Charles V« intrigue with his sister Ifsfgan^^xiio 
^i»remed,the l^m Countries ? Was it by her tbfSt he had 
Hon John of Austria, the intrepid br<Mth^^ the pm- 
^d^tPhHipII,? We have no mom proof .of thia>thmi 
W/^-have of the secrets of Charlemagne's. bed^wiiQ is 
si^ to (have made free with all his dawht^rs. U ike 
Boly ScQpturesdid not assure me thsjtXol^'srdaugfalers 
had <Mdr^ by their own f^tliex» and . JamAc ^ .hsr 
father-rin-law, I should hesitate to accuse them of it;«<^ 
oi^xi^^imot be too discreet 

. . , It has bieen written .t^at the D ucbesA De Mo9lp^am^r 

biestowed her favo^rs oqi th^ monk JM:qu^ 01em«ftt» in 

^ocder to encoi^fige hi^ to assassiuateihu scKveaoeiga.' It 

wpuld have bepn more politic to. have premtted' them 

^.thai^ to.have gio£n them. But a £8MMiti(sal or.patrigide 

.nrieptjis not inoked in jthis ws^ ; hetwm.k^ held out to 

^luqi^andnota wpoiaiu ..His prior B^urgomg< bad muoh 

gi^t^r^power in determining him to any act, thsm the 

gt^atest beauty upon earths When he killed tthe.lciog, 

^he had ii| his, pocket no loye-lettei^,.biitthe.«tanM'pf 

^Jjiidithai^ ^hniid^ finite dog^-eared and wom;fHi^.«th 

-4humbing. 

^ . ▲ Ffvach >ii|torian,*-*T. 

t. A Y«n^«9«v^KQtRSioiii ttDtlsr ili0«ld Fkeacb riytMM, at 
iU miht, wh^a VakaOte wdM tliii pspfifc-TJ* . 
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* Jetedxftteland RtraillitiliadMMcomplic^i; dieir 
cri^e wiui thiU of the a^; their only" aooomplioe wm 
te my of reUgUm. It has been rdpeatodly «8ierUNi, 
that Ihitrafllac had taken a joorney ta NvplM, and tiMUt 
the j^ittt Ali^ona had, in Naples, pUtdkfUtA the deHth 
of the king. The Jesuits never wwre pfophets: had 
tbej^been so, theywiAild haveforetold ttefacown desfi^ 
nation; but, on ttie contrary, they, pooirnien f ahmyi 
posithrely^declarcd, that they should endtm te the end 
of tone* Weshoaldneverbetoosureof anydifag. 
.It is in irain that the jesait Daniel' tells ne^ in hie 
Very dry and Very defecdve^ History of Pranee, ^att 
Henry IV« was a Cadiolic long before^ his 'alrinration. 
I will rather believe Henry IV. hfattselftiaii4e jesttit 
UtaM, n^ktter to La Belle GMHHl^'^C^M demam 
quejgfai^ lesaa^;MfiWeiix,''(To-niorrO# I tak6 th^Md 
leap) proves, ^at least, ^t somethmg'^clMreient f^kai 
Catbolidsm was still in has heart. Had liiB gfeat soirl 
beeif iongpenetratedbythe efiieaey of gr&ce, howotild 
perhhpahave said to his mistress, *^ These bishops edUfy 
moi?? bnthe says^ C0i|;«ai4a m'^mti^l (These pe6pfe 
«M?e0!y iftei> Are ^lese Iho words 6f i^ good eAteeh#- 
meh?: •;:•■•'. 

This great man's letters to Corisanlde d* Andottfa^ 
Connives W Grtfminont, ai^ not iai matter ef dbnbt ; they 
Bt^^St'bi'^^Ori^n^. 'RieanthorbftheJEMatwrl^r 
dltjsm!$im tBspHt des Natums (Esisay on the Manneihi 
aiid Spivftof^Nlltiotts) gives several of these intetfelit* 
iHgii6QaiS,'4ki' Whi^h there are the fbllowbg cnriods 
{>akS§ag^. ' Tcka tes etnpoisonneurs tmt taus^TapuM,-^ 
J'mP akf&t»M^fi[4i& pour moL'^Lespricheurs RomdHiM 
j^^^kikt U/ut^ifUnif^ qu*it fCy a plus qu*une mort d wntf 
4fi^ kidmnoneii^ tout ^h CatHolique de prendre exemple:--^ 
El'efMr itik ^teitk'ineligioH ! Sije n^etaii Huguenot, je 
fk^firvM IWc^' '' It is difficult, after seeing these tes- 

- - ' ■ ■ ...tii;-.- 

• "These poUpners. are sU Papi8f«,rrl bay* disoinrsred aik 
executioner for myself.— I'be Roman oreacfaers cxelaim aloud, 
that there is only ope ipore death to M looked (or; they ad* 
^todtffftlr bI^ fi^l tCafbolictf lb profit bv the iexaiapl^ (of tb« 
poidoomg: of 4ftie PitHHse^f CoBd^.)-^Add yoa are of this rtli- 
S^ion !-^€ 1 were.uot a HugoBot^ I would turn Turk." 

k2 
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ti)np9ipl9iQ Henry IV/s owb hand, to become finiily 
j^.rsu^ed that he was a Catjiolic in his heart. 
, Another modern historian accuses the Duke of 
Lerma of the murder of Henry IV. " This," says he, 
'' is the best established opinion." This opinion is 
evidently the worst established, — It has never been beard 
of in Spain; and in France, the continuator of De 
Thou is the only one who has given any credit to these 
vague and ridiculous suspicions. If the I^ke' pf 
Lerma, prime minister, employed Ravaillac, h^ payed 
ym very ill; for when the unfortunate man was sei^d, 
j^e was almost without money. If the Duke of hexmat 
"either prompted him or caused him to be prompted to 
the commission of the act, by the promise of a rewjad 
proportioned to the attempt, Ravaillac would assuredly 
nave named both him and his emissaries, if only to 
xeyenge himself. He nained the Jesuit D,*Aubigny, 
to whom he had only shown a knife— why then should 
he spare the Duke of Lerma? It is very strange 
obstinacy not to believe what Ravaillac himself de- 
. clared when put to the torture. Is a great Spanish 
family to be insulted without the least shadow, pf proof? 

£t voilli justement jcomme on 4crit rbUtoire. 

(Yet thus IS history written.) The Spanish liation is 
not accustomed to resort to shameful crimes ; and the 
l^panish grandees have always possessed a genetous 
pride, which has prevented them from acting so basely. 
If Philip IL set a price on the head of the PjinCe of 
ptange, he had, at least, the pretext of punishing a 
rebellious subject, as the parliament of Paris had vdien 
they set fifty thousand crowns on the head of Admiral 
Coiigni, and afterwards on that of Cardinal Mazarin. 
^ese political proscriptions partook of the hprror of 
the civil wars ; but how can it be supposed that th^ 
pake of Lerma had secret communications with a poor 
wretch like Ravaillac ? *. . 

'The same author says, that Marshal D^Ancre * and 

hfs wife were struck, as it were, by a thunderbolt. ' Tfce 

"truth is» that the one was struck by ,pistol-ba)ls; and 

die other burned as a witch. An assassiniitioti aod ^ 



Sentence of jleatli parsed on the wH^ of a manhd of 
France, an attendant on the queen, as a rented •orce-^ 
ress, do very Htlle honour either to the chmdry or ta 
the jurigprudence of that day. But I know not irhy 
the historian makes use of these words— ^^' If tfaeia 
two wretches were not accomplices in the king's deatk^ 
they ^t least deserved the most rigorous chastisementt 
it is^ certain that, even during the king^t life, Condni 
nnd 'Bis wife had connections with Spain in oppositkm 
to the kirfg*8 designs." 

/ This is not at fdl certain, nor is it even likely. They 
itere Florentines ; the Grand-Duke of Florence was the 
first to acknowledge Henry IV., and feared nothing to 
much as the jpower of Spam in Italy. Concini and hb 
Vife had no mfluen<^e in the time of Henry IV.; if Aey 
Intrigued with the court of Madrid, it could only be 
through the queen, who must, therefore, have betrayed 
her husband. Besides, let it once more be obserred, 
that we are not at libertyto bring forward such accusa- 
tions without proofs. What! shall a writer pronounce 
Ti defamation from his garret, which the most enli^fat- 
yned judges in the kingdom would tremble to hear ra a 
court of justice ? Why are a marshal of France and 
his wife, one of the queen's attendants, to be called 
two wretches? Does Marshal D'Ancre, who raised an 
'army against the rebels at his own expense, merit an 
epithet suitable only to Ravaillac or Cartouche—to pub- 
lic robbers or public calumniators? 

It is but too true, that one fanatic is sufficient for the 
commission of a parricide, without any accomplice. 
Damiens had none ; he repeated four times, in the coune 
of his interrogatory, tbat he committed his crime solely 
through a principle of religion. Having been in the 
way of knowing the convulsimwies, I may say that I 
have seen twenty of them capable of any act equal^ 
horrid, so excessive has been their^ infatuation. Reli- 
gion, ill-understood, is a fever, which the smallest oc- 
currence raises to frenzy. It is the property of fana- 
ticism to heat the imagination. When a few sparks 
from th^ fire that keeps their superstitious >heads a- 
boiling, fall on some violent and wicked spirit — wheli 
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HGitie ignorant and fmou^ man thiidcs he' k kniital^ 
Phiaeas, Ehud, Judith, and other snch petsoBages, he 
ims more accomplices than he is aware of. Many in-* 
cil^ to murder without knowing it« - Some indiviaual^ 
Ax)p a few indiscreet and violent words ; a servant re- 
peats, them, with additions and embellishments^ a 
Chitel, a Ravaillac, or a Damiens listens to them^ 
while they who pronounced them little think, what 
mischief they have done; they are involuntary accom- 
plices, without there having been either plot or instiga- 
tion. In short, he knows little of the. human mind 
who does not know that fanaticism renders the popu^ 
lace capable of anything-* - 

The author ofihe Siecle de LcuwXIF, (Age of Loui^ 
the Fourteenth) is the first who has spoken of the Man 
IN THE Iron Mask, in any authentic history. He 
was well acquainted with this circumstance, which is 
ihe astonishment of the present age, and will be that 
of posterity, but which is only too true. He had been 
jdeceiv^d respecting the time of the death of this un- 
known and singularly unfortunate person,- who was in- 
te«ed,.at the church of St. Paul, 3rd of March, 1703, 
jaad not in 1704. 

.. . He. was &rst confined at Pignerol, before he was 
isent to the Isles of Ste. Marguerite, and afterwards to 
the Bastille<| always under the care of the same man, 
that St. Marc, who saw him die. Father Grifiet, a 
jefuit, has communicated to the public the journal of 
the Bastille, which certifies the dates. He had no diffi- 
xulty in obtaining this journal, since he exercised the 
delicate office of confessor to the prisoners confined in 
the ^astille. 

'. The Man in the Iron Mask is an enigma, which each 
one attempts to solve. Some have said that he was the 
.Puke of Beaufort; but the Duke of Beaufort was killed 
.by the Turks in the defence of Candia, in 1669, and 
the Man in the Iron Mask was at Pignerol in 1662. 
Besides, how should the Duke of Beaufort have been 

* A 90QD<1 and excellent observation! as the history of evei^ 
Christian, cbuntry b«s more or less €vmGed.;—l\ 



^t$M ia die^nidlit ^f his aimy ? how could he have 
b^D trauAferred to France without some one's knowiag; 
90ii|etkiAe about it? and why should he have beauim* 
priaouedf and why masked? 

. OUiera have imagined that he was Count Verman* 
dpis, natural Boa to Louis XI Vm who, it is well known, 

jii^ of the small-pox when with the army in 1683^ 

"and was buried in the town of Arras. 

- It has »nce been supposed that the Duke of Mon* 
mouth, who was publicly beheaded by order of King 
Jo^nes in 1685, was the Man in the Iron Mask. But 
^thpr the duke must have come to life again, and a€> 
terwards have changed the order of time^ putting the 
year 1662 for the year 1685; or King James, who 
never pau'doned any one, and therefore merited all hia 
misfortunes, must have pardoned the Duke of Mon- 
mouth, and put to death in his stead some one who 
perfectly resembled him. In the latter case, a person 
must have been found kind enough to have his head 
(HibKcly cut off to save the Duke of Monmouth ; all 
England must have been deceived in the person ; then 
jKing James must have begged of Louis XIV. that he 
would be so good as to become his gaoler. Louis 
XIV. having granted King James this small favour, 
could not have refused to show the same regard for 
King William and Queen Anne, with whom he was at 
war ;, but would have been careful to maintain the dig- 
nity of gaoler, with which King James had honoured 
hin^,; to the end of the chapter. 

. . AH these illusions beine dissipated, it remains to be 
known who this constandy-masked prisoner was, at 
what age he, died, and under what name he was 
buried. It is clear that if he was not allowed to walk 
in the court of the Bastille, nor to see his physician, 
except in a mask, it was for fear that some very striking 
xesemblance would be discovered in his features* He 
.was permitted to show his tongue, but never his fiace^ 
As for his age, he himself told the apothecary of the 
BasdUe, a litUe before his death, that be believed he 
Was about sixty: the apothecaiVs son-in-law, Mar- 
solam, surgeon to Marshal De Richelieu, and afterwajds 
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ft) the Duke of Orleans the tegent, Haft r&ptstted tfab t$ 
tiie several times. To conclude^ -why was an Italkui 
natee given to hiin? he was always called M^fMniL 
The writer of this article, perh^p^/ knowis iftor^ on th^ 
suhject than Father Gr^et, though he WiM iiot say more. 

ft is true that Nicholas Fouquet, 'superintendent olf 
Ae fmaiices,* had many fiiends in his di^giracey and^ 
that they persevered even until judgment was psl88«4 oft 
hmi. It IS true that the chancellor, who presided at 
that judgment, treated the illustrious captive with tbo 
much ri^ur. !6ut it was not Michel le Tellier, aft 
stated in soiiie editions of the Siicle deLonii XIV.; it 
Was Pierre Seguier. This inadvertency, of hiLving; 
placed one for the other, is a fauH which must be 
corrected. 

It is very remarkable that no one knows where this 
celebrated minister died ; not that it is of any import- 
ance to know it, for his death, not having led to any 
event whatever, is like all other indifferent occurrences^ 
but this serves to prove how completely he was for* 
gotten towards the close of life, how worthless that 
worldly consideration is which is so anxiously sought 
for, and how happy they are who have no higher akubi* 
tion than to live and die iinknown. This knowledge is 
far more useful than that of dates. 



Father Griffet does his utmost to persuade us diat 
Q^inal Richelieu wrote a bad book. Well! many 
statesmen have done the same. But it is very fine to 
see him strive so hard to prove, that, according to car- 
dinal Richelieu, '' our allies, the Spaniards," so happily 
governed by a Bourbon, " are tributary to Hell, and 
make the Indies tributary to Hell" ! —Cardinal Riche- 
Ifeu's Political Tesi'ament is not that of a poliie 
man. 

That ** France had more good ports on the Mediter- 
ranean than the whole Spanish monarchy." — ^This Tes- 
tament exaggerates. 

That " to keep i;p an army of fifty thousand men^ 
•■ - ■ ■ 

• Under Cardioal Mmsarln. He was arrested in 1661.— T. 
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it U best to raise a hundred thousand/* — ^This Testament 
thrpws money away. 

that " when a new tax is imposed, the pay of th* 
solders is increased." — Which has never been done 
either in prance or elsewhere. 

That *' tl^e parliaments and the other superior courts 
should be made to pay the taille.** — An infallible mean* 
of gf^ihing their hearts^ and making the magistracy 
respectable. 

That " the Noblesse should be forced to serve and 
to enrol themselves in the cavalry.*' — The better to pre-* 
serve their privileges. 

That " Genoa was the richest city in Italy." — ^Which 
I wish it were, 

. That " we must be very chaste!* — The tmtator might 
addy like certain preachers. Do tehat I saUf not tehtti 
^io. * .... 

, That *' an abbey should be ghren to the holy Chapel 
at Paris.'*-— A thing of great importance at the crisis in 
which Europe then stood. 

. Tliat "^Pppe Benedict XI. gave a deal of trouble to 
the Corddiers, who were piqued on the subject of po-i^ 
yeriy, .that is to say, of the revenues of the order of St, 
Francis, , Th^y ^^^^ exasperated against him to suck 
a degree, that they made w^r upon him by their writ- 
ings." — More important still ; and more learned !— ^-^ 
peciaUy when John, XXII. is taken for Benedict XI,; 
and when> in a Political Testament, nothing is said of the 
manner in which the war against Spain and the Empire 
wa,s to be conducted, nor of the n^eans of making peace, 
ijLor of present dangers, nor of resources, nor of allian^ 
ce^, nor of ,the generals and ministers who were to fee 
employed, nor even of the Dauphin, whose education was 
pf' §0 much importance to the State, nor, in short, of any 
one object of the ministry. 

^\ oonfient with all my heart, since it must be so, that 

C^x4iAal Richelieu's memory shall . be reproached wth 

iftiis Uiifortunate work, full of anachronisms, ignoranee, 

-ridiculous calculations, and acknowledged falsitieil. 

Let people strive as hard as they please ^to persuade 
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diflnu<dv«l( tkttt thegi^ettleM of ffiinhter^ Wiis ihe most 
ignorant a»d tedious as' well as the ittostektrftvagant cl 
writers ; it may affbfd some gralSfiaatioti to those who 
4elest his tyraniiy. It is sdso a fact worth pres^rving- 
in tlie history of the human miitd, ikki i\^ despical^e 
work' was praiseek Dor more than thir^^ years, while it 
was bdieved to be that ^eat mitiisU^t/s ; knd quite- atf 
true^^ttitepK^tciided Testament made ncr tidbe itt' the 
world until thurty yeairs after the Cardinal^s death ; ' ^at 
ft was notfMrinted until Ibrty-two years after ^ia^ereiit; 
that the origiaall sign<$d by him^ ha^ ner^r beeti se@ii( 
that the book is very bad ; and that it scaj^eel;^ dekerr^s 
to b& mentioned. r 

Did Count De Moret> son of Henry IV;,;Who was 
wounded kl th^ litde skirmish atCasteluaudaiT, liv^ im- 
tilt the year 1693 under the name <>( the her^U Jitti 
B^iste? What proof hare we that this herm|t was th^ 
sonofHenrylVl^N^e* { . 

Did J^anrie d'A&ret de Navarre, mother of Henry Wi 
after the death of Antoine, meury a gentleman nam^ 
Guyon, who^ was killed in the massacre of St. Bartho- 
lomew^?' Had ahe a son by him, who prdibhed' at 
Bourdeaux ? These fhcts Are detailed at great l^ngCii iti 
Ih^ Remarks on Bliyle's Answers to the Questiohs of i 
9«mnct^, fdio, page 689^ 

:^ Wis. Msorgaret of Valois, wife to Hetit]^ FV. brou^ 
to bed of two <^ldiren secretly after her marriage ? 
; We ihight fill vohime^ witii en^iriei» tike thec^. ' * But 
iiow much pains we should be tailing tb disco^ thiki^ 
of no use to maidcind ! Let us rather* seek cur^si for Mib 
aerofola^ the gout, thestone^ the gravel, and a ^oiisaiid 
father ^b^nie or aeute diseases. Let us sedt reme£ei 
ibr' the dilrt)empers of the mind, no less terrible and nd 
\m iHortiil ; let lia labour to bring the arts to pi^rfeb^ 
lion, and to lessen the miseries of the hiiman race ; arid 
let ul» not waste our time oter the-i^ndf, the dn^t^etoler^ 
Imd turlmu Btwria of our day, the eollectiotts of {nre^ 
4i0hded bon^mots, ite. the Letitn to a friekd, the 4*^6Tkf* 
itnoaslfiMerf^the U^ediaksm^iefietb tragedy, &ti. &c. &«^ 
t j read in « book li^ly piiMishefd, that L6u& %W^ 



ezem|40^ aU oew^marricd mflii fryim.the iaiiU far fi«e 
yep. Ibave apt fbui^ thk fiuBt in aay ooUedkm ^ 
edictiy m in any mioipir of Ihat .time* 

i read, b the ami^ book that the King of PnuMa 

has fifty Jivros' gwm tQ every gisi with child. There it, 

in truth, no better, vay.of layinf oat >iODey» nor of en* 

coujragiogprop{^;«|ipi^l but I do .not believe Ifant this 

royalmunificen^^ is tr^e i at least I have never witnened it* 

Aii aneodQt^ of greiUer antiquity haa just fidlen up* 

der.n)j.Q|!e, wi wpeara to me to be a very strange 

boe. It is s^tcl in a Chronological History of Italy* 

tb^ tbf g;vaat Arianv Theodocic«.he who is sepresentM 

to have been so vnse, had, amongst hb unnisters, a Ca» 

tholicy for who^fkhe had a great Ukin^» and who proved 

worthy.'of.^Ulusconfidenee, Thissnnisler thought he 

should me still higher in. his master's favour hj eni- 

bracipf^ Ariaajsm;* but Tbeodpric had faisA immecUatriy 

beheaoedy saying. If a man i$ mot faUhfitl to God, horn 

op hel»fiiUhfidiQ^mi9f,¥ihoaimlmlaman? The eoid- 

pilar remarks, that tfiU trait don grfoi hmwwr to Tk^ 

iorics fiumxier of thinking . ufUk mftd to weHgUm- 1 

1 pique nwiielf .o» thinkiagi m matters of religion^ 

setter ^an .the OstrogolH Theodorie, the assassin of 

lymmachnfj^^d.^oeti^s; because'! amiagood Catho- 

c, and he was an Arian. But I deolavet£s.kiag.w<tf*- 

ly of bei^g cp/i^i^ as a madman, if lie .were so 

rocionsly besotted^. What! he imnydiatety cut off 

s minjster^a hiead> beaause Nthat iminiaterihad at last 

•me ov^ toi his own .way of thmjdng! How was a 

^rshjpj^ oC Qodj wJio passed ,fn>m the cmudeii of 

^anaeiu3,t05th^of As^usand£ttaebiu% ualaftMillo 

)d? fle^iy^.at.most.tti^aitbfiil onlyta AtbaniuuiM 

1 his pfurtyb .ftt a tiinewhen the werid wasdivi^ 

1 Winvc^ tbe Athanasiens and the Eosebians. 

I Theodow f^oyiA- ngt isegard him pm a man un^t)^ 

to 6pd, becaus^he iMui! rejected the term coaiafr- 

i^i, 9fter e4j»ittj9g. it )at first* To. out 4)ff. his fa- 

rite'eJi^B^ lb? sucih a^reiisan could certainly be the 

ofnoo^ but the wichedestfod and most barbarous 

jch^ad :^t ever m^ted. Wlii^ wodd you say of 

is XIV. if he h^ beheailed the Duke de bt F<»^ 
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because the Duke de la Force had quitted Calvinism 
for the religion of Louis XIV ? 

I have just opened a History of Holland, in which! 

find that, in 1672, Marshal De Luxembourg harangued 

. his troops in the following manner — " Gp, my children, 

-plunder, rob, kill, ravish; and if there be anything 

more abominable, fail not to do it, that I may find I 

• have not been mistaken in selecting you as the bravest 

of men." 

This is certainly a very pretty harangue. It is as 
true as those given us by Livy,but it is not in his style. 
To complete the dishonour of typography, this fine 
piece is inserted in several new Dictionaries, which are 
no other than impostures in alphabetical order. ' 

It is a trifling error in the Ahrege Chronologique it 
VHistoire de France (Chronological Abridgment of the 
History of France) to suppose that Louis XIV., after 
the peace of Utrecht, for which he was indebted to the 
English, after nirie years of misfortune, arid after the 
great victories which the English had gained, said to the 
English ambassador, " I have always been master tt 
home, and sometimes abroad ; do not remind me of it.'* 
This speech would have been very ill-timed, very fsdse 
as it regarded the English, and would have exposed the 
King to a most galling reply. The author himself con- 
fessed to me, that the Marquis de Torcy, who was pre- 
sent at all the Earl of Stair's audiences, h^ always 
given the lie to this anecdote. It is, assuredly, neither 
true nor likely, and has remsdned in the later editions 
of this book only because it was put in the first. This 
error, however, does not at all disparage this very use- 
ful work, in which all the great evehts, arranged in the 
most convenient order, are perfectly authenticated . 

All these little tales, designed to embellish history, do 
but dishonour it ; and unfortunately, almost all ancient 
histories are little else than tales. Mallebranche 'vras 
nght, when, speaking on this subject, he said, *^ I think 
no more of History than I do of the news of my parishl'* 

hi \72J, Father Foiiquet, a Jesuit, rettinied to France 
•from China, where ^ he had passed twenty-five years. 



^ 
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ReUgious dispitet had embroiled him with his brethren ;. 
he had carried with him to China a gospel- diifereftt 
from theirs, and now brought back to France memorials 
against them. Two Chinese literati- made the voyage' 
along with him ; one of them died on the way, the other- 
came with Father Fouquet to Paris. This Jesuit was to 
take theXhinese to Rome secretly, as a witiiess of the* 
conduct of the good fathers in Chma, and in the mean 
time Fouquet and his companion lodged at the house 
<yfthe Profesiedy Rue St. Antoine. . , 

Hie reverend fathers received advice of their reve-»« 
rend brotheir's intentions. Fouquet was no less quickly • 
informed of the designs of the reverend fathers; he lost 
not a moment, but set off post the same night for Rome. * 
The reverend fathers haa interest enou^ to get him 
pursued ; but the Chinese only was taken. This poor 
fellow did not understand a word of French. The 
good fath^s went to Cardinal Dubois, who at that time 
needed their support; eaxd told him that ^ they had 
amongst them a young man who had gone maa, and 
whom it was necessary to confine. The Cardinal im- 
mediately granted ^.tettre'de-oachei^ than which diereis 
sometimes nothing which a minister is more ready to 
grant. The lieutenant of police went to take this mad« 
man, who was pointed out to him. . He found a < 
man making reverences in a way different from the 
French, speal^ing in a singing tone, and looking quite . 
astonished. He expressed great pity for his derange- : 
inent, ordered his hands to be tied behmd him, and sent » 
him to Charenton^ where, like the abb^ Desfontaines, 
he was flogged twice a week. The Chinese did not at 
all understand this method of receiving strangers ; he 
had passed only two or three days in Paris, and had 
found the manners of the French very odd. He hved ^ 
two yiBats on bread and water, amongst madmen a^d. 
keepers; and believed that the French nation con- 
sisted of these two &pecie8, the one part dancing while 
the other flogged them. 

At length, whien two years had elapsed, the ministry - 
changed, and a new lieutenant of police was appointea. 
This ;pagistrate commenced his administration by visit- 

TOL. I. ^ 
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ipg the prisonft. tb^ abo saw the kmatitfa atr Cha* 
nenton. After oonverBing withtfaem, he aaked if theie 
WBre no other persons for hun to see ? He w?^ told that. 
Uti^fe was one more unforjtanate man; but that her^^ake 
a language which nobody understood. A Jesuit who* 
aooorapamed the magistratey said it was the peculiarity 
of this BM»'s madness that he never gave ananswer.ia 
French; nothing would be got from hitp, and' he 
thought it would be better not to take the tfouble^eof 
calling him. The minister insisted, Tb^ unfcirtuMte 
man was brought, and threw himself at hiB feet tW 
lieutenant sent for. the King's .inlei]^»tQrs» who spoke 
to him in Spsnish, Latin, Greek, and English, but he 
constantly said Kanton, Kmton, and nothing ^se. 
The Jesuit assured them he was possessed. Tha.ma-^ 
gistrate, having at some time heard: it said that t&eise 
was a province in China called iirafMofi>: thought this 
man might peihaps hare come from ^ence* An in* 
terpreter to the foreign missions wbb sent lor, who 
could murder Chinese. All was discovered, Thofma- 
«strate knew not what, to do^ nor the Jesuit what U> say. 
The Duke De Bourbon, was then prime' mmister; ^kie 
circumstance having be«n related to hini» he ordered 
nioneT and clo^s to-be given to the Qbinese,. uad 
sent him back to his own conntry, whence it is not 
thought tliatt many Hteratt will .come tosee ua in iu^ 
tare. ^ Itwould have been more .politic to bavekept this 
mauiand treated him well^ thanto have sent Kim to give 
hift countrymen the very worst opinion of the French.* 

AiMHit thirty years ago, the French Jesuita soit secret 
missionaries to China; who. ^ticed achUd.from his pa- 
rents in Canton, and. brought him to Paris where th^y 
educated him in their convent of La. Rue St. Antoine. 
This boyibecame a Jesuit: at the age of fifteen ; after 
which he remained ten years in France. He knovra both 
French and Chinese perfectly, and is very learned. 
M. Bertin, comptroller-general, and afterwards secre- 
tary of state; sent him back to China in 1763, after 1^6 

** A Very characteristic fact, and admirably illustrative of 
^^d government, and the use of the Zei tf rfito-os g Ael^— ^^i 
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ibdkioft^thevfcraib. He ctUshknadf Kokand sigQi 

hk nii^ tkve wcse fearteen Jesmts ia Pekia^ 
amoagst whom was brotiier Ko, who ttili livat in their 
imnew The EmfieBor Kim*!Lpiig has kept these monks 
ti Eosaipe alNWihim in qaality of paintera» engiaTer% 
watch-makera, and medianks^ with an express prohi^ 
bition from ever dispntmg on ieligion» or causing the 
least tioable in the eaapire. 

TheJesnit Kohas sent maBMcriptsof his own com* 

poiition finom Pekin to Paris^ entitled j f ane iri fdoHot 

ia ike Uitiarff, Jri», mid Scmtuxi of the Ckme$e, 2y tke 

Mmkmaries ai Pekiu. This book is printed, and is 

new sdHng at Pans by Nyon the booksdler. The aup 

^or attacks all the philosophers of EttiOfMi. He caJlli * 

SL pimeeof the Tartar race, whom the Jesuits had sedv^ 

ced, and the late Emperor Yon^*Chin had banished, an 

iifaiiitisons martyr to Jesus Chnst This Ko boasts of 

making many neophytes^ who are asdent spirits, dupable 

of troubling China even more than the Jesuits fi^inerly 

troubled Japan. It is said, that a Russian nobleman^ 

tnd^nant at this Jesuitical insolenoe^ which reaches the 

farthest comers of the earth, even after the extinctiaa 

^ the ecder, has. reserved to find some means of send* 

-ifilg to the President of Ihe Tribunal of Rites at Pehin^ 

aa extract in Chinese from these Memoirs, which may 

serve to main dm afboresaid Ko, and the Jesuits who Isr 

foour with him, bettor known» 

ANGELS. 

SXCTIOV I. 

Jngeis of the Indians, Persian^, *c. 

The author of the article Angel in the Encyclope- 
dia, $ays that all religions hare admitted the existence of 
-angpis, although it is not demonstrated by natural 
.reaspn. 

We have no reason but natural reason. What is su«» 
.peraatural is abov^ reasop. If I mistake not, it should 
have Wn, ievp'<$l religic^s (a^d not all) have acknow- 

l2 
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ledged the existence of angeb. . Thatof Niuaaythatof 
Sfobakm, tkat of the Druids, that of Ghoia, that of the 
Scythians, and that of the Phoenicians and ancient 
Egyptians, did not admitt their existence. 

We understand by this word, ministers of- God, de* 
Iputies, beings of atniddie order between' God and- man, 
^ent to: make known to us his orders. 
» At the present time, in 1 772, the Brahmins boast of 
kavbg possessed in writing, ior just four thousand eigik 
hundred and seventy-eight years, their first sacred lav, 
entitled the Shastak, fifteen hundred years bef<»:e their 
second/law, called Veidam, signifying the word.of Go^t. 
fTheShastah contsuns five chapters : the first, of Oiod and 
^is attributes ; the second, of the creation of the angels'; 
(the third, ofthe fall of. the angels; the Iburth, of their 
•punishment; the fifth, of their pardon and thexsreation 
of man. s . 

) It is good, in the first place, to obserfe the manndr 
in which this book speaks of Gt>d, 

First Chapier of the Shastah. 

God is one : he has created all : it is a perfect 
4iphere, without beginning or »id* God conducts the 
:Whole creation by a general provid^ice, resulting from 
J^ determined principle. Thou shalt not seek to disco^ 
:>Ter the nature and essence of the Eternal, nor by what 
4aws he governs:, such an undertakmg would be yam 
and criminal. It is enough for thee ,to c^template 
day and night, in his works, his wisdom, his power, and 
his goodness. 

After paying to this .opening of the Shastah the txibute 
of admiration which is due to it, letus.pasa to the crea- 
tion of the angel^. 

Second Chapter of the SJutstctk, 

The Eternal, absorbed in the contemplation of.hjis 
own existence, resolved, in the fulness of time, to con^- 
municate his glory and his essence to beings capalue of 
feeling' and partaking his beatitude as well at of <^ntn- 
-Iwitingto his glory. The Eternal willed it, awj^^ey 
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%ere. He (brtned dicin pardy of his own essenbe, ca* 
fAh of peHtctioti Or impenecticni, according to thefar 
wili. 

The Eternal fint created Brahma, Vislma, and StYa^ 
d^n Mbzasor, and aU the mukttude of ^e aneeb. 
Hie Eternal gave the pre-etninence to Brahma, ViflnQa, 
end Smt. Brahma was the prince of the angelic armt ; 
'Visfana and Sira were his coadjutors. The Eternal oi* 
^ed the angelic army into sereral hands, and gave 
4cv each a t;hief« They adored the Eternal, ranc^ 
aronnd his throne, each in the degree assigned hmi« 
There was harmony in heaven. Mozazpr, chief of the 
first hand, led the canticie of {ffaise and adoration to 
the Creator, aad the song of obedienee to Brahma, his 
&st creature; and the Et^nal rejoiced in his mtif 
<ireation. 

Chapter III^^The Full ofu Pari q/ ike Jngels. 
From the creation of the c^estial army, joy and har- 
mony surrounded the throne of the Eternal for a thou- 
sand years multiplied by a thousand; and would have 
ktsted until the end of time, had net envy seized Moza- 
zor and other princes of the angelic bands, amon^ 
-whom was Raabon, the next in dignity to Mozazor. 
Forgetful of the blessing of their creation, and of th^ 
^ty, they rejected the power of perfection and exerci- 
sed the power of imperfection. They did evil in Hie 
sight df the Eternal ; they disobeyed him ; they refused 
,to submit to Ood's lieuteifant and his coadjutors Vislifta 
and Siva, saying. We will govern I and, wi^out fearinr 
the power and the anger c? their Creator, disseminated 
their seditious principles in the celestial army. The!y 
seduced the angels, and persuaded a great multitude of 
them to rebel; and they forsook the throne of the 
-Btemal ; and sorrow came upon the faithful angeUe 
spirits; and, ibr the first time, grief was known m 
. 'heayen. 

Chapter IF^^Punisbment of the GtdUy Jngeh 

Hie Eternal, whose omniscience, j^science, and ini' 
':fluence extend ^ver all things, <eaceept the action of -t^ 

l3 
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beings whom he ha'b created free^ beheld with gri^f «ad 
tLnger the defection of Mozazor> Raabou, and me other 
chiefs of the an^ls. 

. Merciful in ms wrath^ he seat Brahma, Vishna, snd 
Siva, to reproach them with their crime, and bring 
ihem back to their' duty ; but, confirmed in their spirit 
of independence, they persisted in their revolt. The 
Eternal then command^ Siva to march against them^ 
lumed with almighty power, and hurl them down from 
the high place to the place of darkness^ into the Ondera, 
there to be punished for a thousand years multiplied by 
^.thousand. . ' 

Abstract of the Fifth Chapter. ■ 

At the endof a thousand years, Brahma, Vi^hna, and 
^va, implored the clemency of the Eternal in favour 
of the delinquent^. The Eternal vouchsafed to dehver 
them from the prison of the Ondera, and place them in' 
a state of probation during a great number of solar re- 
volutiiMs. There wfere oSier rebellions against God, 
during this time of penitence. 

' It was at one of these periods that God created the 
eiarth; where the penitent angels underwient several 
metempsychoses, one of the last of which was thdr 
Uansformation into cows. Hence it was that cows be- 
came sadred in India. Lastly,' tliey were metamor^ 
phosed into men. So that the Indian system of 
angels is precis^y that of the Jesuit Bougeant, who 
asserts, that the bodies of beastEi are inhabited by sinful 
atigels. What the Brahmins had invented seriously, 
Bougeant, more than four thousand yeeirs aftei^, ima- 
gined in jest-^, indeed, this pleasantry of his was not 
a^remnant of superstition, combined with the spirit of 
system-making, as is often the case. 

Such is the history of the angels among the. ancient 
Brahmins, which, after the lapse of about fifty centu- 
ries, they still continue to teach. Neither our merchants 
who have traded to India, nor our missionaries, have 
ever been informed of it; for the Brahmins, having 
never been edified by the\T science or their manners, 
have not communicated to them their secveta. It' Was 
left for .an dngUshman, named HdweU> to reside for 
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i^atf years at Benares, on the Ganges, an ancient 
achool of the Brahmins, to learn the ancient sacred 
Sanscrit tongue, and read the ancient books of the 
Indian religion, in order at length to enrich our Europe 
with this singular knowledge ; just as Mr. Sale lived a 
iongthne in Arabia, to give us a faithful translation of 
tbe Koran, and information relative to ancient Sabaism; 
which has been succeeded by the Mussulman religion^ 
and as Dr. Hyde continued for twenty years his re- 
searches into every thing concerning the religion of the 
Magi. 

AngeU of the Persians, 

The Persians had thirty-one angels. The first of 
all, who is served by four other angels, is named Bahor 
man; he has the inspection of all animals except man, 
over whom God has reserved to himself an iminedtate 
jurisdiction. 

God presides over the day on which the sun enters 
the Ram ; and this day is a sabbath, which proves that 
the feast of the sabbau was observed among the Per- 
sians in the most ancient times. 

The second angel presides over the seventh day, and 
is called Debadur. 

The third is Kur, which probably was afterwards 
converted into Cyrus. He is the angel of the sun. . 

The fourth is called Mah, and presides over th§ moon. 
' Thus each angel has his province. It was among 
the Persians that the doctrine of the guardian angel 
and the evil angel was first adopted. It is believed 
that Raphael was the guardian angel of the Persian 
empire. 

Angels of the Hebrews. 

The Hebrews knew nothing of the fall of the angels, 
until the commencement of the Christian era.. This 
.secret doctrine of; the ancient Brahmins must have 
reached them at that time; for it was then that the 
'book attributed to Enoch, relative to the sinful angels 
driven from heaven, was fabricated. 
., Eckoch m\ifit have been a very ancient writer; siAce, 



according to the Jcfws, he Ihred In the seventh getiefii 
tion before the Deluge : but as Seth, still more ancieiil 
than he, had left books to the Hebrews, they toight 
boast of having some from Enoch also. According ttt 
them^ Enoch wrote as follows : — 

" It happened, after the s6ns of men had multiplied 
in those days, that daughters were bom to thetn, elegant 
and beautiful. 

" And when the angels, the sons of heaven, beheld 
^em, they became enamoured of them, saying to each 
other, Come, let us select for ourselves wives from the 
progeny of men, and let us beget children. 

" Then their leader Samyaza said to them — I fear 
that you tnay perhaps be indisposed to the performance 
"bf this enterprise ; 

** And that I alone shall suffer for sp grievous k 
crime. 

" But they answered him and said — We all swear; 

** And bind ourselves by mutual execrations, that 
we will not change our intention, but execute our pro- 
jected undertaking. 

" Then they swore all together, and all bound theiti- 
selves by mutual execrations. Their whole number was 
two hundred, who descended upon Ardis, which is the 
top of Mount Armon. 

" That mountain, therefore, was called Armon, be- 
•^ause they had sworn upon it, and bound themselves 
by mutual execrations. 

'' These are the names of their chiefls : Samyaza, who* 
was their leader, Urakabarameel, Akabeel, Tamiel, 
'Ramuel, Danel, Azkeel, Sarakuyal, Asael, Armers, 
Batraal, Anane, Zavebe, Samsaveel, Ertael, Turel^ 
Tomyael, Arazyal. These were the prefects of the two 
hundred angel^, and the remainder were all with them. 

*' Then &ey took wives^ each choosing for himself; 
whom they began to approach, and with whom they 
cohabited; teaching them sorcery, incantations, and 
Ae dividing of roots a&d trees. 

** And the women, conceiving, brought forfli giants ; 

"Whose stature was each three hundred cubitif,*' &€► 

The aathor of this fragment writes in the 6tyle which. 
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80ei99& Ito belong, to the , primitiTe ages* He has the 
tame simplicity. He does not fail to name the persons, 
.nor does he forget the dates; here are no reflections, 
. no maxims. It is the ancient Oriental manner. 

It is evident that this story is founded on the sixth 
chapter of Genesis : ** There were giants in the earth 
in tibose days ; and also after that, when the sons of 
God came in unto the daughters of men, and they bare 
children to them, the same became mighty men which 
were of old, n^en of renown.'' Genesis and the book 
'^f Enoch perfectly agree respecting the coupling of 
the angels with the daughters of men, and the race of 

f'ants which sprung from this union ; but neither this 
noch, nor any book of the Old Testament, speaks of 
the war of the angels against God, or of their defeat, 
or of their fall into hell, or of their hatred to mankind. 
Nearly all the commentators on the Old Testament 
■ unanimously say, .that before the Babylonism captivity, 
the Jews knew not the name of any angel. The one 
that appeared to Manoah, father of Sampson, would 
not tell his name. 

■ When the thlree angels appeared to Abraham, and 
he had a whole calf dressed to regale them, they did 
not tell him their names. One of them said, " I will 
come to see thee next year, if God grant me life ; and 
Sarah thy wife shall have a son." 

Calraet discovers a great affinity between this story 
and the fable which Ovid relates in his Fasti, of Jupiter, 
Neptune and Mercury, who, having supped with old 
Hyreus, ancl finding that lie was afflicted with impotence, 
urmed upon the skin of a calf which he had served up 
to th^m, and ordered him to bury this hide watered 
with celestial urine in the ground, and leave it there ft)r 
nine months. At the end of the nine monthsi Hyreus 
uncovered his hide, and found in it a child, which was 
named Orion, and is now in the heavens. Calmet more- 
over says, that the words which the angels used to 
Abraham may be rendered thus : A child shall be born 
of your calf. 

Be. this as it may, the ?ingels did not tell Abraham 
iheii: names; they did not even tell them to Mos**-* 
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and we find the name of Raphael only in Tobit, atite 
time of the Captivity. The other names of angels aze' 
evidently taken from the Chaldeans and the Persians* 
Baphael, Gabriet, Uriely &c., are Persian orBabylonran* 
The name of Israel itself is Chaldean ; as the learned Jew 
Phik) expressly says, in the account of his deputation to 
Caligula. 

We shall not here repeat what has been elsewhere 
said of angels. 

Whether the Greeks and the Romans admitted the Exis^ 
t&nce qf jhtgels. 

They had eods and d^ni-gods enow to dispense whh 
all other subaltern beings. Mercury executed- the oom- 
missions ofjupit^, and Iris those of Juno; nerer-- 
thelesa they adoiitted genii «nd demons. The doctrine 
of guardian angels was versified by Hesiod, who was 
cotemposary with Homer. In his poem of The Works 
09^ l>ii^f> he thus explains t^^ — 

When Gods alike and mortals rose to birth, 
. A |:olden race the immortals formed oa< earth 
Of maoy-UuigMaged men ;. th^y lived otf old, 
WheD Saturn reig^ned in heaven — an age of gold. 
Like Gods they lived, with calm untroubled mind. 
Free from the toil and anguish of our kind. 
Nor sad decrepid age approaching nigh, 
Their limbs misshaped with swoln deformity. 
Strangers to ill, they Nature's banquet proved. 
Rich in earth's fruits, and of the blest beloved ; 
^bey sank to death, as opiate slumber stole 
Soft o'er the sense, and whelmed the willing souU 
Theirs was each good : the grain-exuberant soil 
Pbared the fiill harvest, uncompelled by toil : 
The virtuous many dwelt in eommon, blest. 
And ail unenyying shared what all in peace p ^ 
When on this race the verdant earth bad lam, 
By Jove's high will they rose a Genii train : 
Earth-wandering demons, they their charge began. 
The ministers of good and guards of man : 
Veiled with a mantle of a£rial nig ht| 
O'er earth's wide space they wing their hovering flight; 
Dispense the fertile treasures of the ground, 
. Ana bend their all-observant glance around; 
To mark the deed unjust, the Just approve,. 
Their kingly office, delegate from Jove. 

Elton's rranslaii0m* 
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The further we search into antiquity, the mose we see 
how modern nations have by turns explored these now 
vimo^t abandoned mines. The Greeks, who so long 
passed for inventors, imitated Egypt* which had copied 
nom the Chaldeans, who owed almost every thing to 
the Indians. The doctrine of the guardian angels, jo 
well sung by Hesiod, was afterwards sophisticated in 
die sdhools: it was all that they were capable of doing. 
Svejy man had his good and his evU genius, as each <me 
byid hi» panfeirtilar star — 

JSit ^euius natale oomes qui teoipenit Mtram* 

, Socrates, we know, had a good angel ; but his bad 
angel must have governed him. No angel but an evil 
one could prompt a philosopher to run &om house to 
house, to tell people, by question and answer, that fiEi- 
ther and mother, preceptor and pupil, were all ignorant 
and imbecile. A guardian angel in that event will 
find it very difficult to save his prot^g^ from die 
hemlock. 

We are acqucunted only with the evil angel of Mar- 
cus Brutus, which appeared to him before the battle of 
PbilippL 

SECTION II. 

The doctrine of Angels is one of the oldest in the 
world. It preceded that of the Immortality of the 
Soul. This is not surprising : philosophy is necessary 
to the belief that the soul of mortal man is immortal; 
but imagination and weakness are sufficient for the in- 
vention of beings superior to ourselves, protecting or 
persecuting us. Yet it does not appear that the aii* 
cient Egyptians had any notion of these celestial beiitgs, 
clothed with an ethereal body, and administering to Sie 
CH-ders of a God. The ancient Babylonians were the 
first who admitted this theology. The Hebrew bpoks 
employ the angels from , the first book of Genesis 
downwards : but the. book of Genesis was not written 
before the Chaldeans, had become a powerful nation; 
nor was it. until the captivity of Babylon that the Jews 
le^irned the names^of Gahriel, Raphael, Michael, Uriel, 
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&c. which were given to the angels. The Jewish aiid 
Christian religions being founded on the fall of Adam/ 
and this fall being founded on the temptation by the 
evil angel, the Devil, it is very singular that not a 
word is said in the Pentateuch of the existence of the 
bad angels, still less of their punishment and their 
abode in hell. 

The reason of this omission is evident : the evil an- 
gels were unknown to the Jews until the Babyloniaii 
captivity ; then it is that Asmodeus begins to be talked 
of, whom Raphael went to bind in Upper Egypt ; there 
it is that the Jews first hear of Satan^ This word Satan 
was Chadelan ; and the book of Job, an inhabitant of 
Chaldea, is the first that makes mention of him. 

The ancient Persians said that Satan was an angel or 
genius who had made war upon the Dives and the 
Peris, that is, the Fairies of the East; 

Thus, according to the ordinary rules of probability, 
those who are guided by reason alone might be per- 
mitted to think, that, from this theology, the Jews and 
Christians at length took the idea that the evil angels ^ 
had been driven out of heaven, and that their prince j 
had tempted Eve in the form of a serpent. " 

It has been pretended that Isaiah, in his fourteenth 
chapter, had this allegory in view when he said: Quo- 
modd occidisti de ccslo, Lucifer, qui mane oriebaris ? — 
" How hast thou fallen from heaven, O Lucifer, sOn of 
the morning?" 

It was this same Latin verse, translated from Isaiah, 
which procured for the Devil the name of Lucifer, It 
was forgotten that Lucifer signifies that which sheds 
light. The words of Isaiah, too, have received as little 
attention : he is speaking of the dethroned king of Baby- 
lon; and, by a common figure of speech, he says to him : 
How hast mou fallen from heaven, thou brilliant star? 

It does not at all appear that Isaiah sought, by this 
stroke of rhetoric, to establish the doctrine of the an- ' 
gels precipitated into hell. It was scarcely before the ' 
time of the primitive Christian church that the fathers 
and the rabbis exerted themselves to encourtige this 
doctrine^ in order to save the incredibility of the story * 
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of a serpent wbkb seduced the mother of men, and 
,whioh, condemned for this bad action to crawl on its 
belly^ has ever Mnce been an enemy to man, who is al- 
ways striving to crurii it, while it is always endeavouring 
'to. bite him. There seemed to be somewhat more <^ 
sublimity in celestial substances precipitated into the 
abyss, and issuing from it to persecute mankind. 

It cannot be proved by any rea8onm|f that these ce- 
lestial and infernal powers exist; neither can it be 
proved that they do not exist. There is. certainly no 
contradiction in acknowledging the existence of benefi- 
cent and malignant substances which are neither of the 
nature of God nor of the nature of man: but a thing, 
to be believedy must be more than posaible. 

The angels who, according to tne Babylonians and 
the Jews, presided over nations, were precisely what 
the gods of Homer were— celestial beings subordinate 
to a supreme being. The imagination which produced 
the one, probably produced the other. The number 
of the inferior goas mcreased with the religion of Ho«^ 
mer. Among the Christians, the number of the angels 
was augmented in the course of time. 

The writers known by the names of Dionysius the 
Areopagite and Gregory I. fixed the number of the an* 
gels at nine choirs, forming three hierarchies ; the first 
consisting of the Seraphim, Cherubim> and Thrones; 
the second of the Dominations, Virtues, and Powers; 
and the third of the Principalities^ Archangels, and 
lastly the ngels, who give their denomination to all 
the rest. It is hardly allowable for any one but a 
pope, thus to settle the difierent ranks in heaven* 

SECTIOH HI. 

Angel, in Greek, envoy. The reader will hardly be 
the wiser for being told that the Persians had their perig^ 
the Hebrews their malakimf and the Greeks their demMou 

But it is perhaps better worth knowing, that one oi 
the; first of man's ideas has always been, to place inter^' 
mediate beings between the Divinity and himself; such 
were those demons, those genii, mvented in the ages of 
antiquity. Man always made the Gods alter, his.owit 

VOL. X. M 
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ittftge : princes wese seen to ooBuniBiicate tknir oideks 
by messttiEgeTB ; therefore, tke Divi&Uy had also las 
HovaaeEA, Mercary^ Iris^ were conners or rassBetgess* 

Tbe Jewsy tbe only peo|^ under, the ooaducl loi the 
Dhrinity himself, did aot at ibrst give names to- the 
angeb whom God youchsofed to send tlwm; they bor* 
rowed .the nones giyen them by the Chaldeans, i^ien 
"Ikft Jewish fiation was captive in Babyhiniiac;. Michael 
and Oa^Tiel are named for the fiivst tkne by Daniel, k 
^ye among those people. The Jew Tobit, mbo bvod 
at Nineveh^ knew ibe angel R94[>hael, who traveled with 
Ills sonto assist him in recovering the moaey due to 
hiut from the Jew CkthaeU 

In the lasrs dl the Jews, tl^ is, in Leviticasi >attd 
Deutenmomy, not the least meixtion is ixiad» of the 
existence of the angels-^nmeh less of the iq^ovdup of 
Ibem^ Nekhter did the Sadduceea belkere in the angels^ 

Bvft in tifie histories of the Jews,, they sure nnich 
vffok&KoL The angels were eorpoceal ; they had wings 
•at ihar backs, as the Gentiles feigned that Mercury had 
«t his heels>; sometimes they conceded tbeis: wis^ 
under their clothing. How coald they be without 
bodies,, since they all ate and drank^and the inkabitants 
of Sodom wanted to commit the sm df pederas^^ ^ritii 
the angels who went to Lot's house ? 
, The aivcisnt Jewish ti;ad4lion, aeeordtng to Ben 
Bfaimcm, admits ten degsees, ten ordces of angels >«^ 
).. The ehmot eeodahy pure, hdy. 2. The o^bntfi) swifts 
S^ The oMitm^ stcon]^. 4» The duumi^^mf flames* 
5.. Hie am^Aim^ spaiks. 6. The fna^im, angehs^ 
messengecs, depqties^ 7. The dohim^ gods or jud^eik 
8. The ben ehhimy sons of the gods. 9. The cbem^ 
frim, images. 10. They cKtm« animated. 

. The story of the FaM of the Angels is not to berfeand 
in dse books of Moses.. Tfan first testiiiioiiy recqpeeting 
it j» that «f Isaiah, who^ a^slrophismg the Kin^ oi 
Babylon, exclaims, ^* Where is now Idie ^caetoe of tri- 
boilea? The pines and the cedars rejoice in. Ina ftdl* 
Sow hast thou &Uen from, heaxreo, OHeliel, star of tlMS 
mornins 'i** It has been already <^s«rved ^srt^ the word 
BfUel has been rendered by the ^«tia> Ipord Lwtifer; 



tluit ntl/finf9ixi§9 in an aUegoric^ seiite, the name of 
Lvcifier was gires to the prince of tlie aagels» who 
made war in beaven; and that^atlast, this word, signi* 
fyiog Phosphorus and Aurora^ has become the name of 
the devil. 

The Christian religion is founded on the Fall of the 
A^Qgeis. Those who revolted were preei]>itated from 
the spheres which dieyinhahited into hell, in the centre 
of the earthy and became devils. A devil, in the form 
of a serpent, tempted Eve, and damned mankind* 
JesiiB came to redeem mankind, and to triumph over 
the devil, who tempts us still. Yet this fundamental 
tmdition is to be found nowhere but in the apocryphal 
book of Enodi ; and there it is in aform quite di&rent 
from that of the received tradition. 

St. Augustin, in his 109th letter, does not hevsitate jta 
give jsdender. smd agile bodies to the good and bad 
ao^efa* Pope Gregory I. has reduced to nine choirs^^ 
(o nine hierarchies or orders, the ten ch<Mrs of angels 
^knowledged by the Jews. 

The Jews had in their temple two cherubs, each witlh 
two heads — the one that of an os:, the other that of an 
eagle, and tax wings. We paint them now in tha 
fam of a- flying head, with two small wings below the 
ears. We paant the angels and ardiaE^b in the 
form of yenng men, with two wings at the back. Aa 
for the thrones and dominations, no one has yet thought 
of piflbtingihem. 

r St, TlManas, at queslioA cviii article 2, says, that 
the Thnmes are as near to God as the Cl^nibim and 
Seiaphim, because it is lupon them that God sits. Soot 
has eountcd a thousand nnllions of angels. The an>* 
ctent mythology of the good and bad gtwii, having 
passed from tl^ East to Greece and Rome, we oonse^ 
crated Hm opinion, by admitting for each individual a 
good and an evil anedly of whom one assbts him and 
the other torments hiin^ from his birth to his deaths 
but it is not yet known whether these good and bad 
angels are continually passing from one ]^ost to an- 
other, or are relieved by others. On this point, consvk 
St, Thomas's Pream« 

v2 
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It is not known precisely where the angels dwel]-«« 
whether in the air, in the void, or in the planets. It haa 
not b6en God's pleasure that we should be informed of 
their abode« 

ANNALS. 

How many nations have long existed, and still exists . 
Without annals. There were none in all America, that 
is, in one half of our globe, excepting those of Mexico 
and Peru, which are not very ancient. Besides, knotted 
eords are a sort of books which cannot enter into very 
minute details.* Three-fourths of Africa never had 
annals ; and, at the present day, in the most learned na 
tions — ^in those even which have used and abused the art 
of writing the most, ninety-nine out of a hundred indi^ 
viduals may be regarded as not knowing anything that 
happened there farther back than four generations, and* 
as almost ignorant of the names of their great-grand-*^: 
fathers. Such is the case with nearly all the inhabitants 
of towns and villages, very few families holding titles of 
their possessions. When a litigation arises respecting 
the limits of a field or a meadow, the judges decide 
according to the testimony of the old men ; and pos- 
session constitutes the title. Some great events are 
transmitted from father to son, and are entirely altered^ 
in passing from mouth to mouth* They have no other 
annals. 

Look at all the villages of our Europe, so polished, 
so enlightened, so full of immense libraries, and whibh 
now seems to groan under the enormous mass of books. 
In each village, two men at most, on an average, caa 
read and write.* Society loses nothing in consequence* 
All works are performed— building, planting, sowing, 
reaping, as they were in the remotest times,. The 
labourer has not even leisure to regret that he has not 
been taught to consume some hours of the day m' read-* 
ing. This proves that mankind had no need of histo^ 

* Happily this will not much longer be the case ie Gr^t, 
Britain ; nor> it is to he hoped, in France, notwithgta^dinif . tbe. 
miserable exertions of restored bigotry to retain the ienorance 
on which it preys. — ^T. 
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It jsastonidiaigyiiottliaA to many tribes of people are 
thout annals, bat that tbree or loMirnatkHis have pm- 
Tcd them for &wz thousand years or tiiereaboutBt 
ough so many violent revolntions which the earth has 
dergooe. Not aline remains of the ancient Egypdaa, 
laldean, or Persian annals, nor of those of the Latias 
1 Etruscans. The only annals that can boast of a little 
tiqnity, areihe Indian, the Chinese, and the Hebrew.* 
We cannot give the name of annals to vague and 
le fragments of history, without date, order, or coft* 
;tion. They are riddles proposed by antiquity to 
iterity, who understand noi^uig at all of them, 
^e venture to affirm that Sanchoniathon, who is 
d to have lived before the time of Moses,t composed 
lals. He probably limited his researches to cosmo^* 
ly, as Hesiod afterwards did in Greece. We ad- 
ice this latter opinion only as a doubt ; for we write 
y to be informed, and not to teach. 
3ut what deserves the greatest attention is, that 
ichoniathon quotes the books of the Egyptian Thoth, 
3, he teils us, lived eight iiundred years before Kim. 
w Sanchoniathon probably wrote in the age in 
ich we place Joseph's adventure in Egypt 
We ccMumonly place the epoch of the promotion 



See HiSTOSY. 

It Itfis been said, that if Sanchoniathon had lived fai tfas 
s of Moses, or after him, Eoacbius, bilhop of CsMrta, whs 
tes several of his fragmeuts, would ondouotedly have quoted 
(e in which mention had been made of Moses, and of the teiv 
e prodigies which had interrupted the ortler of nature. San- 
niathon would not have failed to speak of tbem. Eusebiui 
ild have availed himself of his teatimony; he would havs 
red the existence of Moses by the authentic acknowled|paient 
learned contemporary-of a man who wrote in a country whers 
Jews were every day sij^alising themselves by mlrticieSi 
ebius never quotes Sanchoniathon conceriitn|^ the actiont of 
les. Sanchoniathon, then, wrote earlier. This is j^resumed) 
with the diffidence which every man should feel in his own 
lion, ex/cept when he ventures to assert that two and two ars 

m3 
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of the Jew Joseph to the prime-ministry of E^pt^ st 
the year of the creation 2300. 

if) then, the books of Thoth were written eight hnn- 
-dred years before, they were written in the year 1500 
. of ihe creation. Therefore, their date was a hundred 
imd fifty-six years before the Deluge* They must, thetf, 
have been eneraven on stone, and preserved in the 
, universal inundation. 

Another difficulty is, that Sanchoniathon does not 
$peak of the Deluge, and that no Egyptian writer has 
ever been quoted who does speak of it. But these diffi- 
culties vanish before the Book of Genesis, inspired by 
.tthe Holy Ghost. 

We have no inten^on here to plunge into the chaofi 
which eighty writers have sought to clear up, by invent- 
ing different chronologies: we always keep to the Old 
Testament 

We only ask, whether in the time of Thoth, they wrote 
in hieroglyphics, or in alphabetical characters? — 

Whe&er stone and brick had yet been laid aside for 
veljum or any other material? — 
. Whether Thoth wrote annals, or only a cosmogony ? — 
, Whether there were some pyramids already built in 
the time of Thoth?— 

Whether Lower Egypt was already mhabited? — 

Whether canals had been constructed to receive the 
waters of the Nile? — , , 

AVhether the Chaldeans had already taught the arts 
to the Egyptians, and whether the Chaldeans had re- 
ceived them from the Brahmins? — 

There are persons who have resolved all these ques- 
tions ; which once occasioned a man of sense and wit 
to say of a grave doctor, " That man must be very 
ignorant, for he answers every question that is asked 
hun."» 



* The Rev. personages who answer so glibly, possibly adopt 
Ibe policy of certain tutors, who assert that children should im- 
agine their instructors acquainted with all things. We know 
in whose hands mankind at large have been children.^-T. 
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ANNATS. 

[Tie epoch of the egtablishment of annats is uncertain; 
ch is a proof that the exaction of them is an usurpa- 
i — an extortionary custom. Whatever is not founded 
in authentic law, is an abuse. Every abuse ought to be 
rmed, unless the reform is more aangerous than the 
se itself. Usurpation begins by small and successive 
roachments; equity and the public interest at length 
laim and protest: then comes policy, which does 
best to reconcile usurpation with equity, and the 
se remains.* 

n several dioceses, the bishops, chapters, and arch- 
cons, afler the example of the popes, imposed 
ats upon the cures. In Normandy, this exacftion is 
ed droit de deport. Policy having no interest in 
ntaining this pillage, it was abolished in several 
zes ; it still exists in others ; so true is it that money 
le first object of worship ! 

n 1409, at the council of Pisa, pope Alexander V. 
ressly renounced annats; Charles VII. condemned 
m by an edict of April, 1418; the council of Basle 
lared that they came under the denomination of 
ony; and the Pragmatic Sanction abolished them 
in, 

?'rancis I. by a private treaty which he made with 
) X. and which was not inserted in the concordat, 
»wed the pope to raise this tribute, which produced 
i annually, during that prince's reign, a hundred 
usand crowns of that day, according to the calcula- 
1 then made by Jacques Capelle, advocate-general 
:he parliament of Paris. 

The parliament, the universities, the clergy, the 
Die nation, protested against this exaction; and 
nry 11. yielding at length to the cries of his people, 
ewed the law of Charles VII. by an edict of the 3d 
September, 1551, 
The paying of annats was again forbidden by Charles 

la a few words, the history of Easter offeriogs, and possibly 
ome other clerical demauds<^T« 
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IX. at the States of Orleans, in 1560 :— " By the advice ^ 
of our council, and in pursuance of the decrees of the 
Holy Councils, the ancient ordinances of the kings -our 
predecessors, and the decisions of our courts of parli^- v 
xnent, we order that all conveying of gold and silver 
out of our kingdom, and paying of money. under thp 
name of annatSy vacant or otherwise, shall cease^ on 
pain of a four-fold penalty on the offenders." 

This law, promulgated in the general assembly of 
the nation, must have seemed irrevocable: but, two 
jears afterwards, the same prince, subdued by the 
t6uTt of Rome^ at that lime powerful, re-estabushed 
what the whole nation and himself had abrogated. 

Henry IV. who feared no danger, but feared Rome^ 
confirmed the annats by an edict of die 22d of January, 
1596. 

Three celebrated jurisconsults, Dumoulin, Lannoy^ 
and Duaren, have written strongly against annats, 
which they call a real simony. If, m default of their 
payment, the pope refuses his bulls, Duaren advises 
the Gallican church to imitate that of Spain, which, io 
the twelfth council of Toledo, charged the archbishop 
of that city, on the pope's refusal, to provide for th^ 
prelates appointed by the kingp. 

It is one of the most certam maums of French law, -^ 
consecrated by article fourteen of our liberties,* that 
the bishop of Rome has no right over the temporalities 
of benefices, but enjoys the revenue of annats only by 
the king's permission. But ought there not to be a 
term to this permission ? What avails our enlighten* 
pient, if we are always to retain our abuses ? 

The amount of the sums which have been and still 
are paid to. the pqje, is truly frightful. The atton^ey- 
^eneral Jean de St, Romain has remarked that, in Ae 
time of Pius IL twenty-two bishoprics ha?ing become 
Vacant ifx France in tibe space of three years, it wa^ 
necessaiV to carry to Rome a hundred and twentj 
thousand crowns; that sixty-one abbeys having also 

* See l^BBETiSS— <-a verj in^roper word to express naioral 
and imprescriptible ri|fhts. . 



iCome vacant, the like sum kad .been paid to ^e 
mrtof Rome; that, about the same time, there had 
sen paid to this court for provisions for the priorships, 
aaeri<S8y and other inferior dignities, a thousand 
owns ; that for each curate there was at least a grdce 
jpectative, which was sold for twenty-five crowns; 
sides an infinite number of dispensations, amounting 

two millions of crowns. St. Romain lived in the 
le of Louis XI. Judge, then, what these sums would 
w amount to. Judge how much other states have 
^en. Judge whether the Roman, commonwealth, in 
5 time of LucuUus, drew more gold and silver from 
i nations conquered by its sword, than the popes, 
i fathers of those same nations, have drawn from 
jtti by their pens. 
Supposing that St. Romain's calculation is too high 

half, which is very unlikely, does there not still 
Qain a sum sufficiently considerable to entitle us to 
1 the apostolical chamber to an account, and demand 
titution, — seeing that there is nothing at all aposto- 
al in such an amount of money? * 

ANTHROPOMORPHITES. 

They are said tohavebeen a small sect of the fourth' 
itury ; but they were rather the sect of every people 
t had painters and sculptors. As soon as they 
lid draw a little or shape a figure, they made an 
ige of the Divinity. 

[f the Egyptians consecrated cats and gnats, they 
sculptured Isis and Osiris. Bel was carved at Ba* 
on, Hercules at Tyre, Brahma in India; 
The Mussulmans did not paint God as a man. The 
ebres had no image of the Great Being. The Sa- 
in Arabs did not give the human figure to the stars, 
e Jew's did not give i^ to^God, in their temple. None 
these nations cultivatied the art of design; and if 
iomon placed figures of ^mals in his temple, it is' 

* We leave this article, although the ahuse no looger exists in 
nee, to sbow the nature trf the laboiint)f Voltaire, and of th« 
tioes which he did so mcK^ to overthrow. An Irish Voltaire 
lid be an amaziogly useful personage ; Swift was somethine^ 
he kind, but alas, he was ai>«in/— T. 



Ukdy that h» Imd them carved c^ Tjm; butnU^ie 
Jews have spoken of God as of a man. 

Altiiough they had no im^^, they S(&em to have 
made God a man on all occasions. He comes doim 
into the garden; he walks there every day at noon; he 
talks to his creatures; he talks to the serpent; he 
make^ himself heard hy Moses^ in the bush ; be shows 
him only his back parts on the mountain; he nev^r<he<^ 
less talks to him, faoe to face, like one friend to another* 

In the Koran, too, God is always looked upon a^ a 
king. In the twelfth chapter, a throne is given hmi 
above t!»e waters. He had this K(»ran writtea by a se* 
cretary, as kings have their orders. He sent this some 
Koran to Mahomet^ by the angel Gabriel^ as kii^ 
communicate their orders through the gre^t officers c^ 
the crown* ' Im short, although God is declared in the 
Koran to be neither begetting nor begott^y thisre is ne^: 
vertheless a morsel of anthropomorphism. 

In the Greek and Latin churches^ God has alvay^^ 
b§eo painted with ^ great beaid»* 

ANTI-LUCRETIUS. 

The reading of the whole poem of the late Cardi- 
nal Polignac has confirmed me in the idea whidi^ I 
formed of it when he read to me the first book. I am. 
moreover astonished that, amidst the dissipations of 
the world and the troubles of public life, he should 
have been able to write a long work in verse, in a fo- 
reign language;--rhe« who could hardly have made four 
good lines in his own tongue. It seems to me that he 
often united the stvength of Lucretius and the ele- 
gance of Virgil. I s^dmire him, above all, for that fa- 
cility with which he expresses such difficult things* 

Perhaps^ indeed, his Anti-Lucretius is too diffuse^ 
and too little diversified ; buthe h here to be examined 
as a philosopher^ not as a poet. It appears to me that 
so fine a mind as his should have done more justice to 
ih^ morals ^pf Epicurus, who^ though he was really 
a very bad natursd philosopher, was nevertheless a very 
worthy xnan>.and always taught mildness, temperancOft 

* See, ia the sttlSele finaijui^ the vents of Ofpheiu and Xeo<H 
phanes. 
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deratioil, Md jii8tfe«, firtaet wfaick Mi' ezattipte itt'* 

cated ttlB moi% foreibly. 

A the Attti-LucretiiiSy this graat man is thus apos- 

Si virtQtU trat avidiiA» reclique boiu<|iM 
Tarn sitieos, awid relligio tibi Mocta nocebat ? 
Aspentqtriupeniitiis^isaest. AsperHma certi 
GaiidMMi rWlIt, Md noa ▼i««afltf tmaBa. 
£rga ptrfsfimnca&p^ flOH»^«e bettifpaui 
PerjurMac ftedifragU, Epicure, parabas. 
Solani bomiaam fvcem poteras^ devotaqae furcif 
Corpora, &e. 

If virtue. |ugtice»g)ud*mii J »rai< thj.ciWy 
Wby did«t (bou tremble at Religion's call? — 
'Wh(»se laws are barsb to vicious miods alone*— 
Motto the flpiric that dalif bts in viftM. 
•No» tto-^tbe worit of dmb, tbe wofM of erlaea 
Had thy solicitad^«-thy dearest aim 
1*0 fiild a refuse for the guilty soul, &c. 

|«t EpitiHrtts might reoly ta the cardbud: ^* If I 
had the hftpptness of Kno^ng, like yoo, the true 
1, — of behi^ born, hke yott> ia a pure and holy re* 
)n, I should certainly not have rejected that re- 
ted Qod, whose teD^t» wigre neceiisarily unkaown 
ny laiitdy but whose moraMty w^ in my heart. I 
Id not admit the existence of such gods as were 
oiineed to me by paganism. I was too rational to 
re dirmittes made to spring frbn a father and a 
her, like mortals^ and Iks tiaem, to make war upoto 
another. . I itwi tod great a friend tOTirtue, not to 
3 a re^gion which now invited to crime W theeX-» 
>le of those gods themselYes^and now sold for mo* 
the remission of the most horrible endrmities. I 
eld^. on one haiid^ inlhtualed m^y stained with 
iSy and seeking to purify ^mtelves before impure 
Is; and Oft the other^ kna^s inrho botisted that 
y eoald jusU^ the most perverse by initiathig ttiem 
myststiesv by dropping buUock's blood on dieit 
.ds, or by^pping them in the waters of the Oa«* 
, I beheid' the ttmt unjust wars undertaken widi 
^t seaettty, so soon as a ramfs liver was fbund 
spotted, ttr!a,.woiaany with haiff dishfiveUod and roH* 
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ixkg €jeSf uttered words of which neither she nor any 
one else knew the meaning. In shorty I heheld all 
the countries of the earth stained with the hlood of hu- 
nuui victims, sacrificed hy barbarous pontiffs to barba- 
rous god». I consider that I did well to detest such 
religions. Mine is virtue. I exhorted my disciples 
not to meddle with the affairs of this world, because 
they were horribly governed. A true Epicurean was 
mild, moderate, just, amiable — ^a man of whom no so** 
ciety had to complain — one who did not pay execu- 
tioners to assassinate in public those who thought dif- 
ferently from himself. From hence to the holy reli- 
gion in which you have been bred, there is but one 
step. . I destroyed the Mse gods ; and, had I lived in 
your day, I would have recoraized the true ones." 

Thus might Epicurus justify himself concerning his 
error. He might even entitle himself to pardon re- 
specting the dogma of the immortality of the soul, by 
saying : ^^ Pity me for having combated a truth which 
God revealed five hundred years after my birth, f 
thought like all the first Pagan legislators of the 
world ; and they were all ignorant of mis truth." 

I wish then, that Carding Polignac had pitied while 
he condemned Epicurus: it would have been no 
detriment to fine poetry. 

With regard to physics, it appears to me that the au- 
thor has lost much time and many verses iii refuting 
the declination of atoms and the other absurdities 
which swarm in the poem of Lucretius. This is em-^ 
ploying artillery to aestroy a cottage. Besides, why 
remove Lucretius's reveries to substitute those of 
Descartes ? 

Cardinal Polig&ac has inserted in his poem some 
very fine lines on the discoveries of Newton; but in 
these, unfortunately for himself, he combats demon- 
strated truths. The philosophy of Newton is not to 
be discussed in verse ; it is scarcely to be approached 
in prose; . Founded altogether on geometry, the ge- 
nius of poetry is not fit to assail it. The surface of 
these truths may be decorated with fine verses ; but to 
fathom them, calculation is requisite, and not yene« 
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ANTIQUITY, 

SECTION I. 

\Iave you not sometiines seen, m a yillagey Pierre 
udri and his wife Peronelle striving to go befim tlieir 
^hbours in a procession ? '< Our grandfathers,'* say 
Yy " rung the bells, before those who elbow us now 
[ so much as a stable of their own/' 
The vanity of Pierre Aoudri, his wife, and his netriM* 
irs, knows no better. Iliey grow warm. The 
irrel is an important one, for honour is in question. 
K>fs must now be found. Some learned church* 
rer discovers an old rusty iron pot, marked with an 
the initial of the braziers name who made the pot. 
rre Aoudri persuades himself that it was the helmet 
me of his ancestors. So Csssar descended from a 
3 and from the goddess Venus. Such is the history 
lations; such is, very nearly, the knowledge ci 
y antiquity* 

lie learned of Armenia demonstrate that the terrestrial 
idise was in their country. Some profound Swedes 
lonstrate that it was somewhere about Lake Wenner, 
ch eidiibits visible remains of it. Some Spaniards, 
, demonstrate that it was in Castile. While the 
anese, the Chinese, the Tartars, the Indians, the 
leans, and the Americans, are so unfortunate as not 
1 to know that a terrestrial paradise once existed at 
sources of the Pison, the Oihon, the Tigris, 
the Euphrates, or, which is the same thing, at the 
rces of the Guadalquivir, theGuadiana, the Douro,% 
the Ebro. For of Pison we easily make Phssris, 
of Phseris we easily make the Bsetis, which is the 
idalquivir. The Gihon, it is plain, is the Guadiana, 
tb^y both begin with a G. And the Ebro, which is 
/atalonia, is unquestionably the Euphrates, both bel- 
ling with an E, 

^ut a Scotchman comes, and in his turn demonstrates 
b the garden of Eden was at Edinburgh, which has 
lined its nanie ; and it is not unlikely that, in a few 
tunes, this opinion will prevail. 
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The whole globe was once burned, says a man con-^ 
versant with ancient and modern history; for I haye 
read in a journal, that charcoal quite black has been 
found a hundred feet deep, among mountains cohered 
/with wood. And it is also suspected that there were 
charcoal-^bumers in this place. 

Phaeton's adventure sufficiently shows tliat every 
thing has been boiled, even to the bottom of the sea. 
The sulphur of Mount Vesuvius incontrovertibly proves 
that the banks of the Rhine, the Danube, the Ganges^ 
the Nile, and the Great Yellow River, are nothing but 
sulphur, nitre, and oil of guiacum, which only wait for 
the moment of explosion to reduce the earth to ai^es, 
as it has already once been. The sand on which we 
.walk is an evident proof that the universe has vitrified^ 
and that our globe is nothing but a ball of glass, — ^li&e 
our ideas. 

But if fire has changed our globe, water has produced 
Btill more wonderful revolutions. For it is plain that 
the sea, the tides of which, in our latitudes, rise eight 
leet, has produced the mountains, which are sixteen to 
seventeen thousand feet high* This is so true, that 
Aome learned men, who never were in Switserland, 
found a lar^ vessel there, with all its rigging, petrified, 
either on Mount St. Gothard or at the bottom of a pr^ 
eipice,^ — it is not positively known which ;t but it is 
quite certain that it was there. Therefore, men were 
originally fishes — Q. £. D. 

r Coming down to antiquitv less ancient, let us speak 
of the times when most barbarous nations quitted 
lUieir own countries to seek others which were not 
modi better. It is true, if. there be any thing tmo 
in ancient history, that there were GauUsh robbers, 
who went to plunder Rome in the time of Camillus. 
Other robbers from Gaul had; it is said, passed dirougk 
lUyria to sell their services as murderers to other mur^ 
i derers in the neighbourhood of Thrace : they bartered 
their blood for bread, and at length settled in Galatia, 

m ■■ M il ■* ..I .. ■■■.. ■■.■■ 

* Seethe articles Sba and Hqlvntain, 
t See Telliamed, and all the systems bailt upon this fine 
discorejy. 
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who were these Gauli? Were they natiTes of 
ry and Anjou ? They were, doubtless, some of thos6 
lis, whom the Romans called Cisalpine, and whom 
;all Transalpine, famishing mountaineers, inhabiting 
Alps and the Appennines. The Gauls cnf Ifae Seine 
the Mame did not then know that Rome existed; 
could not resolve to cross Mount Ceois, at was 
rwards done by Hannibal, to steal die wardrobes 
16 Roman senators, whose only moveables were, « 
n of bad grey cloth, decorated with a band, die 
lur of buirs blood ; two small knobs of ivory, or 
er doflfs bone, filed to the arms of a wooden 
r; and a piece of rahcid bacon in their kitchens, 
he Gauls, who were dying of hunger, finding no- 
g to cat at Rome, went to try their fortune further 

as the Romans afterwards Cud, when diey ravaged 
lany countries ; and as the people of the North 
at a later period, when they destroyed die RJoman 
►ire. 
nd whence have we received our vague informal- 

respecting these emigrations? From some lines 
ten at a venture by the Romans ; for, as for the 
A, Welches,' or Gauls, whom some would have us 
ive to have been eloquent, neidier they nor their 
Is * could at that time read or write, 
ut, to infer from these that the Gauls or Celts, 
rwards conquered by a few of Ceesar's legions, 
I by a horde of Goths, then by a horde of Burgun«> 
IS, and lasdy by a horde of Sicambri, under one 
lovic, had before subjueated the whole earth, and 
m their names and their laws to Asia, seems to ne 
e inferring a gnat deal. The thing, however, is 
mathenmdcally impossible ; and if it be demon- 
ted, I assent : it would be very uncivil to refuse to 
Welches what is granted to the Tartars. 

Bards.— Biintf—fi0dfa^«« eurmina Bardk They wer^ the 
I, the pbflotophecs el the Welches.. 
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SECTiaS II. 

On the Antiquity of tisages. 

Who hove been the greatest fools, and who the most 
ancient fools? Ourselves? or the Egyptians? or the 
Syrians ? or some other people ? What was signified 
by our misletoe? Who first consecrated a cat?— -It 
must have been he who was the most troubled with 
mice. In what nation did they first dance under 
boughs of trees in honour of the gods ? Who first 
made processions, suid placed fools, with caps and 
bells, at the head of them? Who first carried, a 
Priapus through the streets, and fixed one like a 
knocker at the door ? What Arab first took it into his 
head to hang his wife^s drawers out at the window, the 
day after his marriage ? 

. . All nations have formerly danced at die time of the 
new moon. Did they tden give one another the word? 
No : no more than they did to rejoice at the birth of a 
son, or to mourn, or seem to mourn, at the death of a 
father. Every one is very glad to see the moon again, 
after having lost her for several nights. There are a 
hundred usages so natural to all men, that it cannot 
be said the Biscayans taught them to the Phrygians, 
or the Phrygians to the Biscayans. 

Fire and water have been used in temples. This 
x;ustom needed no introduction. A priest did. not 
choose always to have his hands dirty. Fire wa^^ 
necessary to cook the immolated carcases, and to bi^m 
«lips of resinous wood and spices, in order to combat 
the odour of the sacerdotal shambles. 

But the mysterious ceremonies which it is so difiic^t 
to understand, the usages which nature does not teach, 
-;-in what place, when, where, how, why, were they 
invented? Who communicated them to other nations? 
It is not likely that it should, at the same time, have 
entered the head of an Arab and of an Egyptian, to. cut 
off one end of his son's prepuce ; nor that a Chinese 
and a Persian should, both at once, have resolved to 
castrate little boys. 



[t can n^^er We beea tlrat two iathers, in diftrent 
intrieg, hftye, at tke saoie nioin«Bt, fennad tbe idea 
cutting tbeir eon'e threats to pkaee €kML Some 
ions muet have <»>Bu&umeaited to others their firf- 
, serious^ ridiculous, or barbarous. 
n this antiquity nen love to seardi, to discover^ 
>ossible, the first madman and the first scoundrel 
} penrerted humaii nature. 

ivkt, how are we to know whether Jehu, in Phoenix 
by immolating lus son^ was the inventor of sacri^ 
s of human blood ? 

low can we be assured that Lyeaon was the first 
» ate human flesh, when we do not know who first 
an to eat fowls ? 

Ve seek to know the ori^n of ancient feasts. The 
(t ancient and the finest is that of the Emoerors of 
ua tilling and sowing the ground, togetner with 
t first mandarins. 'Die second is, that of the 
smophoria at Athens. To celebrate at once agri» 
:ure and justice, to show men how necessary they 
1 are, to unite the curb of law with the art which is 
source pf all wealth, — ^nothing is more wise, more 
18, or more useful. 

liere are old allegorical feasts to be found erery* 
ire, as those of the return of the seasons. It was 
necessary that one nation should come from Ww 
to teach another that marks of joy and frieadrikip 
one^s neighbours may be given on the first day of 
year. This custom has been that of every people; 
i Saturnalia of the Romans are better known than 
se of the Allobro^es and the Picts ; because there 
many Roman wndngs and monuments remaining, 
there are none of the other nations of western 
rope. 

"he feast of Saturn was the feast of Tfane. He had 
r wings ; Time flies quickly. His two faces evi- 
tly signified the concluded and the commencing 
T. llie Greeks ssdd that he had devoured his 
ler, and that he devoured his children. No allegory 
cnore reasonable : Time devours the past and the 
sent, and will devour the future. " 

ir3 
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. < Why seek for ^raiii and gloomy expfontttiont iit a 
feut 80 uiHTersal, flo gay, and so well knowo.? When 
i look well into antiquity, I do not find a single annual 
^ettiYal of a melancholy oharacter ; or, at leasts if ^y 
begin with lamentations, they end |n dancing and 
reyelry. If tears ape shed for Adoni dc Adonai, whom 
pre call Adonis, he is soon resuscitated, and rejoicing 
takes place. It is the same with the feasts of Ms, 
Omis, and. Horus. The Greeks,'too, did as much for 
Ccares as for Proserpine. The death of the serpent 
Python was celebrated with gaiety. A feast day and 
A day of joy were one and the same thing. At the 
.feasts -of Bacchus, this joy was only carried too fer. ^ 
' I do not find one general commemoration of an un- 
fortunate event. The institutors of the feasts would 
haye shown themselyes to be devoid of common sens^, 
if they had established at Athens a celebration of the 
battle lost at.Gheronea, and at Rome another of the 
battle of Cannes. 

They perpetuated the remembrance of what might 
encourage men, and not of that which might fill them 
with cowardice or despair. This is so true, that fables 
were invented for the purpose of instituting feasts. 
Castor and Pollux did not fight for the Romans near 
Lake Regillus; but, at the end of three or four hun- 
dred years, some priest^ said so, and all the people 
danced. Hercules . did' not deliver Greece from a 
hydra with seven heads ; but Hercules and his hydra 
were sung. 

SECTION III. \ 

FeHioals founded on Chkneras. 

I do not know that there was, in all antiquity, » 
single festival founded on an established fact. It has 
been elsewhere remarked how extremdy ndiculooa 
diose schoolmen appear, who say to you, with a magis-> 
terial air: Here is an ancient hymn in honour of 
Apollo, who visited Claros ; therefore, Apollo went to 
Ctafos: a chapel was erected to Perseus; dierefore, 
he delivered Andromeda. Poor men ! you should ra« 
&er say, therefore, there was no Andromeda. 



But whi^ then, will become of that learned antiquity 
bich preceded the olympiads ?*— It will become what 
is, an unknown time, a time lost, a time of allegporiee 
nd lies, a time reg;arded with contempt by the wise, 
ad profoundly discussed by blockheaa3, who like to 
oat ma void, Uke Epicurus's atoms. 

There were everywhere days of penance, days of 
(piation in the temples; but these days were never 
died by a name answering to that of feasts. Every 
iast-day was sacred to diversion : so true is this, that 
le Egyptian priests fasted on the eve, in order to eat 
le more on the morrow,— *a custom which our monks 
aye preserved. There were, no doubt, mournful ce- 
imonies. It wiu» not customary to dance the Greek 
rawl white interring or carrying to the funeral pile a 
3n or a daughter; diis was a public ceremony, .but 
ertainly not a feast. 

SECTION IV. 

ii the Antiquity of Feasts, tckichf it has been asserted^ 
were always moumfuL 

Men of ingenuity, profound searchers into antiquity, 
rho would know how the earth was made a hundred 
lousand years ago, if genius could discover it, have 
sserted that mankind, reduced to a very small number 
1 both continents, and still terrified at the innume* 
able revolutions which this sad globe had undergone, 
»erpetuated the remembrance of their calamities by 
ismal and mournful commemorations. 

" Every feast," say they, " was a day of horror, 
astituted to remind men that their fathers had been 
lestroyed by the fires of the volcanoes, by rocks falling 
rom die mountmns, by eruptions of the sea, by the 
eeth and claws of wild beasts, by war, pestilence, and 
amine." « 

Then we are not made as men were then. There 
vas ftever so much rejcHcing in London ai^ after the 
>lagtte and the burning of the whole city, in the reign 
^f Charles II. -We made songs while the massacres of 
St. Bartli(d(Mnew were stUl going on. Some pasqui- 
lades have been preserved, which were made tne day 
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aft^ Ijbe assftssihation of CQ%nit there was printed in 
Pari8^ Porno Domini notiri G^upar^ Col^ii Hcwndum 
BtfrthoUmueum. 

It has a thousand times happened that the Saltan; 
who reigns at Constantinople, has. made his eunuch* 
and odsdisks dance in apartments stained with th^ 
blood of his brothers^ and his viziers. 

What do the people of Paris do, on the very day. 
that they are apprised of the loss of a battle and the 
death of a hundred brave officers? They run to the 
play and the opera* 

. What did they when the wife of Marshal D^ Anere 
was^ given up in the Grkre to the barbarity of her 
persecutors ?-*-When Marshal De Marillac was dragged 
to exeeotioQ in a waggon, by virtue of a paper signed 
by robed lackies in Cardinal De Richelieu s anti-cham- 
ber? — When a lieutenant-general of the army,* a 
foreigner, who had shed his blood for the state, cotk* 
4emned by the cries of his infuriated enemies, was lej 
to the scaffold in a dung-cart, with a gag in his 
mouth? — ^When a young man of nineteen, full of 
candour, courage, and modesty, but very imprudent^ 
was carried to the most dreadful of punismnents ?t 
They sang vaudevilles. 

Such is man, at least man on the banks of the Seine* 
Buch has he been at all times, for the same reason 
that rabbits have always had hair, and larks feathers* 

SECTIOir V. 

On ihe Origm of the Arts. 

What! we would know the precise theology q£ 
Thoth, 2^rdusht, or Sanchoniathon, although we^ mow 
not who invented the shuttle. The first weaver, the 
first mason, the first smith, were undoubtedly great 
geniuses; yet no account has been made of &em» 
And why ? Because not one of them invented a per<t 
feet art. He who first hollowed the trunk of an oaik 
for the purpose of crossing a river, did not build 

■■ ■ ■ ■ I ■ . I I • ■ I. 11 I I i n 1 ■ I 1 I 

• Count Lally.— -T. 

t The Cbsvnlier d« la Barrcw— T. 
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leYB; nor did they who piled up unhewn stones, 
I laid pieces of wood across them, dream of the 
amids. Every thing is done by degrees, and the 
7 belongs to no one. 

ill was done in the dark, until philosophers, aided by 
metry, taught men to proceed with accuracy and 
Jty. 

t was left for Pythagoras, on his return from his 
rels, to show workmen the way to make an exact 
are.* He took three rules, one three, one four» 
i one five feet long, and with these he made a right* 
;]ed triangle. Moreover, it was found that the side 
urnished a square just equal to the two squares 
duced by the sides 4 and 3 ; a method of import* 
:e in all regular works. 

Phis is the famous theorem which he had brought 
[n India, and which, we have elsewhere 8aid,t was 
)wn in China long before, according to the relation 
the emperor Cam-hi. Long before Plato, the 
eeks made use of a single geometrical figure to 
ible the square. 

^rchytas and Erastothenes invented a method of 
tibling the cube, which was impracticable by ordi- 
ry geometry, and which would have done honour to 
chimedes. 

Fhis Archimedes found the method of calculating 
ictly the quantity of alloy mixed with gold; for 
id had been worked for ages before the fraud of the 
rkers could be discovered. Knavery existed long 
fore mathematics. The pyramids, built with the 
lare, and corresponding exactly mih the four cardi- 
. points, sufficiently show that geometry was known 
Egypt from time immemorial ; — and yet it is proved 
it Egypt is quite a new country. 
Without philosophy, we should be little above die 
imals, that. dig or erect their habitations, prepare 
sir food in them, take care of their little ones in 
ir dwellings; and have besides the good fortune, 
ich we have not, of being born ready-clothed. 

• See Vitruvius, book ix. 

t £stai sar Ics Biciiirs^ &c. torn. i. 
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VitruviuA, who had travelled in Ga»l and Spaini 
tells us, that m his time the houses vere built of a 
tort of mortar, co't^ered with thatch Of oak shingiesv 
and that the people did not make use of tilea. What 
wa$ the time of Vitruvius? It was that of AuguBtns. 
Th$ arts had scarcely yet reached the Spanifirda, wh» 
had mines of gold and silver, or the Gauls, who had 
fought for ten years against Ceesar. 

The same Vitruvius informs us, that in the opukmt 
and ingenious town of Marseilles, which traded widi 
so many nations, the roofs were only of a kind of day 
mixed with straw. 

He says, that the Phrygians dug themselves habita-F 
tions in the ground: they stuck poles round the hollow^ 
brought them together at top, and laid earth over 
them. The Hurdnis and the Algonquins are- better 
lodged. This ^ves us no very lofty idea of Troyv 
built by the gods, and the palace of Priam : 

Apparet domus iotiis, et aU'ia long^a pateseuat ; 
Apparent Priadii et veterum penetralia regum; • 

A mighty breach is made : the rooms concealed • 

' Appear, aAd all the' palace is revealed — 
Tne balls of audience, and of public state. — Drydrn. , 

To be sure, the people are not lodged like kings ( 
huts are to be seen near the Vatican and near Verr 
saiiles. 

Besides, industry rises and falls among nations by a, 
thousand revolutions : 

Et eampos nbi Troja fuit. 
NofW waves the sbeaf where Troy once 8tood« 

We have our arts ; the ancients had theirs. We 
could not make a galley with three benches of oars i 
hvLt we can build ships with a hundred pieces of cannon. 

We cannot raise obelisks a hundred feet high, m 
a single piece ; but our meridians are more exact. 

The byssus is unknown to us; but the stufib <^ 
Lyons are more valuable. 

The Capitol was worthy of admiration; the ehorch 
of St. iPeter is larger and more beautiful. 

The Louvre is a master-piece when compared ydlh 
the palace of Persepolis, &e situation and ruina of 
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wfaidi do but tell of a ybbI monument of barbaric 
wenlth. 

Jlameau't music is probably better than that of Timo- 
tbeuB ; and there is not a picture presented at Paris in 
the Hall of A|>ollo (mJou d'ApoUon) which does not 
excel the paintings dug out of Herculaneum** 

APIS. 

Was the ox Apis worshipped at Memphis as a rod ? 
as a symbol? or as an ox? It is likely that the mna* 
lies regarded him as a god, the wise as merely a 
symbol, and that the more stupid part of the people 
worshipped the ox. Did Cambyses do right in kilbng 
this ox with his own hand ? why not ? He showed 
to ^e imbecile that their god might be put on the spit 
without Nature's arming herself to revenge the sacri« 
lege. The Egyptians have been much extolled. I 
have not heard of a more miserable people. There 
must always have been in their character, and in their 
government, some radical vice which has constantly 
made vile slaves of them. Let it be granted, that in 
times almost unknown they conquered the earth ; 
but in historical times they have been subjugated by 
all who have chosen to take the trouble, — by the 
Assyrians, by the Greeks, by the Romans, by Uie * 
Arabs, by the Mamelukes, by the Turks, by all in 
short but our crusaders, who were eren more ill-ad^ 
vised than the Egyptians were cowardly. It was the 
Mameluke militia that beat the French under St. 
Louis. There are, perhaps, but two things tolerable 
in diis nation ; the first is, that those who worshipped 
9ai ox, never sought to compel those who adored an 
ape to chanee their religion; the second, that they 
hare always hatched chickens in ovens. 
• We are told of their pyramids ; but they are monu- 
ments of an enslaved people. The whole nation must 
have been set to work on them, or those unsightly 
masses could never have been raised. And for what 
use were they ? To preserve in a small chamber the 

• See A2f Cf BNTt aha M oDxaift. 
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mummy of some prince, or governor, or int^ndant; 
which his soul was to re-animate at the end of a thou* 
sand years. But if they looted forward to this resur- 
rection of the body, why did they take out the brains 
before embalming them r Were the Egyptians to be 
resuscitated without brains 1 

APOCALYPSE. 

SECTION I. 

Justin the Martyr, who wrote about the year 270 of 
the. Christian era, was the first who spoke of the Apoca^ 
lypse ; he attributes it to the apostle John the Evaur 
geiist. In his dialogue with Tryphon, that Jew asks 
him if he does not believe that Jerusalem is one day to 
be re-established ? Justin answers, that he believes it, 
as all Christians do who think aright. '^ There wc^ 
among us," says he, ^' a certain person named John^ 
one of the twelve apostles of Jesus ; he foretold that 
the faithful shall pass a thousand years in Jerusalem.'* 

The belief in this reiffn of a thousand years was 
long prevalent among the Christians. This period 
was sdso in great credit among the Gentiles. The 
souls of the Egyptians returned to their bodies at the 
end of a thousand years ; and, according to Virgil, t^ 
souls in purgatory were exercised for the same space 
of time ; — et miUe per annos. The New Jerusalem of a 
thousand years was to have twelve gates, in memory of 
the twelve apostles; its form was to be square; its 
length, breaddi^ and height, were each to be a thousand 
stadii, i. e. five hundred leagues; so that the houses 
were to be five hundred leagues high. It would be 
rather disagreeable to live in the upper story; but we 
find all this in the 21st chapter of the Apocalypse, 

If Justin was the first who attributed the Apocalypse 
to St. John, some persons have rejected his testimony; 
because, in this same dialogue with the Jew Tryphon, 
he says that, according to the relation of the Apostles, 
Jesus Christ, when he went into the Jordan, made the 
water of that river boil, — ^which, however, is not to be 
found in any writing of the Apostles. 

The same St Justin confidently cit^s the oracles of 
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Ab S%ylf ; he nuHraover pretends to have seen tike re» 
mains of the places in which the seventy-two inter* 
fxreters wctre confined in the Egyptian pharos, in 
flerod's time. The testimony of a mttti who had had 
the misfoTtune to see these places, seems to indicate 
that he nngfat possibly have been confined tlMe himself. 

St. IrensBtts, who comes afterwards, and who also 
beiiered in the reign of a thousand years, tells us, that 
he learned from an old man, that St. Jdkn wrote the 
Apocalypse. But St Ireneens is reprea<^ed with 
having written, that there ought to be bot four gospds, 
because there ure but four quarters of the world, and 
four carcfinal points, snd Ezdciel saw but four animals. 
He calls this reasoning a demonstration. It must be 
•confessed, that Irenssus's method of dem<Hmtra<ing is 
quite worthy of Justin's powers of sight 

Clement of Alexandria, in his E^ecAs, mentions only 
an Apocalypse of St. Peter, to which great importance 
was attached. TertuUian, a great partisan of the 
thousand years^ reign, not only assures us that St. 
John foretold this resurrection and reign of a thousand 
years in the city of Jerusalem, but also asserts that 
tiiis Jerusalem was already beginning to form itself in 
the air, where it had been seen by all the Christians 
of Palestine, and even by tiie Pagans, at the latter 
end of the night, for forty nights successively; but, 
unfortunately, the city always dtsappecuredas soonasit 
was day-light. 

Oii^en, in his piefkce to St. John's Oospd, and 
in his nomilies, quotes the oracles of the Apocalypse; 
but he likewise quotes the oracled of the Sibyls. And 
St Dionysius of Alexandria, who ^rote about the 
middle of the tlurd centuiy, says, in one of his frag- 
ments preserved by Busebius, tliat nearly all the doc- 
tors rejected the Apocalypse as' a* book devoid of rea- 
son; and "that this book was composed, not by St 
John, but by one Cerinthus, who made useof a/gveat 
-mmie to give more weight to has reveries. 

The council of Labdicea, held in 360, did^ not reckon 
the Apocal3rpse jamong the canonical books. It is 
-very sitigitlar l^t Laodieea, one of the jshttrohes to 

VOL. I. o 
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^hich the Apocalypse wad addressed, should har^wk*' 
jeeted a treasure designed for itself; and that the bishop 
of Ephesus, who attended the couneil, should also have 
rejected this book of St. John, who was buried at 
Ephesus. 

It was visible to all eyes that St. Jdin was continu- 
ally turning about in his grave, causing a constant 
Hsmg and falling of the eaiih. Yet the same) persons 
who were sure that St. John was not quite dead, were 
also sure that he had not written the Apocalypse. 
But thoise who were for the thousand years' rengs^ 
Were unshaken in their opinion. Sulpicius Severua, 
in his Sacred History, book xi. treats as mad and im* 

1>ious those who did not receive the Apocalypse. At 
ength, after numerous oppositions of council to coun- 
cil, the opinion of Sulpicius Severus prevailed. The 
matter having been thus cleared up, the Chuidi come 
to the decision, from which there is no appeal, that the 
Apocalypse is incontestably St. John's. 
' Every christian communion has applied to itself the 
prophesies contained in this book. The English have 
found in it the revolutions of Great Britain; the 
Lutherans, the troubles of Germany ; the French re* 
' formers, the reign of Charles IX. and the Mgency of 
Catherine de Medicis : and they are ail equally right. 
Bossuet and Newton have both commented on the 
Apocalypse ; yet, after all, the eloquent declamations 
of the one, and the sublime discoveries of the other, 
have done them greater honour than their commentaries. 

SECTION II. 

Two great men, but very di£ferent in their greatness, 
have commented on the Apocalypse, in the seventeenth 
century; — Newton, to whom such a study was very ill 
suited ; and Bossuet, who was better fitted for the un^ 
dertaking. Both gave additional weapons to their 
enemies by their commentaries ; and, as has elsewhere 
been said, the former consoled mankind for his supe- 
riority over them, while the latter made his enemies 
rejoice. ^ 

' The Catholics and the Protestants have both ex- 
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l^ained ike Apocalypse in. their favour, and bare each 
found in it exactly what has accorded with their, inte* 
rests. They have made wonderful commentaries on 
the great bcaurt with seven heads and ten horns, with 
the hair of a leopard, the feet of a bear, the throat of a 
lion, the strength of a dragon; and, to buy and 
sell, it was necessary to have tiie character and num- 
ber of the beast, which number was 666. 

Bossuet finds that this beast was evidently the 
Smperor Diodesian, by making an acrostic of his name. 
Grotius beMeved that it was Tnyan. A curate of St. 
Sulpice, named La Chetardie, known from some strange; 
adventures, proves that the beast was Julian. Jurieu 
proves that the beast is the Pope. One preacher has 
demonstrated that it was Louis XIV. A good CadioUc 
has demonstrated that it is William, King of England, 
It is not easy to make thefta all agree.* 

There have been warm disputes concerning the stars 
which fell from heaven to earth, and the sun and 
moon, which were struck with darkness :in their third 
parts. 

There are several opinions respecting the book that 
the angel made the author of the Apocalypse eat,' 
which book was sweet to the mouth and bitter to the 
stomach* Juriea asserted that the books of his adver- 
sffiies were designated diereby ; and his argument was 
retorted upon himself. 

There have been disputes about this verse — *^ And 
I heard a vt>iee from heaven, as the voice of many 
waters, and as the voice of a great thunder; and I 
heard the voice of harpers harping on their harps.'' It 
is <f:^ clear, that it would have been better to have 

^. A learned modern bM pretended to prore that this beast of 
the Apocalypse is no other than the Emperor Calig^ula. llie 
number 666 is the numeral amount of the letters of his name. 
This book is, according to this writer, a prediction of the dis-' 
orders of Caligula's reign^-after they had happened, to which: 
were added, equiToeal predictions of the downtal of the Roman 
QOipire. Hence it is, that the Protestants, who have resolved 
to nnd in the Apocalypse the papal power and its destruction, 
have /ilso met with some very strikm^ explanations. 

o 2 
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vet pected tiie Apocatypse, tkan to ha^e commeiitea. 
vjfou it. 

Camug, Bkli^ of Bellay, puKted, m tke last cen- 
tmj, a large book agtoost the monksy whieh an un-. 
flocked moBk abrid^* It was entitled ^peca/yp«»,< 
because in tt he exposed the daggers and defects of the 
monastic life, and Afeltlo'^Apoealypse (Apocalypse de 
M^liton), because Melito, bii^op of Sardis, in the 
second century, had passed for a prophet. This 
bish<^'s work has none of the obscnrities of St. JohnV 
Apocalypse* Nothing was erer clearer. The bishop 
is like a maffiskrate saying, to an attomey^, ** You are 
a forger, and a cheat-*-do you comprehend me V* 

The Bishop of Bellay comiwtes, in his Apocalypse 
or Revelations, that there were in his time ninety^ight 
orders of monks, endowed or mendicant, lifing at ^be 
expense of the people, without emj^ying themselves- 
jH the smallest labour. He reckoned six hundred 
thousand monks in Europe. The calculation was a 
little strained; but it is certain that the real number of 
the monks was rather too large. 

Re assures us iiiat the monks are enemies to ike 
Ushops, curates^ and magistrates — 

That, among the privileges granted to the Cor- 
deliers, the sixth privilege is, the certainftv of b^g^ 
saved, whatever horrible crime yoif may have com- 
mitted, provided you belong to the order of St.- 
Francis — 

That the monks are like apes; the highw they 
dimb, the plainer you see their posteriors — 

That the name of monk has become so infamous and 
(DcecraUe, that it is regarded by the monks themselves 
as a foul reproach, and the most violent insult tiiat can 
))e offered them. 

My dear reader, whoever you are, minister or ma- 
gistrate, consider attentively the following shortiextract 
from our bishop's book :~* 

** Figure to yourself the Convent of the Escurial or of 
Mount Cassioo, where the ccenobites have everything 
necessary, useful, delightful, superfluous, and super* 
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abundttit, — since they have their yearly revenue of i^ 
hundred and fifty thousand, four hundred thousand, of 
five hundred thouswd crowns; and jud^e wheuer 
Monsieur TAbb^ has wheremthal to allow himselfi and 
diose under him, to sleep after dinner. 

*^ Then imagine an artisan or labourer, with no de- 
pendence except on the work of his hands, and bur« 
dened with a large family, toiling like a slave, every 
day, and at all seasons, to feed them with the bread of 
sorrow and the water of tears ; and say, which of the 
two conditions is pre-eminent in poverty." 

This is a passage from the Epi$copal Apocalfp$e, 
which needs no commentary. There only wants an 
angel to come and fill his cup with the wine of the 
monks, to slake the thirst of the labourers who plough, 
sow, and reap, for the monasteries. 

But this prelate, instead of writing a useful book, 
only composed a satire. Consistently with his dignity, 
he should have stated the good as well as evil. He 
should have acknowledged that the Benedictines have 
produced many good works, and that the Jesuits have 
rendered great services to literature. He might have 
blessed the brethren of La Charity, and those of the 
Redemption of the Captives. Our first duty is to be 
just. Camus gave too much scope to his imagination. 
St. Francois de Sales advised lum to write moral ro- 
mances; but he abused the advice. 

ANTI-TRINITARIANS. 

These are heretics who might pass for other than 
Christians. However, they acknowledge Jesus as 
Saviour and Mediator; but they dare to maintain, that 
nothing is more contrary to right reason than what is 
taught among Christians concerning the Trinity of 
persons in one only divine essence, of whom the second 
18 begotten by the first, and the third proceeds from 
the other two— 

That this unmtelligible doctrine is not to be found 
in any part of Scripture — 

That no passage can be produced which authorises 
it; or to whicH, without in anywise departir 

o 3 
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the >pirit of the text> a s^nse Cftnnot be given more 
deaCy more natural, or more conformable to' common 
notions, and to primitive and immutable truths — 

Tl«it to maintain, as the orthodox do, that in die 
divine essence there are several distinct persons^ imd 
that the Eternal is not the only true God, but that the 
Son and the Holy Ghost must be joined with him, ia 
to introduce into the church of Christ an error the 
most gross and dangerous, since it is openly to favour 
polytheism — 

That it implies a contradiction, tO say that there is 
but one God, and that, nevertheless, there are three 
persmsf each of which is truly God- 
That this distinction, of one in essence^ and three in 
fW«Mi, was never in Scripture— 

That it is manifestly false ; since it is certain that there 
are no fewer essences than persons, nor persons than 
e»dences-r- 

That the three persons of the Trinity are, either three 
different substances, or accidents of llie divine essence, 
or that essence itself without distinction — 
That, in the first case, you make three Gods-^ 
That, in the second, God is composed of accidents ; 
you adore accidents, and metamorphose accidents into 
persons — 

That, in the third, you, unfoundedly and to no 
purpose, divide an indivisible subject, and distinguish, 
mto three that which within itself has no distinction — 
That if it be said, that the three personalities are 
neither different substances in the divine essence, nor 
Occidents of tiiat essence, it will be difficult to per- 
suade ourselves tiiatthey are anything at ail- 
That it must not be believed that the most rigid and 
decided Trinitarians have themselves any clear idea of 
the way in which the three hypostases subsist in God, 
without dividing his substance, and consequentiy with- 
out multiplying it — 

' That St, Augustin himself, after advancing on this 
subject a thousand reasonings, dike dark and false, 
was forced to confess that nothing intelligible couM be 
said about the matter. 
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Tbej then repeat the passage in this father^ which 
is, indeed, a very singular one: — ** When/' savs he* 
<^ it is asked what are the three, the language or man 
fuls, andterms are wanting to express tl^nu ' '^ 7Arce 
penorUf has, however, been said, — ^not for the pur- 
pose of expressing anything, but in order to say some* 
thing and not remain mute." — '^ Dictum ett tree per* 
soatf, non ut ^Uiquid diceretur, eed ne taceretur.*' — ^I>b 
TaiKiT. lib. V. cap, 9 — 

That modem theologians hare cleared up this mat* 
ter no better — 

That, when they are asked what they understand by 
the word per«on, they explain themselves onl^ by say- 
ing, that it is a certain incomprehensible distinction, 
by which are distinguished in one nature only, a Fa- 
ther, a Son, and a Holy Ghost — 

That the explanation which they give of the tenns 
begetting and proceeding is no more satisfactory ; since 
it reduces itself to saying, that these, terms indicate 
certain incomprehensible relations existing among th<e 
three persons of the Trinity — 

That it may be hence gathered that the state of the 
question between them and the orthodox is, to know 
whether there are in God three distinctions, of which 
no one h^s any definite idea, and among which there 
ate certain reuutions of which no one has any m<HQe 
idesu 

From all this they conclude, that it would be wis» 
to abide by the testimony of the Apostles, who never 
spoke of the Trinity, and to banish from religion for 
ever all terms which are not in the Scriptures, — as 
Trinity, permm, estence, hypastasia, hypoitaiic and per* 
eonal touon, incarnation, generation, proceeding, aad 
many otiiers of the same kind ; whkdi being absolately 
devoid of meaning, since they are represented by no 
real existencein nature, can excite in the understanding 
none but false, vague, obscure and undefinable notions. 

To this article, let us add what Calmet says in his 
Dissertation on the following passage of the Epistle of 
John the Evangelist: " For there are three 
record in heaven, the Father, the Word, a 
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Gbo^t; and these three are one : and there are tb]^ee 
that bear witness in earth, the spirit, and the water, and 
the blood : and these three are one." Calmet acknow^ 
ledges that these two verses are not in any ancient 
Bible : indeed, it would be very strange if St. John 
had spoken of the Trinity in. a letter, and said not a 
word about it in his Gospel. We find no trace of this 
dogma, either in the canonical or in the apocryphal 
gospels. All these reasons, and many others, mighl 
excuse the Anti-trinitarians, if the councils had not 
decided. But, as the heretics pay no regard to coun- 
cils, we know not what measures to take to confound 
them. Let us content ourselves with believing, and 
wishing them to believe.* 

APOCRYPHA— APOCRYPHAL. 

[From the Greek word sigxdfying Hidden.^ 

It has been very well remarked, that the Divine 
writings might, at one and the same time, be sacred 
and apocryphal ; sacred, because they had undoubtedly 
been dicta,ted by God himself; apocryphal, because 
they were hidden from the nations, and even from the 
Jewish people. 

That they were hidden from the nations before the 
translation executed at Alexandria, under the Ptole- 
mies, is an acknowledged truth. Josephus declares 
it t in the answer to Appian, which he wrote after 
Appian's death ; and his declaration has not the less 
weight because he seeks to strengthen it by a fable. 
He says, in his history ,t that the Jewish books beine 
all-divine, no foreign historian or poet had ever dared 
to speak of them. And, immediately after assuring us 
that no one had ever dared to mention the Jewish laws, 
he adds, that the historian Theopompus, having only 

* We need not iDform our readers, that since the death of 
Voltaire, every, future attempt to establish this flagrant inter- 
polation has been effectually superseded by the labours of 
Porson and others.— T. 

f Book i, chap. it. % Book lii. chap. U. 
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mtended to insert ftomethin^ concernmg them in liifi 
history, God struck him with madness for thirty dayt i 
but that, having been informed in a dream that hewaa 
mad only because he had wished to know divine tUngSy 
and make them known to the profane, he asked pardon 
of God, who restored him to his senses. 

Josephus, in the same passage, also relates, that • 
poet, named Theodectes, having said a few words about 
the Jews in his tragedies, became blind, and that God 
did not restore his sight until he had done penance* 

As for the Jewish people, it is certain that thore was 
a time when they could not read the divine writings ; 
for it is said in the second book of Kings,* and in the 
second book of ChroniGies,f that in the reign of Josiat 
they were unknown, and diat a single copy was acci«» 
dentally found in a chest, in the house of the high-* 
priest Hilkiah.. 

The twelve tribes which were dispersed by Shalma« 
nezer,have never re-appeared; and Uieir books, if they 
had any, have been lost with diem. The two tribes 
which were in slavery at Babylon, and tdlowed to le* 
turn at the end of seventy years, returned without tiieie 
books, or at least they were very scarce and very de- 
fective, since Esdras was obliged to restore Uiem. 
But, although, during the Babylonian captivity^ these 
books were apocryphal — that is, hidden, or unknowii' 
to the people, they were constantly 8aeiedy--4hey bore 
&e stamp of divinity,-*— they were, as aU the world 
Qgreea, the only monument of truth upon earths 

We now give the name of apocrypha to those boeitv 
which ai*e not worthy of belief; so subject ai» hm* 
guagea to change ! Oatholics and Protestants agree.is 
regarding as apocryphal in this sense, and in rejecting^ 

The prayer of Manasseh king of Judah, contained in 
Ae second bode of Kings. 

The third and fourth books of Maccabees. 

The fourth book of Esdras ; although these books 
were incontestably written by Jews. But it is denied 

« Chop. xxii. vcr. 8, f Chap. ixxW, ver. 14. 
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that the authors were inspired by God, like the other 
Jews. 

The other books, rejected by the Protestants only, 
and consequently considered by them as not inspired 
by God himself, are — 

" The book of Wisdom, though it is written in the same 
style as the Proverbs. 

Ecclesiastious, though the style is still the same. 

The two first books of Maccabees, though written 
by a Jew. But they do not believe this Jew to have 
been ini^ired by God. 

Tobit, although the story is edifying. The judicious 
tUEid profound Calmet affirms, that a part of diis book 
was written by Tobit the father, and a part by Tobit 
the son ; and that a third author added the ooodusion 
of the last chapter, which says that Tobit the younger 
expired at the age of one huiulred and tweaty*seven 
years, and that he died rejoicing over the destruction of 
Nineveh. 

The same Calmet, at the end of his preface, has 
ijiesewords : '^ Neither the story itself nor the manner 
in which it is told, bears any fabulous or fictitious 
character. If all Scripture histories, containing any- 
thing pf the marvellous or extraordinary, were to' be 
re^o^ted, where is the sacred book which could be pre- 
•cr^redr 

Judith ; although Luther himself declares that *^ this 
book is beautiful) good, holy, useful, the language of 
^ holy poet and a prophet animated by the Holy Spirit, 
which' had been his instructor," &c.* 
- It is indeed hard to discover at what time Judith's 
adventure' happened, or where the town of Bethulia 
was. The degree of sanctity in Judith's action has 
also been much disputed; but the book having b^n 
declared canonical by the council of Trent, all deputes 
are at an end. 

Baruch, although it is written in the style of all the 
other prophets. 

Esther. — ^The Protestants reject only some additions 

• Luiber, in the German preface to the Book of Jaditb. 
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after the tenth chapter. Thev admit all the rest of 
the book; yet no one kno\^ who king Ahasaerus was, 
although he is the principal person in the story. 

Daniel. — ^The Protestants retrench Susannah's ad- 
venture, and that of the children in the furnace ; but 
they retain Nebuchadnezzar's dream, and his grazing 
with the beasts. 

On the Life of Moses, an apocryphal book of the highest 
antiquity. 

The ancient book which contains the life and death 
of Moses, seems to have been written at the time of 
ike Babylonian captivity. It was then that the Jews 
began to know the names given to the angels by the 
Chaldeans and Persians.* 

Here we see the names of Zinguiel, Samael, Tsakon, 
Lakah, and many others, of which the Jews had made 
no mention. 

The book of the death of Moses seems to have been 
posterior. It is known that the Jews had several very 
ancient lives of Moses and other books, independently 
of the Pentateuch. In them he was called Moni, not 
Moses ; and it is asserted that mo signified itaier, and 
nt the particle of He was called by the general 
name or Melk. He received those of Joakiin, Adamoti, 
Thetmosi ; and, especially, it has been thought that he 
was the same person whom Manethon^'calls Ozarzi^h. 

Some of these old Hebrew manuscripts were with- 
drawn from their covering of dust m the cabinets of 
the Jews, about the year 1517. The learned Gilbert 
Gaumin, who was a perfect master of their language, 
translated them into Latin about the year 1535. They 
were afterwards printed, and dedicated to cardinal 
B6rule. The copies have become extremely scarce. 

Never were rabbinism, the taste for the marvelous, 
and the imagination of the Orientals, displayed to 
greater excess. 

* Ser ANrsELS. 
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Eragment of the Life of Mosa, 
A hundred and thirty years afte^ the settling of the 
Jews, in Egypt, and sixty years after the death of flie 
patriarch .Joseph, Pharaoh, while Bleeping, had d 
dream. He saw an old man holding a balance : in 
cone scale were all the inhabitants of Egypt; in the 
other was an infant; and this infant weighed more 
than all the Egyptians together. Pharaoh forthwith 
called together his shotim, or sages. One of the wi^e 
men said — '^ O king,- this infajCit is a Jew, who will 
one day do ^eat evil to your kingdom. Cause all the 
children of uie Jews to be slain{ thus shalt thou save 
thy empire, if, indeed, the decrees of fate can be op- 
posed. 

Pharaoh was pleased with this advice. He sent for 
the midwives, and ordered them to strangle all the 
male children of which the Jewesses were delivered. 
There was in Egypt a man name^ Abraham son of 
Keath, husband to Jocabed, sister to his brother. 
This Jocabed bore him a daughter named Mary^ signi- 
fying persecuted, because the Egyptians, being de- 
scended from Ham, persecuted the Israelites, who were 
evidently descended from Shem. Jocabed afterwards 
thought forth Aaron, — signifying condemned to death, 
because Pharaoh had oondemned all the Jewish in- 
fants to death. Aaron and Mary were preserved by 
the angels of the Lord, who nursed them in the fields, 
and restored them to tl^eir parents when they had 
reached the period of adolescence. 

At length, Jocabed had a third child: this was 
Moses, who, consequently, was fifteen years younger 
than his brother, fie was exposed on the Nile. Pha- 
iraoh's . damghter found him while bathing, had him 
nursed, And adi^ted him as her son, although she was 
notmarvied. 

, Thi«e years after, her father Pharaoh took a fresh 
wiife, ' on which occasion he held a great feast. His 
wife was at his right hand, and at his left was his 
daughter, with little Moses. The child, in sport, took 
the crown and put it on his head. Balaam the magi- 
cian, the king's eunuch, then recollected His Majes^s 
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dream. ^* Behold," said he, *' the child who is one 
day to do you so much mischief! The spirit of God is ia 
bim. What he has just now done is a proof that he has 
already formed the design of dethroning you. He must 
instantly be put to death." This idea pleased Pharaoh 
much. 

They were about to kill little Moses ; when the 
Lord immediately sent his angel Gabriel, disguised as 
one of Pharaoh's officers, to say to him, '' My lord, 
we should not put to death an innocent child, which is 
not yet eome to years of discretion ; he put on your 
crown only because he wants judgment. You have 
only to let a ruby and a burning coal be presented to 
him: if he choose the coal, it is clear that he is a 
blockhead, who will never do any harm ; buf if he 
take the ruby, it will be a sign that he has too much 
^ ^ense to burn his fingers ; — then^ let him be slain." 

A ruby and a coal were immediately brought. Moses 
did not fail to take the ruby ; but the angel Gabriel, 
by a sort of legerdemain, slipped the coal into the 
place of the precious stone. Moses put the coal into 
his mouth, and. burned his tongue so horribly that he 
e^tammered ever after; and this was the reason that the 
Jewish lawgiver could never articulate. 
. . Moses was fifteen years old, and a favourite with 
Pharaoh. A Hebrew came to complain to him, that 
an Egyptian had beaten him, after lying with his wife. 
Moses killed the Egyptian. Pharaoh ordered Moses' 
head to be cut off. The executioner struck him ; but 
God instantly changed Moses' neck into a marble 
column, and sent4he angel Michael,. who in ^ree 
days conducted Moses beyond. the frontiers. 

The young Hebrew fled to Mecano, King of Ethiopia, 
who was at war with the Arabs. Mecano made him 
his general-in-chief ; and, after Mecano's death, Moses 
was chosen king, and married the widow. But Moses, 
ashamed to have married the wife of his lord, dared 
not to enjoy her, but placed a sword in the bed, be*- 
twixt himself and the queen. He lived with her forty 
years without touching her. The angry queen at 
length ca]}e.d together the states. of the kingdom of 

VOL. i^ p 
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Ethiopia, complained tiiat Mosea was of no serace to 
her, BTkdt concluded by driving him away, and placing 
on the throne the «on of the late king. 

Moses fied into the country of Midian, to the priest 
Jethro. This priest thought his fortune would be mad<e 
if he could put Moses into the hands of Pharaoh of 
Egypt, and began by confinmg him in a low-cell, and 
allowing him only bread and water. Moses gcewfed 
very fast in his dungeon, at which Jethro was quite 
astonished. He was not aware that Im dai^^ifear 
Sephofa had fellen in lore with therprisDnier, and CYsry 
day, with her own hands^ canied ;him parti!«lge8 and 
quails, yriik excellent wine. *He concluded that>Moaes 
was protected by God, and did not ;give hkn . up to 
Pharaoh. 

However, Jethro the priest wished to have his idaugh- 
ter married, ile had. in his ;gardena tree of s^phure, 
on which was engraven the -word Jaho or J^ovah. He 
caused it to be published throughout the country, 
that he would give his daughter to him who could tear 
up the sapphire tree. Sephora's lovers preeented 
ihemselres, but none of them could so much as bend 
the tree. Moses, who was only seyenty^seven yeais 
old, tore it up at once, without an efibrt. He married 
Sephora, by whom he soon had a fine boy, named 
Gerson. 

As he was one day walking in a small wood, he. met 
G^ (who had formerly called himself Sadai, smd then 
called himself Jdiovah,) and Qod ordered him to go 
and work miracles at Pharaoh's court. He set out, with 
his' wife and son. On the way, they met an angel (to 
whom no .name is given) -vdio ordered ^Sephora to 
cirenmcise little Grecson vrith a knife made of stone. 
God sent Aaron on the same errand : but Aaron 
thought his brother had done TeryiWroagiin marrying 
a Midianite ; he called her a very coarse nfane, ima 
little Gerson a bastard, and sent them the sh^test 
way bftek to Aeir own ccmntry. 

Aaron and Moses then. went to Pharaoh's palace by 
themselves. The gate of die pdace was guarded by 
two yons of ^an enormous size. Balaam, one of the 
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kbiff s magtetsms, seeing the two brotiiers come, set 
the UomB apqii them ; but Mosea touched them with 
his rod, and the lioas humbly prostrating themselves^ 
iiekisd the feet of Aaron and Moses, The king, in as- 
tonishment^ had. the two pilgrims brought into the 
presence? of all hist ma^ians, that they might strive 
which could woak. the most miracles. 

Tlffi author here relates^ fte* ten plagues of Egypt, 
nearly, as they ax!e, retoted in JSmodus. He only addsi 
thbi ildses eovesed aU £gy|Mb with Uce, to the depth 
of a enbit i and that he sent among all the Egyptians, 
lions^ wi^esv bead's, andtigeffs^ whieh ran into all the 
hottaea, notwithstanding that the doors were bolted^ 
and deroured ail the IMe children. 

According to this writer, it was not the Jews who 
fled ^ough the Red Sea ; it was Pharaoh who fle4 
that way with his army : the Jews f»gi after him ; the 
wate^ sepcurated right and left, to si^e. th^sm. %ht; 
and all the Egyptians, except the king, were shan 
upon the sand.. Then the king, fii^ding HM his own 
was the weaker side, ask^ pardon of Qod« Michai^ 
and Gabriel were sent to him, and conveyed him to the 
jfiity of Nineveh, where he reigned four hundred years. 

The Death of Moses, 

God had declared to the people of Israel, that they 
should not go out of Egypt until they had once more 
found the tomb €i Joseph. Moses found it, and carried 
it on tus shoulders through the Red Sea. God told 
him thait he would be^r ifi mind this good action, and 
would a$si&t him at the time of his death. When Moses 
had lived wi score years, God caoie to announce to 
Jt^v^ that he must die, and had but three hqura m^e 
to live. The bad angel Samael was present at the 
-conversation. As soon as the first hour had passed, 
he beg^n to laugh for joy, that he should so soon ^anry 
joff the soul of Moses ; and Michael began to weep. 
** Be not rejoiced, thou wicked beast,'' said the good 
.to the bad angel ; ** Moses is going, to die ; but we 
have Joshua in his stead." 

When the three hour^ had elapsed, God commanded 

p2 
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Gabriel to take the dyin^ man's soul. Grabriel be^ed 
to be excused. Michael did the same. These two 
angels having refused, God addressed himself to Zhn* 
guiel. But this angel was no more willing to obey 
3ian the others. '* I/' said he, '^ was formerly his 
preceptor, and I will not kill my disciple." Then God, 
being angry, said to the bad angel Samael, '^ Wett, 
then, wicked one, thou must take his soul." Samael 
jo3rfully drew his sword, and ran up to Moses< The 
dying man rose up in wrath, his eyes sparkling with 
fire. " What f thou villain," said Moses ; " wouldst 
thou dare to kill me ? — ^me, who when a child, put on 
my head the crown of a Pharaoh; who have wofked 
miracles at the age of eighty yeatrs ; who have led 
sixty millions of men out of Egypt; who have cut the 
Red. Sea in two ; who have conquered two kings bo tall 
that at the time of the Flood they were not knee-deep 
in water? Be gone, you rascal; leave my presence 
instantly." 

This altercation lasted a few moments longer; during 
which time Gabriel prepared a litter to convey the 
soul of Moses, Michael a purple mantle, and Zinguiel 
a cassock. God then laid his hands on Moses' breast, 
and took away his soul. 

It is to this history that St. Jude the Apostle alludes 
in his Epistle, when he says that the archangel Mi- 
chael contended with the devil for the body of Moses. 
As this fact is to be found only in the book which I 
have just quoted, it is evident that St. Jude had ^ad 
it, and that he considered it as a canonical book. 

The second History of the Death of Moses is likewise 
a conversation with God. It is no less pleasant and 
curious than the first. A part of this dialogue is as 
follows : — 

Moses, — I pray thee, O Lord, let me enter into the 
land of promise, at least for two or three years. 

God. — No: my decree expressly saith that thou 
shalt not enter it. 

Moses. — Grant, at least, that I may be carried tU* 
ther after my death. 

God.— No ; neither dead nor alive. 
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fa$m-'-^Aim\ birt> good Lord,. thou showestguch 
leocy to tbyci»ifi%n]rB(i! tbou pardonest them twiot 
iiree times; I have unned but once, and am not to 
>rgiveii I 
'rod* — ^Thou knowBt not what thou ta^pat; Ihon 

: commixed m ms I reaiember to 

» Bwom thj death or the destruction of Isnel} 

of the two must be accompliahed.' If thorn wik 

Israel must perish. 

fosm* — hord^ be 90t so hasty. All is in thy 
ds. Let Moses perish, rather than one soul in Israel. 
.fter several discourses of this sort, the echo of the 
intain says to Moses^ *^ Thou hast but five hours to 
y At the end of five houfs, Qod sends for Gabriel, 
^uiely and SamaeU He promises Moses that he 
1 be baried, and earries away his soul. 
^ben we reflet that nearly the whole earth has 
1 infatuated by similar stories, and that they have 
aed the education of mankind, the fables of Pilpay, 
man, or ^sop, appear qitite reasonable. 

Apocryphal Book$ of the New Law. 

•"ifty Gospels, all very different from one another, 
irhich there remain only four entire — that of James, 
: of Nicodemus, that of the infancy of Jesus, and 
t of the birth of Mary. Of the rest we have no- 
ig more than fragments and slight notices. 
^he traveller Tournefort, sept into Asia by Louis 
7, informs us that the Georgians have preserved 
gospel of the Infancy, which was probably commu- 
ated to them by the Azmenians.* 
n the beginning, several of these gospels, now 
aided as apocryphal, were cited as authentic, and 
e even the only gospels that were cited. In the 
ts of the Apostles we find these .words, uttered by 
Paul— t " And remember the words of the Lord 
us, how he said, it is more blessed to give than to 
eive." 

^t. Barnabas, in his Catholic Epistle, makes Jesus 
rist speak thus — J " Let us resist all iniquity; let 

* Tournefort, letter xix. f Chap, xx. v. 35. J No. 4 and 7 
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US hate it Such as would see me and en* 

ter into my kingdom, must follow me through pain and 
sorrow." 

St. Clement, in his second Epistle to the Corindiians, 
puts these words into the mouth of Jesus Christ — "If 
you are assembled in my bosom, and do hot foHow*my 
commandments,* I shall reject you, and say to you,— 
Depart from me; I know you not; depart from may 
ye workers of iniquity." 

He afterwards attributes to Jesus Christ these 
words; — " Keep your flesh chaste, and the seal un- 
spotted, in order that you may receive eternal life.^f 

In the Apostolical Constitutions, composed in the 
second century, we find these words — " Jesus Christ 
has said. Be ye honest exchange-brokers." 

We find many similar quotations, not one of which 
is taken from the four gospels recognized by the 
Church as the only canonical ones. They are^ for the 
most part, taken from the Gospel according to the He- 
brews, a gospel which was translated by St. Jerome, 
and is now considered as apocryphal. 

St. Clement the Roman says, in his second Epis- 
tle — '* The Lord, being asked when his reign should 
come, answered — When two shall make one, when that 
which is without shall be within, when the male shall 
be female, and when there shall be neither female nor 
male." 

These words are taken from the Gospel according to 
the Egyptians; and the text is repeated entire by St. 
Clement of Alexandria. But what could the author of 
the Egyptian gospels, and what could St. Clement 
himself be thinking of? The words which he quotes 
are injurious to Jesus Christ ; they give us to under- 
stand that he did not believe that his reign would 
come at all. To feay that a thing will take place when 
two shall make one, when the male shall be female, 
is to say that it will never take place. A passage 
like this is rabbinical, much rather than evangelical. 

There were also two apocryphal Acts of the Apostlea. 

•No. 4. fNo. 8. 
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3y are quoted by St. Epiphanius.* In these Acts it 
related that St. Paul was the son of an idolatrous 
[ler and mother^ and turned Jew in order to marry 
daughter of Gamaliel ; and that either being refused 
not finding her a vir^n, he took part with the dis- 
les of Jesus. This is nothing less than blasphemy 
linst St. Paul. 

'he other Apocryphal Books of the Flni and Second 
Centuries. 

I. 
Ihe Book of Enoch, the seventh man after Adam, 
ich mentions the war of the rebellious angels, 
der their captain Samasia^ against the fedthful angels 
i by Michael. The object of the war was, to enjoy 
I daughters of men, as has been said in the article 
igel.t 

II. 
The Acts of St. Thecla and St. Paul, written by a 
sciple named John, attached to St. Paul. In this 
story, Thecla escapes from her prosecutors to go to 
. Paul, disguised as a man. She also baptizes a lion.; 
t this adventure was afterwards suppressed. Here, 
0, we have the portrait of Paul — stahird brevi, calvas'^ 
im, cruribuu curvis, aurosum, superciliis junctis, naso 
uilino, plenum gratid Dei, 

Although this story was recommended by St. Gre- 
»ry Nazianzen, St. Ambrose, St. John Chrysostom, 
c. it had Ho reputation among the other doctors of 
e church. 

III. 
The preaching of Peter. This writing is also called 
e Gospel or Revelation of Peter. St. Clement of 
lexandria speaks of it with great praise; but it is 



* Chap. XXX. par. 16. 

f There is also another Book of Enoch among the Christiftns 
Ethiopia, which Peirese, counsellor to the parliament of 
roveuce, had brought over 91 a great expense. It is by another 
npostor. Must there be such in Ethiopia also ? 
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B8sy to perceive that sonie impostor had taken lii$t 
apostle's name. 

IV. 

The Acts of Peter, a work eqaally supposititious. 

V. 

The Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs. It k 
doubted whether this book is by a Jew or a Christian 
(tf the primitive ages; for it is said in the Testament 
of Levi, that at the end of the seventh week there shall 
come priests given to idolatry,— ^ZZa^ore^, avari, scriba 
iniqui, impudici, puerorum corruptores ei pecorum ; that 
there shall then be a new priesthood ; that the heavens 
thtH be opened ; and that the glory of the Most High 
«nd the spirit of intelligence and sanctification shall de<- 
%c&id upon this new priest; — ^which seems to foretel 
Jesus Christ. 

VI. 

The Letter of Abgarus, a pretended King of Edessa, 
to Jesus Christ, axid Jesus Christ's answer to Kin^ 
^bgarus. It is, indeed, beheved that, in the time^ 
Tiberius, there was a toparch of Edessa, who had 
passed from the service of the Persians into that of 
At Romans; but his epistolary correspondence has 
been considered by all good critics as a chimera, 

VII. 

The Acts of Pilate. Pilate's Letters to Tiberius on 
the Death of Jesus Christ. The life of Procuk, 
Pilate's wife. 

VIII. 

The Acts of Peter and Paul, in which is the history 
tit St. Peter's quarrel with Simon the magician. 
Abdias, Marcellus, and Hegesippus, have all three 
mitten this story. St. Peter first disputed with Simon, 
which should resuscitate one of the «mp6F(Nr Nero'e re- 
latives, who. was just dead ; Simon half restored him, 
and St. Peter finished the resurrection. Simon next 
flew up in the air; but Peter brought him down 
ilgain, smd the magician broke his legs* The Emperor 
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NcrOy incenged at the death of his magician, had Sl 
Petser crucified with his head downwardg, and St.P^ 
decapitated, as one of St. Peter's party. 

IX. 

The Acts of Blessed Paul the Apostle and Teacher 
of the Nations. In this book, St. Paul is made to live 
at Rome for two years after St. Peter's death. The 
author says, that when St. Paul's head was cut off, 
there issued forth milk instead of blood ; and that 
Lucina, a devout woman, had him buried twenty miles 
from Rome, on the way to Ostia, at her country house. 

X. 

The Acts. of the Blessed Apostle Andrew. The 
author relates, that St. Andrew went to the city of the 
Myrmidons, and that he baptized all the citizens. A 
young man named Sostratus, of the town of Amareii, 
which is at least better known than that of the Myrmi- 
dons, came, and said to the blessed Andrew, 'M am 
so handsome that my mother has conceived. a passion' 
forme. I abhorred so execrable a crime, and have 
fled. My mother, in her fury, accuses me, to the pro- 
consul of the province, of having attempted to violate 
her. I can make no answer, for I would rather die 
than accuse my mother." While he was yet speaking, 
the guards of ihe proconsul came and seized him. St. 
Andrew accompanied the son before the judge, and 
pleaded his cause. The mother, not at all disconcerted, 
accused St. Andrew himself of having instigated her 
son to the crime. The proconsul inunediately ordered 
Sti Andrew to be throThi into the river; but, the 
Apostle having prayed to God, there came a great 
eiurdiquake, and the mother was struck by a thunder* 
bolt. 

After several adventures of the same sort, the author 
has St Andrew crucified at Patras. 

XI. 

The Acts of St. James the Greater. The author 
has him condemned to death at Jerusalem by the 
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poiitiff, and, before his crucifixion, be baptiaies the 
registrar. 

XII. 

The Acts of St. John the Evangelist. The author 
relates that, at Ephesus, of which place St. John waa 
bishop, Drusilla, being converted by bun, desired ' no 
more of her hiuband Andronicus's compaay, bnt re*- 
tired into a tomb. A yonng man named CalliflBSichus, 
in love with her, repeatedly pressed her, even in hex 
tomb, to consent to d^ gratification of his passion. 
Drasilla, being urged both by her husband and her 
lover, wished for death, and obtained it. Calfananhua, 
when informed of her loss, was still more furious with 
love ; he bribed one of Andronicus's domestics, who 
had the keys of the tomb; he ran to it, stripped his 
mistress of her shroud; and exclaimed, " What thou 
wouldst not grant me living, thou shalt grant me dead J' 
A serpent instantly issued from the tomb ; the ycmg 
-man fainted ; the serpent killed him, as also the do- 
mestic who was his accomplice, and coiled itself round 
hi« body. St. John arrives with the husband, and, to 
their astonishment, they find Callimachus alive. St. 
John orders the serpent to depart, and the serpent 
obeys. He asks the young man how he has been 
resuscitated. Callimachus answered, that an angel 
had appeared to him, saying, '^ It was necessary that 
thou shouldst die, in order to revive a Christian." He 
immediately asked to be baptized, and begged that 
John would resuscitate Drusula. The Apostfe having 
instantly worked this miracle, Callimachus and Bn^- 
silla prayed that he would also be so good as to resus- 
citate the domestic. The latter, who was an obstinate 
pagan, being restored to life, declared that he would 
Ta&er die than be a Christian,, and, accordingly, he 
incontinently died again ; on which St. John said, 
that a bad tree always bears bad fruit. 

Aristodemus, high-priest of Ephesus, though stmok 
by such a prodigy, would not be converted ; he said to 
St. John — " Allow me to poison you ; and, if you do 
^ot die, I will be converted.'' Tne Apostle accepted 
the proposal; but he chose that Aristodemus should 
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first poison two Ephesians condemned to death. 
Aristodemus immediately presented to tjbem the poi- 
son, cmd they instantly expired. St. John took the 
same poison, which did him no harm. He resuscitated 
the two dead men, and the high-priest was converted. 
St. John haying attained the age of 97 years, Jesus 
Christ appeared to him, and said — *' It is time for thee 
to come to my table, and feast with thy brethren;" and 
soon after the Apostle slept in peace. 

XIII. 

The History of the Blessed James the Less, and 
the^ brothers Simon and Jude. These apostles went 
into Persia, and performed things as incredible as 
those related of St. Andrew. 

aciv. 
The Acts of St. Matthew, Apostle and Evangelist 
St. Matthew goes into Ethiopia, to the great town of 
Nadaver, where he restores to life the son of Queen 
Candace, and founds Christian churches. 

xr. 

The Acts of the Blessed Bartholomew in India. 
Bartholomew went £rst to the temple of Astarothj 
This goddess delivered oracles, and cured all diseases. 
Bartholomew silenced her, and* made sick all those 
whom she had cured. King Polimius disputed with 
him; the devil declared, before the king, that he was 
conquered; and St. Bartholomew consecrated King 
Polimius bishop of the Indies. 

XVI. 

The Acts of the Blessed Thomas, Apostle of India. 
St. Thomas entered India by another road, and worked 
more miracles than St. Bartholomew. He at last suf- 
fered martyrdom, and appeared to Xiphoro and Susani. 

XVII. 

The Acts of the Blessed Philip. He went to 4>reach 
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hi Scytfaia. They wished to mak^ him twin&ce'i& 
Mars ; but he caused a dragon to isiiue from the ahar, 
and devour the children of the priests. He died at 
Hierapolis, at the age of eighty-seven. It is not known 
what town this was, for there were several of the name. 
All these histories are supposed to have been written 
by Abdias, bishop of Babylon, and were translated by 
Julius Africanus. 

XVIII. 

To these abuses of the Holy Scriptures was added 
one less revolting — one which did not fail in respect 
for Christianity, like those which have just been 
laid before the reader, viz, the Liturgies attributed to 
6t. James, St. Peter, and St. Mark, the folsehood of 
which has been shown by the learned Tillemont. 

XIX. 

Fabricius places among the apocryphal writings the 
Homily (attnbuted to St. Augustin) on the manoer in 
which the Symbol ivas formed. But he certainly does 
not mean to insinuate that thb Symbol or Creed, 
which we call the Apostles', is the less trae and sa- 
cred. It is said in this HomilT, in RufinuBy and after- 
wards in Isidorus, that ten days after the Aseensibn, 
the Apostles being shut up together for fear of th« 
Jew«, Peter said, "^^ I believe in God the Father Al* 
mighty;'* Andrew, ** and in Jesus Christ his only son;'.' 
James, ^^ who was conceived by the Holy Qhoat; " and 
lliat thus, eaeh apostle having repeated bq article, 
the Creed was completed. 

This story not being in the Acts of the Apostles, our 
belief in it is dispensed with — but not our heke£ in the 
Creed, of which the apostles tauf^t the ' substance. 
Truth must not suflfer from the lalse omameBls k^ 
which it has been sought to array her. 

XX. 

The Apostolical Constitutions. The Constitutions 
of the Holy Apostles, which were formerly supposed to 
hiave been digested by St. Clement the Roman, are 
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HOW nmkod among the apocryphal writmgt. The 
reading of a few ch^tert is 8u£Bicient to show that the 
Apostles had no share in this work. 

In the eleventh chapter, women are ordered not to 
rise before the ninth hour. 

In the first chapter of the second book, it is desired 
that bishops should be learned : but in the time of the 
apostles there was no hierarchy — ^no bish(^ attached to 
a single church. They went about teaching from 
town to town, from yilla^ to village ; they were called 
apoHleSf not biikopg ; and above all things, they did not 
pride themselves on being learned. 

In the second chapter of the second book it is said, 
that a bishop should have but one wife, to take great 
care of his household; which only goes to prove that 
at the close of the first, and the commencement of the 
second century, when the hierarchy was beginning to 
be estEd>lished, tiiie priests were married. 

Throu^ almost the whole book, the bishops are re« 
gurded as the judges of the faithful ; but it is weU 
known that the apostles had no jurisdiction. 

It is sud, in chapter xxi. that both parties must be ^ 
heard ; which supposes an established jurisdiction. 

In chapter xxvi. it is said, ^'The bishop is your 
prince, your kmgy your emperor , your God up<m earth^' 
Hiese expressions are somewhat at variance with the 
humilitv of the apostles. 

In chapter xxviii. — '^ At the feasts of the Affapsa, 
there must be given to the deaeon double of uM 
which is given to an old woman; and to the priest 
double the gift to the deacon, because the priests are 
the counsellors of the bishops and the crown of the 
Church. The reader shall have a portion, in hoopur 
of the prophets, as also the chanter and the door- 
keeper. Such of the laity as wish to receive anything^ 
shall apply to the bishop through the deacon." 

The apostles never used any term answering to 
laity f or marking the cUfierence between the profane and 
the priesthood. 

In chapter xxjir.-^*' You must reverence the bish^ 

VOL. I. 9 
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as a kingy honour him as a master, and give hin 
your fruits, the works of your hands, your first fruits, 
your tenths, your savings, the presents that are 
•made to you, your com, your wine, your oil, your 
wool," &c. This is a strong article. . . 

.|n chapter Ivii. — '^ Let the church be long; let it 
look towards the East ; let it resemble a ship; let the 
bishop's throne be in the middle ; let the reader read 
the books of Moses, Joshua, Judges, Kings, Chroni- 
cles, Job,"&c. 

In chapter xvii. of the third book — '^Baptism is 
administered for the death qf Jesus ; oil for the Holy 
Ghost. When we are plunged into the water, we die; 
when we come out of it, we revive. The Father is the 
Ood of all. Christ is the only son of God, his beloved 
aon, and the lord of glory. The Holy Spirit is the 
Paraclete, sent by Christ the teacher, preaching Christ 
Jesus." 

This doctrine would now be exf^ained in more ca- 
nonical terms. 

In chapter vii. of the fifth book, are quoted some 
verses of the Sibyls, on the coming of Jesus, and the 
Resurrection. This was the first time that the Chris- 
tians admitted the verses of the Sibyls, which they con- 
tinued to do for more than three hundred years. 

In chapter v. of the eighth book, are these words— > 
" O God Almighty, give to the bishop, through Christy 
the. participation of me Holy Spirit" 

In chapter iv. — ** Commend yourself to God ahme, 
through Jesus Christ;" which does not sufficiently 
express the divinit^r of our Lord. 

In chapter xii. is the Constitution of James the 
brother of Zebedee. 

In chapter xv. the deacon is to say aloud, ^^ Incline 
yourselves before God through Chirst." 

At the present day, these expressions are not very 
correct. 

XXI. 

The Apostolical Canons. — The sixth canon ordains 
that no bishop or priest shall separate himself from 
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hi» irife on pretence of relij^on; if he do so, he \% to 
be excommunicated ; and if he peraist, he is to be 
driven a^ay. 

The seventh-^that no priest shall ever meddle with 
secular aflairs. 

The nineteenth — ^that he who has married two sisters 
shall not be admitted into the clergy. 

The twenty-first and twenty-second — ^that eunuchs 
shall be admitted into the priesthood, excepting such 
as haye castrated themselves. Yet, Origen was a 
priest, notwithstanding this law. 

The fifty-fifth — ^that if a bishop, a priest, a deacon, 
or a clerk, eat flesh which is not clear of blood, he 
shaU be displaced. 

It is quite evident that these canons could not be 
promulgated by the apostles. 

XXII. 

The Confessions of St. Clement to James, brother of 
the Lord, in ten books, translated from Greek into 
Latin, by RufinuS. 

. This book commences with a doubt respecting the 
immortdity of the soul — Utnlmne sit mihi aliqua vt/a 
post mortem, an nihil omnino posted sim futurus* St. 
Clement, disturbed by this doubt, and wishing to 
know whether the world was eternal or had been crea- 
ted — ^whether there were a Tartarus and a Phlegethon, 
an Ixion and a Tantalus, &c.y resolved to go into 
E^rpt to learn necromancy; but having heard of St. 
Bardurfomew, who was preaching Christianity, he 
went to him in the East, at the time that Barnabas was 
celebrating a Jewish feast. He afterwards met St. 
Peter at Csesarea with Simon the magician and Zar 
chseus. They disputed together, and St. Peter related 
to them all that had passed since the death of Jesus, 
detneiit turned Christian, but Simon remained a ma- 
gician. 

Simon fell in love with a woman named Luna; and, 
white waiting to marry her, he proposed to St. Peter, 

-r - - - ■ ■ • ' 

« Nq xvU« and in the Exordium. 
«»2 
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to ZachtBUs, to Lazarus, to Nicodemns, to Dosithen^^ 
' and to seyeral others, that they should become his dis- 
ciples. Dositheus answered him at once wilh a blow 
from a stick; but the stick having passed through Si- 
mon's body as if it had been smoke, Dositheus wor- 
shipped him and became his lieutenant ; after which 
Simon married his mistress, and declared that she was 
Luna herself) descended from heaven to marry him. 

But enough of the Confessions of St Clement. It 
must however be remarked, that in the ninth book the 
Chinese are spoken of under the name of Seres, as the 
justest and wisest of mankind. After them come the 
Brahmins, to whom the author does the justice that 
was rendered them by all antiquity. He cites diem as 
models of soberness, mildness, Jand justice. 

XXIII. 

' St. Peter's Letter to St. James, and St. Clement's 
Letter to the same St. James, brother of the Lord, go- 
vernor of the Holy Church of the Hebrews at Jerusa- 
lem, and of all churches. — St. Peter's Letter contains 
nothing curious, but St. Clement's is very remarkable. 
He asserts that Peter declared him bishop of Rome 
before his death, and his coadjutor^ that he laid his 
hands upon his head, and made him sit in the episcopal 
ehair, in the presence of all the faithful ; and that he 
said to him, ** Fail not to write to my brother James 
as soon as I am dead.-' 

- This letter seems to prove, that it was not then be- 
lieved that St. Peter had sufiered martyrdom, since it 
is probable that this letter, attributed to St. Clement, 
would have mentioned the circumstance. It also proves, 
that Cletus and Anacletus were not reckoned among 
the bishops of Home. 

XXIV. 

St. Clement's Homihes, to the number of nineteen^ 
He says in his first homily, what he had already said in 
.his confessions— that he went to St Peter and St 
Barnabas at Csesarea, to know whether the soul was im- 
mortal, and the world eternal. 

In the second Jiomily, No. xxxviii. we find a much 
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moi^ extraordinaiy passage. St. Peter hinself, speak- 
ing of the Qld Testament, expresses himself thus — 

<' The writtealaw eontmns certain false things agani8t 
the law of Gody the Creator of heaven and earth : the 
devil has done ^is, ibr good reasons; it has also come 
to pass through the Judgments of Ood, in order to dis- 
cover such as would listen with pleasure to what is 
written against him," &c, &c. 

In the sixth homily, St Clement meets with Appian, 
the siane who had written against the Jews in the time 
of Tiberius. He tells Appian that he is in love with 
an Eg^tian woman, and begs that he will write a 
. letter m his name to his pretended mistress, to con- 
vince her, by the example of all the gods, that love is a 
duty. Appian writes the letter, and St. Clement 
answers it in the name of his pretended mistress; after 
which they dispute on the nature of the gods. 

XXV. 

Two Epistles of St. Clement to the Corinthians. 
It hardly seems just to have ranked . these epistles 
among the apocryphal writings. Some of the learned 
may have decHned to recognise them because they 
speak of '' the Phcenix of Arabia, which lives five 
hundred years, and burns itself in Egypt in the city of 
Heliopolis." But there is nothing extraordinary in St 
Clement's having believed this fable which so many 
others believed, nor in his having written letters to the 
Corinthians. 

It is known that there was at that time a great dis- 
pute between the church of Corinth and that of tlome. 
The church of Corinth, which declared itself to have 
been bounded the first, was governed in common: there 
was scarcely any distinction between the priests and 
the .seculars, still less between the priests and the 
bishop; all alike had a deliberative voice ; * so, at least, 
several of the learned assert. St. Clement says to the 
Corinthians in his first epistle — ^'^You have laid the 
first fottbdations of sedition; be subject to your priests, 
correct yourselves by penance, bend the knees of your 

, q3 
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bearts, learn to obey/^ It is not at all astomahin^ 
tlkat a bishop of Rome should use these expressions, , 
In the second Epistle, we again find that answer of 
Jesus Christ, on being asked when his kingdom of 
heamai should come — ^'When two shall make on«, 
wh^n that which is without shall be within, wh^i the 
male shall be female, when there shall be neither male 
nor female.'^ 

XXVI. 

Letter from St. Ignatius the Martyr to the Virgia 
Mary, and the Vir^n's Answer to St Ignatius:^ — 

" To Mary the Mother of Christ, her devoted TgnatUu. 

*^ You should console me, a neophytii, and a disciple 
of your John. I have heard several wonderful things 
of your Jesus, at which I have been much astonished. 
I desire with all my heart to be informed of them, by 
you, who always lived in familiarity with him, and knew 
all his secrets. Fare you weU. Comfort the neophytes, 
who are with me from you and through you. Amen." 

'' The Holy Virgin*s Answer to her dear Disciple Ignatius. 

" The humble servant of Jesus Christ 

" All the things which you have learned from John 
are true: believe in them; persevere in your beUef; 
ko^ your vow of Christianity. I will come and see 
you with John, you and those who are with you. Be 
firm in the faith ; act hke a man ; let not severity and 
persecution disturb you; but let your spirit be strength- 
ened and exalted in God your Saviour. Amen." 

It is asserted that these letters were written in the 
year 1 16 of the Christian era, but they are not there- 
fore the less false and absurd. They would even have 
been an insult to our holy religion^ had they nc^.been 
written in a spirit of sinqplicity, which teadfldrs ^ery 
thing pardonable. 

XXVII. 

Fragments of the Apostles. — ^We find in them, this 
passage-:-'' Paul, a man of short stature, with an 
aquiline nose a^d an angelic face, insCmctod in 
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keaVen, laid to PlaatUla, of Rome, before be diedy 
'Adieu, PlantUky tbou tittle plant of eternal lalva- 
tion; know tby own nobitity; thon art whiter than 
8n6w; thou art re^stered among the soldiers of 
Christ ; thou art an heiress to the kingdom of heaven.'^ 
ThiB was not worthy to be refuted. 

XXVIII. 

Eleven Apocalypses, which are attributed to the 
patriarchs and prophets, to St. Peter, Cerinthns, St. 
Thomas, St. Stephen the first martyr, two to St. John, 
differing from the canonical one, and three to St. Paul. 
All these apocalypses have been eclipsed by diat of 
St. John. 

XXIX. 

The Visions, Precepts, and Similitudes of Hermas. 
Hermas seems to have lived about the clofte of the first 
century. They who regard his book as apocryphal, 
are nevertheless obliged to do justice to his morality. 
He begins by saying, that his fbster-father had sold a 
young woman at Rome. Hermas recognised this 
young woman after the lapse of several years, and 
loved her, he says, as if she had been his sister. He 
one day saw her bathing in the Tiber : he stretched 
forth his hand, drew her out of the river, and said in his 
heart, ** How happy should I be, if I had a wife like her 
in beauty and in manners." Immediately the heavens 
opened ; and he all at once beheld this same wife, who 
made him a curteey from above, and said, *^ Good 
morning, Hermas; This wife was the Christian 
Church ; she gave him much good advice. 

A year after, the spirit transported him to the same 
place where he had seen this beauty, who nevertheless 
was old; but she was fresh in her age, and wal^ old 
only because she had been created from the beginning 
of the world, and the world had been made for her. 

The Book of Precepts contains fewer allegories ; but 
that of simtiikudes contains many. 

<* One day," says Hermas, " when 1 was DBtsting and 
waii sieit^ ona^hill^ giving thanks to God for all that 
he had done for me, a shepherd came, sat down beside 
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me, and said, * Wby liave you come here so early?' 

* Because, I am goiu^^ through the stations,* answered 
I. * What is a station V asked the shepherd. — ' It is 
a fast.'—* And what is this fkst t'— ' It is my custom/—^ 

* Ah!' replied the shepherd, * you know not what it is 
to fast ; all this is of no avail before God. I will teach 
you that which is true fasting and pleasing to the 
Divinity,* Your fiasting has nothing to do with justice 
and virtue. Serve God with a pure heart; keep his 
commandments : admit into your heart no guilty de-: 

^ sires. If you have always the fear of God before your 
eyes^f you abstain from dl evil, that will be true 
fasting, that will be the great fast which is acceptable 
toGod.'^' - 

This philosophical and sublime piety is one of the 
most singular monuments of the first century. But it 
is somewhat strange that, at the end of the similitudes, 
the shepherd gives him very good-natured maidens — 
valdeaffabiles, — to take care of his house, and declares^ 
to him that he cannot fulfil God's commandments 
withoutthese maidens, who, it is plain, typify the virtues,. 

This list would become immense if we were to enter 
into every detail. We will carry it* no further, but 
conclude with the Sibyls. 

XXX. 

The SibylSb — ^What is most apocryphal in the primi*- 
tivB church is, the prodigious number of verses in 
favour of the Christian religion attributed to the an- 
cient sibyls. Diodorus Siculusf knew of only* one, 
who was taken at Thebes by the Epigoni, and placed 
at Delphos before the Trojan war. Ten sibyls— that 
is, ten prophetesses, were soon made from this one. 
She of Cuma had most credit among the Romans, 
and the sibyl Erythrea among the Greeks. 

As all oracles were delivered in verse, none of tte 
sibyls could fail to make verses; and to give them 
greater authority, they sometimes made them acrostics 
also. Several Christians, who had not a zeal according 

• Book Hi. parable 5. f Diodolms^ bctok W. 
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to knowledge, not only misinterpieted the ancient 
verses supposed to have heen written by the sibyls, but 
also made some themselves, — and, which is worse, ia 
acrostics, not dreaming that this difficult artifice of 
acrostidsinghad no resemblance whatever to the inspi* 
ration and enthusiasm of a prophetess. They lesolv^ 
to support the best of causes by the most awkward 
fraud. They accordingly made bad Greek verses, the 
initials of which signified in Greek — Jksus, Christ, 
Son, Saviour; and these verses said, that with five 
loaves, and two fishes, he should feed five thousand 
men in the desart, and that withlthe fragments that re- 
mained he should fill twelve baskets. 
. The millenium, and the New Jerusalem, which 
Justin had seen in the air for forty nights, were, of 
course, foretold by the sibyls. 

. In the fourth century, Lactantius collected almost 
all the verses attributed to the sibyls, and considered 
them as convincing proofs. This opinion was so well 
authorised and so long held, that we still sing hymns, 
in which the testimony of the sibyls is joined with the 
predictions of David: — 

Solvet sedum in faTillli, 
Testd David cum SibylU. 

This catalogue of errors and frauds has been carried 
far enough. A hundred might be repeated — so con- 
stantly has the world been composed of deceivers, and 
^of 4>eople fond of being deceived. But let us pursue 
\ no further so dangerous a research. The elucidation 
of one great truth is worth more than the discovery of 
a thousand falsehoods. 

Not all these errors— not all the crowd of apocry- 
phal books, have been sufficient to injure the Christian 
religion, because, a» we all know, it is founded upon 
immutable truths. These truths are supported by * 
church militant and triumphant, to which God has 
given the power of teaching and of repressing. In 
several countries, it unites temporal with spiritual au- 
thority. Prudence, strength, wealth, are its attributes: 
and, although it is divided, and its divisions have 
sometimes stained it with blood, it may be cconpared 
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to the Roman commonwealth — const^itly torn by in-^* 
testine dissensions, but constantly triumphant, 

APOSTATE. 

. It is still a question among the learned, whether the 
Emperor Julian was really an apostate, and whether he 
was ever truly a Christian. 

f He was not six years old when the Emperor Con- 
i^tantius, still more barbarous than Constantine, had 
his father, his brother, and seven of his cousins mur- 
dered; He and his brother Gallus with difficulty 
escaped from this carnage ; but he was always very 
harshly treated by Constantius. His life was for a 
iOng time threatened; and he soon beheld his only re^ 
twining brother assassinated by the tyrant's ordbr^ The 
most barbarous of the Turkish sultans have never,* 
I am sorry to say it, surpassed in cruelty nor in vil- 
lainy the Constantine family. From his tenderest 
years, study was Julian's only oonaolation. He com* 
piunicated in secret with the most illustrious of th6 
philosophers, who were of the ancient religion of 
Rome, It is very probable that he professed that Of 
his uncle Constantius only to avoid assassination. 
Julian was obliged to conceal his mental powers, as 
Brutus bad' done under Tarquin. He was the less 
likely to be a Christian, as his uncle had forced him to 
be a monk, and, to perform the office of reader in the 
church. A man is rarely of the religion of his perse^ 
cutor, especially when the latter wishes to be the ruler 
of his conscience. 

Another circumstance which renders this probable 
is, that he does not say, in any of his works, that he 
had been a Christian. He never asks pardon for it Of 
the pontiffs of the ancient religion. He addresses them 
in his letters, as if he had always been attached to th^ 
, worship of the senate. It is not even proved that he 
practised the ceremonies of the Taurobolium, which 
mig^ht be regarded as a soit of expiation, and that he 
desired to wash out with bull's blood that which he so 
unfortunately called the stain of his baptism. How* 
ever, this was a pagan form of devotion, which is no 
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e a proof than the asiembling at the mysteries of 
es. In short, neither his friends nor hu enemies 
te any fact, any words, which can proTe that he 
' believed in Christianity, and that he passed from 
sincere belief to the worship of Uie gods of tiie 
lire. 

f such be the case, they who do not speak of him 
.n apostate^ appear very excusable, 
ound criticism being brought to perfection, all the 
Id now acknowledges that the Emperor Julian was 
fro and a wise man — a stoic, equal to Marcus Aure- 
. His errors are condemned, but his virtues are 
litted. He is now regarded as he was by his con* 
porary Prudentius, author of the hymn Salvete^ 
if martyrumn He says of Julian-— 

Duetor fortiMimua amif , 
Condifor et legum celebernmut ; ore iiiaan(|«ie 
CoDSultor patrie ; sed non conBuhor babenda 
Religionis ; amans tercentum millia diviim 
Perfidus ille Deo, sed ndn est perfidus orbi. 

Tbougb great in anns, in virtues, and in laws,— 
Tboug^b ably zealous in bis coaotnr's cause. 
He spurned relipon in bis lofty plan. 
Rejecting God, wbile benefiting man. 

[is detractors are reduced to the miserable expe- 
it of striving to make him appear ri^culous. One 
orian, on the authority of St. Gregory Nazianzen, re- 
iches him with having warn too large a beard. But, 
(Viend, if nature gave him along beard, why should 
^ear it short? He wed to shake his head. Carry 
own better. His step was hurried. Bear in mind 

the Abbe D'Aubignac, the king's preacher, having 
1 hissed at the play, laughs at the air and gait of 
great Corneille. Conldst thou hope to turn Mar^ 

De Luxembourg into ridicule, because he walked 
nd bis figure was singular ? He could march ver^ 

against the enemy. Let us leave it to the ex-jesuit 
)uillet, the ex-jesuit Nonotte, .&c. to call the 
jeror Julian — the Apostate. Poor creatures ! His 
Istian suQcesspr, Jovian, called him DivttfJulianus. 
et us treat this mistaken emperor as he himself 
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treated US.* He said, '< We should pity and not hate 
them: they are already sufficiently unfortunate in 
erring on the most important of questions." 

Let us have the same compassion for him, since we 
are sure that the truth is on our side. 

He rendered strict justice to his subjects ; let uS 
then render it to his memory. Some Alexandrians 
were incensed against a bishop, who, it is true, was a 
wicked man, chosen by a worthless cabal. His name 
was George Biordos, and he was the son of a mason. f 
His manners were lower than his birth. He united 
the basest perfidy with the most brutal ferocity, and 
superstition with every vice. A calumniator, a perse- 
cutor, and an impostor, avaricious, sanguinary, and 
seditious, he was detested by every party, and at last 
the people cudgelled him to death. The following is 
the letter which the Emperor Julian wrote to the Alex- 
andrians,- on the subject of this popular commotion, 
Mark, how he addresses them, like a father and a 
judge— 

" Whatf' says he, " instead of reserving for me the 
knowledge of your wrongs, you have suffered your- 
selves to be transported with anger. You have been 
guilty of the same excesses with which you reproach 
your enemies! George deserved to be so treated, but 
It was not for you to be his executioners. You have 
laws ; you should have demanded justice," Sec. 

Some have dared to brand Julian with the epithets 
intolerant and persecuting — ^the man who sought to 
extirpate persecution and intolerance ! - Peruse his fifty- 
second letter, and respect his memory. Is he not suf- 
ficiently unfortunate in not having been a Catholic, 
and consequently in being burned in hell, together with 
the innumerable multitude of those who have not been 

* Xetter lii. of the Emperor Jalian. 

•t Biord, the son of « mason, was bishop of Annoci in 
the- ei|phteenth century. As he bore a rreat resemblance to 
George of Alexandria, Voltaire, who lived in his dioeeae, 
amused himself with joining to the bishop's name the i 
of Biordos.— T* 
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Cfttkolics, without our iiksulting him 60 far as to accuse 
him of intolerance?* ' 

On the Globes of Fire said to have issued from the Earth 
to prevent the re -building of the Temple of Jerusglem 
under the Emperor Julian. 

. Jt is very Ukely that, when Julias resolved to carry 
the war into- Persia, he wanted money. It is also very 
I'ikdy that the Jews ^ve him some for permission to 
rehuild their temple, which Titus had partly destroy ed| 
but of which there still remained the foundations, an 
entire wall, and the Antonine tow^. But is it as 
hkely that globes of fire burst upon the works and the 
workmen, and caused the undertaking to be relin- 
quished ? 

Is there not a palpable contradiction in what the 
historians relate? 

1. How could it be that the Jews began by destroy- 
ing (as they are said to have done) the foundations of 
the temple, which it was their wish and their duty to 
rebuild on the same spot? The temple was necessarily 
to be on Mount . Moriah. There it was that Solo* 
mon bad built it. There it was that Herod had re- . 
built it, with greater solidity and magnificence, having 
previously erected a fiha theatre at Jerusalem, and a 
temple to Augustus at Csasarea^ The foundations of 
this tempfe, enlarged by Herod, were, according to 
Josephus, as. much as twenty-five feet broad. Could 
the Jews, in Julian's time, possibly be mad enough to 
wish to disarrange these stones; which were so well 
prepared to receive the rest of the ediiBce, and upon 
wMch the Mahometans afterwards built their mosque ?t 

* See the Decline and fall of the Eoinaa Empire, in corrobo^ 
ration of the troths so pleasantly put forward by Voltaire.-^T. 

f Omarj haviag^ takcD Jeruealem, built a mosqne oa tbe 
very foundations of the temple of Herod* afid of Solomoo, and 
Uii» temple was dedicated to the same God whom Solemctn bad 
worshipped before he turned, idolater-<-the God of Abraham 
and Jacob, whom Jesus Christ had adored whelk at Jerusa- 
tern, ittid who is aoknowledged by the Mussulmen. This tem* 
pie is still existing ; and was never entirely destroyed. 
VOL, I. » 
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aWhaA man wat ever fooMdi and «t«pidi x^nough tbus ^ 
deprive hmuielf, at great cost and fexceasm tabowr^ ol 
the fi^eatest advantage that could present itself to his 
hBbtk& and eyes? Nothing is nmre incfefible. 
^ d. Ho!¥«onldeni]^ons of flame burst ibrthfirom the 
interior of tih^se stones? Iliere toight be nn darUi* 
^^ttftke in the neighbourhood, for tii^ are IrBqueni in 
Syria: but tlmt greal blod» of stone. idiinild h»^ 
vomled cloi^ of fire! Is not thb story aktitled ta 
just as much eretfit as all those of intk)aitT? 

3. If lhisa)rodi«, or if, an eBitiii|uah»^ tkhiehis not a 
^odigy, had rea%-happened, ^oiIeII not the SmpeKif 
Julian hayespotenof it in theiettdr in inrhioh he va^ 
th«t he bad intended to.refattild^^is teriipfet Would 
not his testimony have been triumphantly adduced? Isik 
Mt infinitely BHKte probabkihat ie cliu^ed his mmd ? 
Does not tms letter contain these wi^dat^^ 

: '^ Quid de templo suo dicent, ^od, qutai teiti^ sit 
^Tonmn, nondilun hodiemam usi|Uje diem iantauraturt 
Hsec ego, non ut illis exprobanm, in mediutti adduxi, 
iitpot^qui templttiiriHadtiuito tntenralfoiniitiis excitam 
voluerim; sed ide6 eommemonm, ut astenderem deli« 
tas86 prbpfaetas istos, quibos cdm. ttaisdis aaiculia 
negotfuni'erajt" 

. '' Whatc» lihe Jem sa^fr of Oieir tenqile, i»luldi ha* 
been destroyed ^for the third tiane; and is not yet ^&* 
atoredf 1 speak of ihiiB, not fbr At purpose of ^re-* 
proaching them, for I myself tnt^pided to have raised 
It once more foam its nuns, but to show tlie extrava- 
gance of their prophets, who kad none but old womeir 
to deal with." 

Is ttiMtevid^t that the Emperor, hafkig paid atlbiH 
tiM to ^ JewiA proplttcies that the temple ifthoutd 
be rebuilt more beautnul than ever, and ^at all the 
nHions of the earth should c(Hne Itnd worsh^ m it, 
thought fit to xevoke the permission to ^se the e^Kfioe. 
The historical prbbabiHty, then, ftom the Emperor's 
6Wn words, is, that unfortluiately holding the Jewish 
books, as well as our pwn^ in abhorrence, he at len|pth 
resolved to make the Jewish proph^s lie* 

The Abb6 de la Bletrie, the historian of the <£iq^eror 
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Jsbtt, does not luidenteiid Imw ikB tesiple of J^rvh 



salem mui desteojod tkree limM. He wkjr that apptt*^ 
ioi% JdJiftn leokmied aa a tluid dastmctioB thtf 
catiutroidiewkidihappanaddariiigbitTeigp. Acorma 
dottoDsiKm tkbl«-«'1lM notk'^TeaKmk of the ttenas of aa 
old fouodatioa. What ooald {ira««nt this wnter fipom 
sedag that ^ temple, haviag been built by SokHaoBi 
lectnotiueted .> by ZcwobaM, entirely destreyed bT 
HeitKl^ rebtttit by Herod himself with so much mafni- 
fieeace, and atfaat laid in niins by Titus, maaifody 
mdt thiee destmetiDnt of tiie tea^ple ? The reckon- 
ing is coirect. Julian should surely have escaped 
cdaniny on tUspointt 

The Abb^ de la BlktM calumniates him sufficiendy 
by 8B.yiagf that all his wtues were only seeming, while 
all his vices were real.} But Julian was not hypocri* 
ticaly nor ayaricious, uer fraudulent, nor lying, nor un- 
^teful, jQor oo^TiMrdly, fior drunken, nor debauched, 
lor idle, nor Tindictiye. What then were his vices? 

4. JLet us now examine die redoutable argument 
nade ttS<B of to persuade us that globes of fire issued 
rem stPues. Ammianus Maicellinus, a pa^au writer, 
ree from eJl suspiciou^ h^ siud it. Be it so : but 
his Ammianus has also said, that when die Emperor 
ras about to sacrifice ten Q?cen to hie gods for hia firat 
ictorr oyer the Persians,- nine of them fell to di^ 
arth Defore they were presentisd at die altar. He re? 
ttes a hundred predictions-<-a hundred prodi^es. Are 
6 to believe in them ? Are we to beheve in all the 
diculous miracles related by Uvy? 
Besides, who cea eay tl^Jt die text of Ammianus 
Farci^lU^uf has net be^ falsified? Would it be the 
ily instaijbce iu which uua axtifice/has been employed i 
I wonder dv^t np menden is made of the little fiery 
paaea which all die workmen found on their hqfylf^ 
ien they went to bed. They would have made w 
Imirablp figure along, with the gldbea. 

■ I! M il n i . i i III W il li ■ ■■II I i^ i i tfn i ' i"H" ' U 'ii n il III i i umn i 

» ftee 389. 

f- Joliaa aiifhteTan haveoo«Dte4 four deitnMstioog oi the 
D»le I iaf AudMhas Kupetorhad fli its walli patted down. 
t XABkitrii^lPvefiieei 
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. ThA &cC is, that the teanple of the Jews was not rtt^ 
buiU, and it may be piresumed never will be so. Here 
fet us hold^ and not seek useless prodi^es I Glohi 
jiatnffiarum^r-globes of fire, issue neither from stones 
nor fr(Mn earth. Ammianus^ and those who have quoted 
him, were not natural philosophers. Let the Abb6 de 
l^ Bl^trie only. look at the fire pn St. John's day, and 
he will see that flaine always ascends with a point or 
in. a cloud, and never in a globe* This alone is suffi* 
cient to overturn the nonsense which becomes forward 
to defend with injudicious criticism and revolting 
pride. 

After all, the thing is of very little unportance. 
There is nothing in it that affects either faith or morals ; 
and historical truth is. all that is here sought for.* 

APOSTLES. 

Their Lives, their WweSy their Childr^. 

After the article Apostle in the Encyclopedia, 
which is as learned as it is orthodox, very little rcr 
tnains to be said. , But we often hear it asked — Were 
the apostles married ? Had they any children ? If 
they had, what became of those children ? Where 
did the apostles live ? Where did they write ? Where 
did they die ? Had they any appropriated districts ? 
Did they exercise any civil ministry ? Had they any 
jurisdiction over the faithful? Were they bishops? 
Had they an hierarchy, rites, or ceremonies ? 

I. 
fVere the Apostles married? 

There is extant a letter attributed to St. Ignatius the 
martyr, in which are these decisive words — 

" I call to mind your sanctity as I do that of Ellas, 
Jeremiah, John the Baptist, and the chosen disciples 
Timothy, Titus, Evadius, and Clement ; yet I do not 

* Much of this argument mif^t be spared in Great Britaia, 
but not go in France, or possibly in any other Catholic conntnry 
during the life-time of Voltaire. If any one be disposed to doubt 
this fact, let him turn his attention to the recent alleged mira- 
cles of Prince Hohenloe.— T. 
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hlknk Mufix other dike blasted as were boamd in Che 
bonds of marrkgey Iwt hope to be found worthy of 
Cod ia following their footsteps m his kmgdom, alter 
the example of Abraham^ Isaac, Jacob^ Joseph, Isaiah; 
and the either 'prDph^s,-^^<>f Peter aM Paal, and the 
iposdes who were nM^ried/' 

Some of the learned assert, that the name of St. 
Paul has been interpolated in this, femous letter: 
however, Turrian and all who have seen the letters of 
Ignatius in the library ot the Vatican, acknowledge 
that St Paul's name appears there. And Baronius* 
doea not deny that this passage is to be found in some 
Greek manuscripts :—Non neganuu in quibuudam gr^tm 
eodUnbuSp But he asserts that these words have been 
added by modem Greeks. 

In the old Otiord library, there was a manuscript of 
St Igpiatius's letters in Greek, which contained these 
words ;' but it was, I believe, burned with many other 
books at the taking of Oxford by Cromweli.f ^ There 
is still one in Latin in the same library, in which the 
words P^itt^i et apostolorum have been effaced, but in 
such a manner that the old characters may be easily 
distinguished. 

It is however certain, that this passage exists in 
several editions of these letters. This dispute about 
St. Paul's marriage is, after all, a very frivolous one. 
What matters it whether he was married or not, if the 
oliier apostles were married ? His first Episde to the 
Corinthians is quite sufficient to prove that he might 
be married, as well as the rest: — X 

'* Have we not power to eat and to drink? Have 
we not power to lead about a sister, a wife, as well as 
other apostles> and as the brethren of the Lord, and 
Cephas ? Or I only and Barnabas, have not we power 
to forbear working ? Who goeth a warfare any time 
at his own charges ?"§ 

• 3d Baroniiis, anno 57, 

t See CoteleiiiiS) timi. II. p. fl42. 

X Cbm>. IX. V. 4, .^G. 

$ frk$?-^The Konang, who had no coimtryt th«G«jSeH; 
the Tartarr, who destroyed so many empic«S5 the Anibs ; «^i^ 
conquering people. 

B 3 
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It 18 clear, from this passage, that all the apo8lle9 
were married, as well as St. Peter. And St. Clement 
of Alexandria positively declares* that St. Paul had a 
wife. 

. The Rom^n discipline has changed, which is no proof 

that the usage of the primitive ages was not different. f 

II. 

Children of the Apostles. 

Very little is known of their familie&f. St. Clement 
of Alexandria says that Peter had children, that 
Philip had daughters, and that he gave them in mar- 
riage.! 

The Acts of the Apostles§ specify St. Philip, whose 
four daughters prophesied, of whom it is believed that 
one was married, and that this one was St Hermione. 

Eusebius Felates|| that Nicholas, chosen by the 
apostles to co>operate in the sacred ministry with St. 
Stephen, had a very handsome wife, of whom he was 
jealous. The apostles having reproached him with his 
jealousy, he corrected himself of it, brought his wife 
to them and said^ ^' I am ready to yield her up ; let 
him marry her who will." The apostles, however, did 
not accept his proposal. He had by his wife a son 
and several daughters. 

Cleophas, according to Eusebius and St. Epipha- 
nius, was brother to St. Joseph, and father of St. 
James the Less, and of St. Jude, whom he had by 
Mary, sister to the Blessed Virgin. So jthat St. Jude 
the apostle was first cousin to Jesus Christ. 

Hegesippus, quoted by Eusebius,1F tells us, that two 
grandsons of St. Jude were informed against to the 
emperor Domitian, as being descendants of David, and 
having an incontestable right to the throne of Jerusa- 
lem. Domitian, fearing that they might avail them- 
selves of this right, put questions to them himself, and 

* Stromat, Book Hi. 

f See jfyottoHcal CmttUutUmsi art. Apocryphi. 

^ Stromat, book vii ; and Eusebius, book iii. cbap. 30. ' 

I Acts, chap. xxi. || Eus^us^ book iii. chap. 1^9. 

f Eusebius, book iii. obap, 20. . 
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they acquainted him with their genealogy. The Em- 
peror ask^d them what fortune they had. They an- 
sweredy that they had thirty-nine acres of land, which 
paid tribute, and that they worked for their livelihood. 
He then asked them when Jedus Christ*s kingdom was 
to come; and they told him, ''At the end of the 
world." After which, Domitian allowed them to de- 
part in peace ; which goes far to prove that he was 
not a persecutor. 

This, if I mistake not, is all that is known about the 
phildren of the apostles. 

III. 
Where did the Apostles live? Where did they die? 

According to Eusebius,* James, surnamed the Just, 
brother to Jesus Christ, was in the beginning placed 
the first on the episcopal throne of the city of Jerusa- 
lem; — ^these are his own words. So that, according 
to him, the first bishopric was that of Jerusalem — sup- 
posing that the Jews knew even the name of bishop. 
It does, indeed, appear very likely that the brother of 
Jesus Christ should have been the first after him, and 
that the very city in which the miracle of our salvation 
was worked, should have become the metropolis of the 
Christian world. As for the episcopal throne, that is a 
tenn which Eusebius uses by anticipation. We all 
know that there was then neither throne nor see. 

Eusebius adds, after St. Clement, that the other 
iapostles did not contend with St. James for this dignity. 
They elected him immediately after the Ascension. 
"Our Lord," says he, "after his resurrection, had 
given to James surnamed the Just, to John, and to 
Peter, the gift of knowledge ;" — ^very remarkable words. 
Eusebius mentions James first, then John, and Peter 
comes last. It seems but just that the brother and the 
beloved disciple of Jesus should come before the man 
who had denied him. Nearly the whole Greek church 
and all the reformers ask. Where is Peter's primacy ? 
The Catholics answer — ^if he is not placed first by the 

* Eus^Mus^ book iii* 
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F«aer« 6f Ac Church, he is in the Act« of Afe ApOff- 
tlea« The Greeks and ^e rest rejf ly, that he wa* not 
the first bishop j and the dfepiite will endure as Imig M 
the churches. 

St. James, this first bishop of Jerusalem, always 
continued to observe the Mosaic law. He was a Re- 
cabite ; he walked barefoot, and never shaved ; went 
and prostrated hnnself in the Jewish temple twice % 
day, and was surnamed by the Jews Oblia, signifying 
lte>il/ They at length applied to him to know who 
Jesus Christ was;* and, having answered diat Jes«« 
was the son of man, who sat, on the right hand of God, 
and that he should cgme in the clouds, .h^ was beaten 
to death. This was m. James the Less. 

St. J^ames the Greater was his uncle, brother to St. 
John the Eva^ngdist, and son of Zebedee and Salome.f 
It is asserted that Agrippa, king of the Jews, had hhn 
beheaded at Jerusalem. 

St. John remained in Asia, and governed the ohnrch 
of £phesus,t where, it is said, he was buried. 

St Andrew, brother to St. Peter, quitted the sdioot 
of St. John for that of Jesus Christ It is not agr^d 
whether he preached among the Tartars or m Argost 
but, to get rid of the difficulty, we are told that k was 
jin Epirus. No one knows where he suffered martyr^ 
dom, nor even whether he suffered it at all. The AdB 
of his martyrdom are more than suspected by the 
learned. Painten have always ^presented him on a 
saltier-cross, to which his name has been given. This 
custom has fMrevailed without its origin being known. 

St. Peter preached to the Jews dispersed in Pontus', 
Bithynia, Cappadoci^ tit Antioch, and at Babylon; 
The Acts of the Apostles do not speak of his journey to 
Rome, nor does St. Paul himself make any mention of 
it in the letters which he wrote from that capital. St: 
Justin is the first aceredited author who speaks of this 
journey, about which the learned are not agreed. St. 
Jrenseus, after St Justin, expressly says, that St. Petet^ 

* Eusebiut, Epiphanius, Jerome, aodClemcDtof AlcmiMiU 
t Eusebius, book iii. % fiiucbius, book iii. 
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St. PauLcame to Rome, and that they entrusted its 
BrBment to St. Linus. But here is another difil- 
j : if they made St. Linus inspector of the rising 
istian society at Rome, it must be inferred that they 
dselves did not superintend it,.nor remain in that city, 
riticism has cast upon this matter a thousand un- 
ainties. The opinion that St. Peter came to Rome 
Zero's reign, and filled the pontifical chair there 
twenty-five years, is untenable, for Nero reigned 
' thirteen years. The wooden chair, so splendidly 
id, in the Church at %ome, can hardly have be- 
;ed to St. Peter : wood does not last so long; nor 
t likely that St. Peter delivered his lessons from 
chair as in a school thoroughly formed, since it is 
Ted that the Jews of Rome were violent enemies to 
disciples of Jesus Christ. 

*he greatest difficulty perhaps is, that St. Paul, in 
epistle written to the Colossians from Rome, posi- 
ly. says that he was assisted only by Aristarchus, 
reus, and another bearing the name of Jesus.* This 
>ction has, to men of the greatest learning, appealed , 
>e insurmountable. 

n his letter to the Galatians, be says that he obliged 

les, Cephas, and John, who seemed to be pil- 

,t to acknowledge himself and Barnabas as pillars 

». If he placed James before Cephas, then Cephas 

not the chief. Happily, these disputes affect not 

foundation of our holy religion. Whether St. 

er ever was at Rome or not, Jesus. Christ is no less 

son. of God and the Virgin Mary ; he did not the 

rise again ; nor did he the less recommend humi- 

and poverty, — ^which are neglected it is true, but 

ut which there is no dispute. 

'allistus Nicephorus, a writer of the fourteenth, cen- 

r, says, that " Peter was tall, straight, and slender, 

face long and pale, his beard and hair short, curly, 

neglected, his eyes black, his nose long, and rather 

than pointed,'' So Calmet translates Uie passagCit 



Cbap.iv. V. 10, 11. + Chap. ii. v. 9. 

See nis Dietwnnaire df ia.Bibie^ 
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St Bartholomew, a word corrupted (torn Bar. 
Ptolomaios,* ^Qh of Ptolemy. — ^The.Acta of the Apo«p» 
•ties inform us. that he was a Galilean. Euselnua bb* 
^rts that he Went to preach in India, Arabni FeliXy 
jPersia, and Abyssinia. He is believed to have beeii 
the 9ame with NathanaeL There is a gosp^ attributed 
tohhn: but all that has been said of ^ hfe-aad of Uft 
deaAi is very uncertain. It has been anerted thsit 
Aftyl^s, brother to Polemon king of Armenia, had 
Urn flayed alive; but all good writers regard this story 
as fabulous. 

St. Philip.^According to the apocryphal le^iends^ 
he lived ei^^hty-seven years, albd dmd in peace, in the 
.ragnofTcajaik. . 

X fit Thomas Didymus«r— Orisen, q[uoted by Eusebius, 

says that he went and prekdied to tbe^MedK^ Ihe 

.Pei-siads, the Gaxamanians, the Baskerians, *attd the 

.Mita^-rsas.if .the Magi had becd a people. It & 

adcfod, that he baptized one of the Magi> whot had 

itovbe to Bedilehem. The ^anichees assert that a man 

whp had stricken Thomas, was devoui^by aliom 

Some Portuguese writers assure its that he Buffered 

martyrdom at Meliapour,'in the peninsula of India. 

The Greek church believe^ that he pmu:hed in Indi% 

and that froin thence his body was carried to Edesaa, 

Sbme monks are further induced to believe that he 

.went to India, by the circumstance, that, about the and 

.of the fifteenth century, there were found, near the 

, coast of Ormu2, some ramilies of Nestoriaas, wha^had 

bieen establiiihed there by a merchant of > Moasoul, 

named Thomas. The l^end sets forth that he built a 

magnificent palace for an Indian kii^, named Qoi»- 

daser : but all these stories are rejcicted by the learned. 

- St' Matthiab.^^No particulars are known of hinu 

.His life was not found until the twelfth centurf, hy k 

.monk of the abbey of St Matthias of Treves. He stod, 

Jb^ had it from a Jew, who translated it ifor him hijm 

;Hebrewinto Latin. 

* '* AHebrew-Greek name, whioli U -somewbat cini^ar, end 
has caused it to be thoq^ht tbat the whole was written hj^the 
Hellenian Jews» far from Jamsaleia* . ■ : 



^u MtttOkew.— According* to Rnfini&s, SoemWt, attd*. 
diaa, be preached and died in Etfaiopia*. Hem*' 
Dn makes him live a toAg time, and die a natuial 
ith. But' Abdias 8aT9> that H^tacds, SLing of 
liopia, brother to ]Egljpu8, wiahing to macry hia 
ce^Iph^nia, and finding that ha coold not.wtakk 
. Matthew'ii permigdiop,.luid hb head stihick oflf, and' 
, fire to Iphigenia'ft house. He, taiirbom^e «w# ikm 
>st circomstantial gospel that we fKOsaeflf,. dasemd'Sk 
iter historian than Abdias. . • 

St. Simon the Csaaanife, whose feast is commonly 
Ined with ^at of St. Jude. — Of his life nothing ir 
lowzu This modem Greeks say that ha went to. 
reach in Lybia> and thence into England. Othera 
lake him suffer martyrdom in Persia. 
Bt. Thaddeeu or Lybeus — the same with St. Jade/ 
horn Ihe Jews, in St. Matthew,* call farolhejp to Jesne 
^rist, and who; according to Easebius, was- his first' 
ousin. All these relations, for the most part ¥agit» 
kttd imc«rt9in, throw no light on the' hires iif the 
Apostles. But if there is little to gratify our curiosity^ 
;here is much from which we may derive instmctton. 

Two of the four gospels, chosen from among the^ 
&ft^-four composed by the first Christians, :were not 
wnttfen by apostles. ' 

St, Panl was not one of tbe Twelve Apostles ; yat» 

he coBtributed more than any other to the estabUslw 

ment of Christianity. He was the only man of lelteii* 

among* them. He hadstndied under uamaliel. Festus 

himself, the governor of Judea, r^paches. him «atb; 

being too learned ; and, Unable to comjpxdiand. the. 

sublimities of his doctrine, he says to him, ^^ Jntat^r 

Pauk, mulkBte latere aiimanUm €onverP0U.^^.--r^M\r 

thou 2at beside thyself; muchL leaicning dx4h teaks 

theemad.f 

, In his first epistleto the Corinthians^hecaUs himself 

'< Am { not an apostle? Am I not free? Ha^e I 
• Manhew, chap. adii. v. 55. f AcU, chitp. xxvur. 24. 
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ttot'seeii* Jcdite Christ ont Lonl'? ■'" Ate nbt fe iHy Wgflf 
in thteLord? If I ain hotati apostl^ tkito others, ye^J 
dcrabtlessr, I am unto you,-' Ac* " - ' ^ 

■ He might, indfeed, have sieeti Jesus, Hffhite He was study-' 
ing at Jerusalem rniderOattialieL ' Yfettt'irlliy be said, 
that this was not a reaspu which could authorise his apos-* 
tleship. He h8«i not been pnle of the dis^ple^ ttf Je^us ; 
on ike contrary, he hstd persefcated"th0ni^,gih^ha4beeti^ 
an accomplice m th^ death of St.'StepheiiJ ' It k asto- 
nishing;- tMt he "does not rather jii^tiff bis .vdfunSry 
ajiostiefshfp by the Aifrade which Jesus Onnstaftefwards, 
woiiced in bis favour— by the 'light frbntheavfeti -^hich 
appednred to^ him atmid-diiy and th^ew'him'from his' 
hbrise, and by his fceilig earned up t6 the thirdiieaveii^, 
St. Epiphanius* quotes' A<fts of the 'Aj^^ides, be-' 
lieved toTiave been composed by thbseChri^ianb calfed 
Ebiohites^ or poor, and' which Vivere tejfe'cteU'by the 
church — acts very ancient, it is true, btrt fdiP6f Sbuse' 

lithemitis^aid that St. Paul was bdrn at iTarsus' 
of idolatrous parents— teUroi^e parenie'^^entiU procre- 
aft^i^-^that, having come^ to Jertfsalerm, where he re-* 
mafeed some time, he wished t;o marry th^ daughter of 
Gamaliel; that, ii^th this dei^i^n, he bebsEijie ^'Je\Hsh' 
pr6aeIyteV?tnd got himself circuiiicised; bttt that, ifot" 
obtaifling this virgin -(or nOt finding h^r a yii^in) ibis 
veicatioii made him write' agamst circutfidsibh, agaihst 
life sabbath, atid against the whole law.-— ' 

** Qu^mque Hierosoljmam accessisset, et ibidem- 
altqiiaitdi^' mansisset, pontificis filiam ducere lii arii- 
rnuni induxisscj et eam 6b iem pi^detytum' Tactiitn, 
atque cireumcisumi esse ; -postek^ 'qu6d virgi^etn , eam*' 
non accepisset, •6ucceaisuisffe,Net' adv^ilB^s 'tlncifehd- 
sionem, ac sabbathum, totamque legem scripsisse." 

These injurious words show, that these priniitive 
Ghri«f ians,%hdertheBim]Efe of the pbbr^wfe^^tiRa^ 
to the sabbath and to cireumddion, resting this attach-^ 
ment aa the tircumotsion; of* J«si»;Chxait waA )l)k lib- 

♦ 1. Corintbrans chpp, ix. \ ' 

t Hercsies,'boot XXX. serct.'fJ. ""**'•'■"* '" ^ 
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servaaee of the sabbath ; and that tln^ irtue eiie«ii«f9 
to St Paul, r^arding him aa an intruaer who aoughl 
to oyertum everything. In short, they were heretics ; 
consequently, they strove to defame their enemiefiy an 
excess of wnkh party spirit and superstition are. too 
often guilty. . r 

St. Paul, too, calls them '< false apostles,- deositful 
workers/'* and loads them witb abuse. In his Letter to 
the Philqppians, he calls them dogs.f 

St. Jerome asserts that he was bom at Gisceala, a 
town of Galilee, and not at Tarsus.^ Others dispute 
his having been a Roman citizen ; because at that ti^ie 
there were no Roman citizens at Tarsus, nor at Galgala, 
and Tarsus was not, a Roman colony until about a 
hundred years alter. But we must believe the Acts of 
the Apostles, which were inspired by ihe Holy Ghost, 
and therefore outweigh the testimony of St. Jerome, 
learned as he might be. 

Every particular relative to St Peter and St Paul is 
interesting. If Nicephorus hajB given us a portrait of 
the one, Uie Acts of St. Thecla, which, though not ca- 
nonical, are of the first century, have furnish^ us with 
a portrait of the other. He W|is, say these Acts, short 
in stature, his head was bald, his thighs were crooked,: 
his legs thick, his nose aquiline, his eyebrows joined, 
and he was full of the grace of God. — StcUurd breviy &c. 

These Acts of St Paul and St. Thecla, were, ac- 
cording to TertuUian, composed by an Asiatic,, one of 
Paul's own disciples, who^at first fit them forth under 
the Apostle's name ; for which he was called to account 
and^ ^splaced, — ^that is, excluded from the assembly; 
for, the hierarchy not being then established, no one 
could, properly speaking, be displaced. 

Und^ what Disciplme did the Jpatki ^nd Primitise 

It appears that tiiey were all equal.. Equality was 

* U. Corinthiaot, chap. xi. r. 13. f Cba^; iii. v. 2. • 

X St.Jeroinc^£pisU^taPhilei»on. 
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fte^«lt'pftiid:|)le of taie Esaehiaiis, the feka]5ites,llie 
Ttiehtp^tte, (fee discipfes bf 'John, and especially those 
6f Jesiil GhHSt; livhoiricirlcaiedtt fnoire than oncei 

- St. Bartifibii, who was rioi; one 6f th^ Twelve Apo^s- 
tlei, gavte his Voic6 along with flieir^i. St. Patil, who 
was still less a chosen apostle during the Hfe oFJesu^, 
irot oftl^ was equal to theni, but lidd a sort erf 'ascen- 
dancy ; ht nidely tebuTces St, PefteJr. 

When they are dsfe'toMed togeflifef, *re find ariidn^ 
thdin no supefior . Thef e Was no presld}n&, lidt ^^eti in 
ttitri. They did riot at first cafl them^lves feistipps. 
St. Peter gwed tiie name of hUkop, ot t&e eq^tiiyiifent epi- 
thet, only to Jesus Christ, whoii he calls the tn^e'cjtbr of 
iinHs.* Thw natne of itispedot cfr \tMoj^ WaS afterWacfds 
gfveh to t!i6 attcieritd, ^B6iri we call prUns; but. With 
BO ^erfeftKrtiy, no d%nity; ho distinctive mafS of pre- 
eiifrhehce. 

It was the office of the ancients 6r Hders to 'distribute 
flie alms, "i^e younger df them Were (fto^eh by a pJur 
Mif^ of foices, to derve thie taK1^3,+ and were se- 
ytii lirSi Wmbfer; §ill which cfearly v&ifie'fe the Vcifetts in 
cbifetoh.t 

- Of jtirtWifefidnf, 6f pd^^r, bf comMnd, ridt Ae feast 
IrttceistbB^fottrid. 

. lif is true thdt An^nisis ind SiprpTfira T^ere stfuck 
tf^iwi fbY ibt giving ali tlietf money to St. Petfer, but 
rt^Odi^ng a ^ail part fb^ th^it own ^lAedi^te wahts^ 
iidt*«mt coAfes^ff it— fot coi-nipthi^, by d tHfiing 
fm^lio6A, ib^'iaikctity '6f tMiV gifts ; but it fs fabt St. 
"teii^ ^o coMetrins them, ft is IrKe that hie flfvines 
Al&tlMEIafl fkult; he feprdacli^s faim With it, aiid t^Hs 
mk Mit^ hk& \Wdi to the "fliAj GHdst;^ sifter ^bich 
Ananias falls dowtt dead. Then coriies Sapphita*; and 
Peter, instead of warning, interrogates her, which 
seems to be the action of a judge. He makes her fall 
ftrto flie snkreby laying, " TJeUme whcffter ye sold the 
land for so much.'' TOe we made the same answer 
tt her husbdhd. ' It is astonishing thi^ i^e did not, on 
reaching the place, learn her husband's death — ^divt no 

♦ Epistle i. chap. ii. f AjcMf ^^ap. vi- v. 2. 

% Acts, chap. y. % See Church. 



had informed het of it-^-U^at ^ ^ i^t.Qbffifve ! 

terror and 'tui|[iu1t w^ich such a death Wi9i oavi^ I 

sionjed, and/ above aU,' the mortal fear l^fi.t ui% 

ers of justice should t^l^ cognizancf; of it a^ of i|^ 

der. It is strange that this lYoman should |i9t havf 

1 the hou^e wi^h her cries^^ but^ h^vQ t^een ^i|X^iiJf] 

Togated, as in a court of justic^^ whp^e i^ilence. u^ 

ily enforced, ft is i^tjll more extrap^diAaiy that 

IT should have said to Her, '* Behold the f<^tQ^ them! 

:h have carried thy hiisband out s^t th^ dpPFi 9^4* 

I carry thee out,^ — on wliich ihe sentenp^ ^aa. 

intly executed. ' j^pthbg csin ipore. r^ftei^j^bl^ a 

linal hearing "before a despotic judg^. 

ut it must be considered that $t. reter.is here.Qoljf. 

oi^gan oCJFesus Christ ajid the Holy. Ghpi^t; . that it 

them that Ananias and. his wife have lie^> m^ ii i;|^ 
^ who punish them with sudden death ;— ^thai, in-, 
1, this miracle was worked for the purpose of tenri- 
g all such as, while.giving their goods to the Church, 

saying th^t they We giveo, ^, keep 9Pm^tlMPg 
i for profaAe i^ses. Thj^ j udicioujs C^e|^ shoirs m^ 

thjs fathers' and ^e commentators differ about the. 
ation of the^e two. primitiye Christian^ \!r%>8e sin 
dsted in simple though culpstble reticence, 
e this, as ijt m^^, it i^ cert£^n tl>at the app^tle^, had 
jurisdictioji, no ppw^er,> no authprity, bii^t that oS: 
uasiopj, which i8 the ^^^st of aU> and upon, whiqb 
y otW is foundei '. 

iesides*, ij appears frpQi this v^ty. s^tory.thi^t the, 
is tian^ lived in cpmmon. 

i^hen two or three of thei^ were gathered together^ 
is Christ ^a^,in thf5 mids^t of them. They, could all 
e receive tji^ Spirii. Jesu^ wai tiheif Ujue, their. 
I superior); h^ tjaa.s^id.t^ thei|i-r- 

Be not y^. 92dled Rabhi: fri;. ojae, ia^ v<pr. masf^r, 
a Christ: /and" 5ill.y^ ve brethren. And caH no 
I your fBXh^Ji uppu eyth,; for oiie i? ypjgif iath^, 
ch is inh^a;vep, Neitfiej; be ye cidled masteca^ fpr 

is your. mastj^r, even Christ. . . 

. . * M%ttb^nr« chap. %xnl. 
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' 'In the timie of the apostles/there was no ritdal, no 
Ikurgy, there were no fixed hours for assembling, no 
^eremonies. The disciples baptised the catechnmenSy 
Had breathed the Holy Ghost into their mouths,* as 
Jesus Christ had breathed upon tiie apostles; and as,' 
in many ehurches, it is still the custom to breathe into 
die mouth of a child when adiQinistering baptism. 
Such were the beginnings of ChKstianity. All was 
done by inspiration — ^by enthusiasm, as among itke 
fherajpeutcie and the Judaites, if we may for a mo- 
ment be permitted to compare Jewish societies, now 
become reprobate, with societi^' deducted by Jesus^ 
Christ himself from the highest heaven, where He sat 
at the right hand of his Father. 
" fime brought nectosary changes : the Church being 
^xterfded, strengthened, and enriched, had occasion for 
new laws. 

APPARITION. 

"' It is not at all uncommon for a person under strong 
emotion to see that which is not; In 1726, a wotnan 
in London, accused of being an accomplice in' her 
husbandV murder^ denied the' fact; the 'dead man's 
coat was held up and shaken before her ;. her terrified 
iinagination peSented the huisband himself to .her 
view; she felt at his feet, and would have embraced 
liim. ' ^e told the jury that she had seen her husband. 

It is not wonderful that Theodoric saw in the head 
of a fish, whicli was served up to him, that df Symma- 
chus, whom he had assassinated — or unjustly executed ; 
for it is precisely the same thing.' 

Charles IX., after the massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
saw dead bodies and blood, not in his dreains, biit in 
the convulsions of a troubled mind seekin^gfor sleep in 
vain. His physician and his nurse bore witness to 
it. Fantastic visions are very frequent in hot fevers. 
This is not seeing in imagination ; it is seeing in reality. 
The phantom exists to him who has' the perception of 
it If the gift of reason, vduchsafed to the human 

• John, chap. xx. v. 22. 



clus^;^|e^ 1^^ M^ ]»an4 . tQ^nept tli^^se^ U)pfttjp|Q8., .all 
^^4 i^^^^^tiQ^Mi Wpuld Ij^ m an almost coif^Unaal 
^ifojl^tp, «^ il{ ^xf9«^ bi^ impossible, to cure> them, . 
t IS e3p^t^llj in u^t middle atate^ betwii^ sleepbg 
I ^akingi- t^t ^, mflamed brain s^eak unagiii^, 
^t^,»p^ ^«^» aowds whick i)ioI)ody utters* F^ar, 
^9 gJ^i^^r i^i^ra^ ace the pamtciia wj^o^trace the pic«, 
is l^efore ^ns^t^d, imaginations, 'the ej^ whi^h 
3 sparks ia tiie uigHt, wnen,accideQt;^iIy pri^ssed. in 
trtaia dire|9^Q,.ia W ^i^aj^ im^e.of the disorders 
iie^bfiai^^ .. . ^ ' 
^^o t]^Q]aiff^ dpubts^ tl>f^^f|;b tb^sei^atnral causes 

M^if^fOf p^n^p kdi^ suc>metime& unit^ bia divine 
uence. To thia tbe Ol^i an4i the Nqw Testament 
r am{^ testimony, ^roy^ence^ has. deigned to 
>loy; t)^Q] ;j^pai;(]fi<>naT--thesfi yisjopa, in feyoHi^ ot 

Jews, who were, tnei^ ita cherished people, 
t may hp that^ in the course: ot tim^, j^Qipe really 
US spuls, deceived by ih^r enthu|^my hay^ believed 
t, thf^ b^4 rf^yeidlri^m' ai^ i^tifi^atis^communication 
b Cod ^^'^ which, they ojni^d only to t}ie^r inflamed* 
igii^^^^^,; In. s^ph) ca^Si ^^^^. is i^^ of the 
ice Qjfi an lineal, n^^o^ .ca^d* ^Pf^mUy of a^ good 
»iqlaB. . 

The. atoiri^i of .iipp^f itioijist af«^ if^punver|4)le. It is. 
i tQ.hai^.bef»ti. 'm Qfmaeqp^pe- o} aoy a^paxitipn, 
\. S,U Thfiodo^ ip .tKe^ b^gi^ning of the fourth cen* 
y, ¥r^nt,aQd^B6t^re to thi^ temple, of . Amasia, iMid. 
need tfc taa^b^ . It i» very 4}tcly, that, God* did.ivpjt. 
Qi;ipiand thU ^tion^ ii^ itself sQ) crimii^fil, l^y which, 
eral citizens peiri^4 ^^s ¥^9h expend; all the 
ristia«A,tq a jup^ reyenj^., 

3od.fl»i^t.pernHt St-^P<^ia|pi^nne tp appfear to St, . 
^dea,; fi^r t}ieref T^sujte4» nOj diaturhiance to the. 
te, W^.w^ ^ denjo t}ia^ J.c!aus.Christ might ajp* 
ir U^ St Vi9^rj. Pv^ft th^^ St. Benedict^ aa,w the 
x\ of SjU.Gwwaiiiv^iOft Cap^?^ carr^d up to hearV^n 

angcis;;. |^:|d th«t t9ii^o.inonk,% afterwards saw the 
il of St« B^edict) wailwiyg; on a carpet extended 
m. heaytt. ti^MiuioLCafifiiaw is. not quite so 

jy tobeUeve* ^ n , 

' s3 
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It may likewise, w^cmt any offence tn our ^ugtwftf 
r^gioBi be doubtedj whether St. Buchemi« vftd con- 
ducted by an' aingel into hell* trhene he saw Cfearie* 
l^artel's soul; and whether a holy hermit of' Italy 
»ftw die fioul of Dagobert chained in a*boat by devils/ 
who Vffxe floggiog it without mercy; for>^ after alf, k is 
riitJier difficult to explain satisfactorily how a soiil*cah 
walk upon a carpet, how it can be chaihed in a boat^ 
(»r how it can be flogged*. ' ' •• « ^ 

But, it may very well be, that heaited brains have 
had sndt visions; from age to age we have a thoiisand 
mstances of them. One must be very enlf^htened to 
distinguish, in this prodigious nwrtber of visicriis> those 
which came from God hunsel^ frtoi tko«e whiGh were 
purely the offspring of imagmation. 

The illustrious Bossuet relates, in his toierai oration 
over the Frmoess Palatine, two vision^ whidi acted 
powerfully <yi ^aX princess, and detem^ied the whole 
eondiict of her kttier years. These heavettly visions 
must be. believed, since they are regarded as such by 
the dieereet and learned Bishop of Meauix, who peiie- 
trated into all the depths of theology, aad-eten under- 
took lo'lift the veil which covers tl^ ApocaJyps** - 

. H$ says, then,* that the Princess Palatine*, having 
le^t f^ hundred thousand francs to her siirt^rthe Queen 
of Poland, ^Id the dudiy of R^telds fbramllion, and 
married her daughters advantageoudy. ^ H^ppy ac- 
cording to die world, but unfortunately doubting the 
truths of the Christian religion, she was btou^it back to 
her conviction, and to the love of tiiese inefiS>le truths, 
by two visions. The furst was a dream, in which a mair 
born blind told her that he had no idea of light, and 
that we must believe the word of others iil: things of 
which We cannot ourselves conceive. The second arose 
fVoih a tiolent shock of the membranes and fibres of tiie 
brmn in an access of fever. She saw • a hen running 
after one of her chickens, wMch a dog held in his 
moi^th. The Prmcess Psialine snatched Ihe chide 
from the^dog ; oh which, a voice cried out, '^Oiv6 him- 

I ■^— — I III! I I I III <■■ III. I I 

• Qramuu JFkmi^et, p. 3 10, el seq. fditioii of 17401 ' 
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'khiscfaiokea'; if you depme him- of his food, he 
1 not w«toli as he ought.'' But 'die princess ex- 
imed, " No, I will never give it haek." 
This chfcken was the soul of Anne of 
ncess Palatine; the hen was die Church ; and t 
C was die Devil. Anne of Gonzaea, who was never 
give back the chicken to die «fog, was ejicacioiu 
ce, , 

Bossuet preached diis funeral oration to die Carme- 
nuna of the faubourg St. Jacques^ at Paris, before 
whotie house of Cond^ ; he used these remarkable 
rds — *^ Hearken; and be especially careful not to 
LT with contempt die order of die divine warnings, 
I the conduct of divine grace."* 
The reader, then, must peruse this story with the 
ne reverence with which its hearers listened to it 
ese extraordinary workings of Providence are like the 
acles of canonised saints, which must be attested 
irreproachftble witnesses. And what more lawful 
)onent cam we have, to the apparitions and visions 
the Princess Psdatbe, than die man who employed 
life in distinguishing truth from appearance ?-^who 
abated vigorously against the nuns ' of Port-Royal 
the formulary — against Paul Ferri on the cate- 
sm-— against the minister Claude on the variations 
the Citurch — against Doctor Dupin on China — 
linst Father. Simon on the understanding of the 
Ted text-'-against Cardinal Sfondrate on predesti- 
ion — against the Pope on the rights of the Gallican 
irchr^against die Archbishop of Cambray on pure 
1 disinterested love. He was not to be seduced by 
\ nam^s, nor the tkles, nor die reputation, nor the 
ileeties of. lus .adversaries. He related this fact; 
irefotehe believed it Let us ioin him in his belief^ 
spite of the raSle^ which it has occasioned. Let 
adore the secreta of Providence : but let us distrust 
\ wanderings -of the imagination, which Malle* 
mche cailcfd kt'folie dm l&gis: For these two visions, 
corded to the Princess Palatine^ are not vouchsafi^d 

everyone, 

Jesus Christ appeared to St Catharine of Sienna;. 




23^ JUKMAIM^^. 

ImespckM^ilw, ai»d,5w.h^,a ring., Qgl^a 
apparitioix is. to be rienerated, fyr it i^, aUe^jb^ liy 
mbnd of Capaa^ £«iieKal^ of ' ^^^ ' • 



cimfessed ter, as deo by ?<>J^ Vrbai^ VI. /bxd. it ia 
ejected by the leaoaeJ.Fleuijr, autbor,of the Ecdfe^^r 
tical History. And a ypupg womaiiy v^bp^sboiUdxip^ 
Bpastof l^pip^ cofitractod sw^ a. ipaixiag^)^' inigjxt re-; 
ceiye as a iiuptial present a place in a lunatic asyli^xn^ 

The appearance of MiQ4h£r, A^g^lic% abbj^s^vofj^prtn 
R^oyaV, to Slister porotny, i^ i:dat^by,a nwfi ot v^pM 
|reat>i»ght amoQ^ the %n^ |h^ S\^}^. JD^ifo^^, 

author of; the Memtnres.4^ Porktif. , , A^j^th^^ -AAg^Uca^ 
long allteir W 4^th, ca^V a^d se^^ W^elf ip U)q 
dhnrch of Port-Royaly io W old pJL^, witbiher crpMec 
i^ her band. She comiDancjied^ that Sis^'^ D6rp'{iiy 
should be sent fi^r^ and,tp her abe to)fl te^rrible.secret^^ 
"Ant the testimony.ofthU DuirQss.e.is of less^^tc^ht than 
that of Rayi^abtid pt Capjua, apdt Pope. UrJ)j^jL' Vl^;, 
which, however, Vave not l^een fplrinaUy xeceiyed.. - . 

The, writer of th&abo^ paragra,phs. h$^. sinc4ri^ 
the Abbe tanglet's fovir.wlupafis oa AppaiitiQn% and 
Clinks he ought not to. tfLlije. anything, from thep. )i^ 
is,, cpnyihced of all the, apparitions, vi^yifiedby 1^. 
churqh.; but h^ Ifas aoio^e doubts, about the otheijii,! 
until tl^y. are aiithiehlically recog;ni%ed. The Cordeliers. 
Em4,' the.^acoltuas, the. Jansenisjbs, aji4 the H^oUnistsu 
have all had their apparitions and their, miraples* 
•* Ili^cos int^r muro$, peccatur et^extra/' t 

A^P^ARANCE. 

AuE all appearances deceitful? Have our senses 
been 'given us only to /keep us in continual' delusion ? 

•..Sjee Vision atiii.^AM PI mes. 

f The recedt Essays of the dpctori AUercon apd Ffm^t l|»vf!. 
ver^ instructively developed tb^ pfiysic^l source of the ^^lusion 
Mrtiich t$ he)^ so pleasantly exhibited by Voltaire. It W reiiifirk- 
able, or rather it' is not remarkable/ that the HsMyf its and our 
aiithor Bgr^ in the causes of/ so hrach of tte imli^nafy at is 
Dot founded on imposture, for we appreheiMi thM allunpr^- 
oioed and unclouded minds arrive at toe same concjpsion, witn- 
out hav^i^ J[>een led to i^ by t|ie more exact inforiiianoQ of the 
tfvo physicians.<i^T, * ' ' - ' ' ■ ' . . 



iverydung error? Do we life in a drettBy sur* 
aded by 'shadowy cbimeras ? We see the tvn self 
% when he is already below the horiion: before he 
yet risen, we see him appear. A square tower 
ns to be round. A straignt stick, thrust into the 
er, seems to be bent. 

'ou see your jface in a mirror, and the image i4>pears 

>e behind the glass : it is, however, neither behind 

before it. This glass, which to the sieht and the 

ch is so smooth and even, is no other ttian an un- 

al congregation of projections and cavities* The 

St and fairest skin is a kind of bristled net-work, 

openings of which are incomparably larger than the 

>ads, and enclose an infinite number of minute 

rs. Under this net-work there are li<{]iiors inees* 

tty passing, and from it there issue continual exha- 

ons which cover the whole surface. What we call 

^ is to an elephant very smaH; and what we QpiU 

all, is to insects a world. , - 

rhe same motion v^hich would be rapid lo a snaili 

aid be very slow in the eye of an eaglet Tins rock, 

icbr Is impeniBftrable by steel, is a sieve consisting of 

re pores than matter, and containing. a thousand 

mvLCS of prodigious width leading to its cenixe, in 

ich are lodged multitudes of animals, wluch may, 

au|;lrt we know, think themselires the masters of 

; universe. 

Nothing is either as it appears to be, or in the place 
ere we believe it to be. 

Several philosophers, tired of being constantly de- 
ved by bodies, have in their spleen pronounced 
t bodies do not exist, andthat there is notiiing real 
: our minds. As well might they have concluded 
t, all appearances being false, and the nature of the 
il being as little known as tiiat of matter, there is no 
lity in either body or soul. 

Perhaps it is this despair of knowing anything which 
( caused some Chinese philospphers to say, that 
thing is the beginning and the end of all things. . 
This philosophy, so destructive to being, was well 
>wn in Moli^re's time. Doctor Macphurius repre^' 
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me , . .. _ , . ..^ ,. . 
sucbl)eing really th^ c^^/' 

But at the {treseht daj^ a cqmic bc^w^ is uo|t an acgu-* 
menty though it is sometimes bettec t^^nan argument; 
aud thei^ ia p^n as. much pJ[easv.£e in^od^L^. after 
ti^th ^ m, laughiug ^j. philosc^jUy. 

Tou do 90t' S"9ft the i;iet-woiJt, the 4:aviti6ft, tb^ 
Uirpads, the ineqiialities, the exhalation^, of. thai whit^ 
W^ delicate skin which ypu idoUz^., AmmaU a thou-^ 
i^(^.f^mes le^^'tha^ qi.m^te dispem all the^e. ofajectii 
iylucb escape yo|ir.\isigj;^; they lo<lge, f^ftd, a^dtxavei 
IppiJLJt^ them, ^ m aa ^tensive, coHutTYt ahd thosa 
Oft ttf right 9xv^ at§^ p^rfect^yjgijioTaAt that there are 
creatiji^e^ of tjiejr pw^ 9g|?fji^f o», tfie left. K ypuVex^ 
^o^un£otrtuQa^ as to aee i^hat the|j^ ^^^.^Quz d^anniiig 
^km wpuldsjtrikeyo|i wi^hp^^^ ' : 

' The harmony of a* concert, tp which, yoi} Ustieif with 
delight Xfimt naYe on pertain classy, of buiivte (|ni- 
inal$. tihe effect <^ terrible tlifunder ; and p^^ihapa it 
k^U them. We see, touch, hear, feel things^ only ii^ 
&e way. in which they ought to be Q^n, touched^ 
l(f ai:d, or felt ^y ourgelyes. 

All 18 m due prpportion^ The laws of oj^tic^^ wUf^ 
sl^qw you an object in tHie water where ii ^s qq^ and 
break a' right line, are in entire accordance yflfh thos^i 
which mtke the aun appear to you with a.' dia^tQi: of 
two feet, although it is a million times larger dvaii tj^ 
ef^th.' To ae^ it in its true dimension^, would r^i^ulre 
^ €^.e collecting his. rays ajt an angle a& gre^t a^ ni§ 
^L^, which i^ impcvssible. 'Our senses, th.ea, as;^^ 
i^Tjich morp than they decejv;e us, / *. ,j . 

' Motion, time, hardness, softness, dbiensions^ disp^ 
tance, approximation^ strength, weakness, appearT^ 
ances of whatever kind, —aft is relative. And tifno hajSk 
<fi:eate^d these relations ? 

A-PROPOS, 

Ai-L great successes, of whatever kind/ are found^ 
upoathiiigs done or sidd drpropo9. 
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mold of Brescia, John tiass, and Jerome of 
pie, did not come qtitfe d-^rojM: the people were 
:hen sufficiently enfightened; the liivention of jprlnt- 
iiad not then laid th^ abdi^s coihplained of before 
syea of every one. Btit when men be&an fo read 
hen Ae populace, trhb were soHcitoaJ to escape 
fator^, but lit the same tiiiie wished not to pay too 

for indnlgenceiSy b^gan to opbn their ^yes, the re- 
lers of the sixteenth century camfe quite d-^ropoi, 
8ucc(^^ded. 

has been elsewhere observed, that CfomweH unddr 
abeth or Charles the Second, or Cardinal De Reti 
n Louis XIV. governed by himself, would have 
I v€*ty ordinary persons. . . 

[ad dte^ar been bom in the time of Scipio Airica- 
, he w^'uld not have subjugated the Roman cbm^ 
iwealth ; n6r #6uld Mahom^, could he rise again 
be present day, be nfiore than sheriff of lVf6cca. But 
irchiih^es and Virgil wefre restored, one would still 
the best inathematician, the Other the best poet of 
country. 

ARABS; 

AND, OCCASIONALLY, O* tA't io6*K OP lOt. 

F any one be desirous df obtaining a thorough 
►wledge of the antiquities of Arabia, it may be pre- 
led that he will gain no more information than about 
se of Auvergne and Poitou. It iJs^ however, certain^ 
t the Arabs were of some consequence long before 
hornet. The Jews themselves say that Moses mar- 
I ah Arabian wotnan ; ahd his father-in-law Jethro 
ms to have been a man of great ^ood sense* ^ 
VIecca is comiidered, and not without reason, as 
J of the most ancient cities in the world. It is, in- 
d, a proof of its antiquity, that nothing but super*, 
ion could occasion the building of a town on such a 
)t ; for it is in a sandy desart, where the water is 
Lckish, so that the people die of hunger a^d thirst, 
e country a few miles to the east is the most de- 
htful upon earth, the best watered and the most 
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iertjUe^ There the Arabs shoi|ld ha^e built, a&d wA, at 
Meeciu But it was enough for dome chariatany some 
false ptophet, to giye out his reveries, to make. of 
if ecca a sacred spot aud the resort of neighbouring 
nations. Thus it was that the temple of Jupiter Ammon 
was built in the midst of sands. 
, Aiabia extends from north-^east to south-west, from 
the iiesart of Jerusalem to. Aden or Eden, about the 
fiftieth degree of north latitude. It is an immense 
country, about three times as large as Germcmy. It 
is yery likely that its desarts of sand were brought 
thither by die waters of the ocean, and that its manne 



gulphs were once fertile, lands. 
The 



lie belief in this nation's antiquity is favoured by 
the circumstanee that no* historian speaks of its having 
been subjugated. It was not subdued even by Aleai- 
ander, nor by any king of Syria, nor by the Romans. 
The Arabs, on the contrary, subjugated a hundred 
nations, firom the Indus to the Garonne ; and, having 
afterwards lost their conquests, they retired into their 
own country, and did not mix with any other people. 

Having never been subject to nor mixed with other 
nations, it is more than probable thai they have pre- 
served their mamiers and their language. Indeed 
j^rabic is, in some sense, the mother-tongue of aU. Asia 
its for as the Indus; or rather the prevailing tongue, 
for mother-tongues have never existed. Their genius 
has never changed. They still compose their Nights' 
Entertainments, as they did when they imagined one 
Bac or Bacchus, who passed through the Red Sea 
with three millions of men, women, and children ; who 
stopped the sun and moon, and made streams of wine 
issue forth with a blow of his rod, which, when he 
(Siiose, he chanced into a serpent. 

A' nation so isolated, and whose blood remains un- 
mixed, cannot change its character. The Arabs of the 
desart have always been given to robbery, and those 
inhabiting the towns been fond of fables, poetry, and 
astronomy. 

It is said, in the bistoridd preface to the Koran, that 



bsn: $mf oiie of tbeir tribes had 41 good poel^ th^ 
ther tribiBfl Mvei^ia^dto seod^depetties to 'that one <m 
hick God' had voilohsaled to b«ttoir sc^ great a gift. 

The tribes assetnWed every year^ by i6presefitatiTeV> 
I an open place named OeadC where vereet' were re^ 
ted, nearly in the same wajai is nOw doae at Rome 

the garden of: the aeademy of'the Aseadti; and this 
isttnn bo Atinned until the time of Mahemdt. In iiis 
aae^ each one posted his Tefseaon the dobr<ef -the 
mpje of Mefeca. : * f 

Labidy ton of Rabia, was regarded as'lbci^HoaMr of 
lecca;^ but, .having seen the. second chapter x>f the 
oran, which Mahomel^ had posted, he feli on, his 
lees before iiimv and. said, .^ O Mohaijnraed^ son of 
bdallah, ) wm of Motalib, son' of Achem, thinii att 1 
•eafter : poet tban I-Mhou ait dijubtlesa the'mophet 

Qod.^: \ .. = •• « ..-^ •• ' '■' ^ : ' -•• 

The Arabs. of Maden, Na'id, and' Sanaa^' were no 
BS'.^eriecous than those of the desart were adi^ted 

plandet. Among them, oioe friend was diidamoimd 
he had refuse^ his assistance to another. 

In their cblkctictt of versesy eiditled Togi^ud, it is 
lated/that ^' one day, in the temple of Mecca, ibvee 
rabsi were dmpixting on generosity, and fiiendsbip^ 
id could noiagreeas to^ wiucb, among those who tba&i 
t the g^ates^ flocamples^of these yirtnes^desarrsd Uie 
reference. Some .were for- AbdaHah^ sontaf: Cbafer, 
ide to MsJiomeib; others for Kais, son of Saad^ and 
hegs %r.Arabad» of the tribe of As/ Afiber ar lon^ 
\»^^(U!^ they agreed to send a iViend of AbdaUab to 
m, ^ fcifiild of KaAS to Kaas, and a friend of Arabad 
> Ambadf to tr^i: them. all three, ond^ to come and 
ake^heirire^rV to the assembly. 

'' Then the friend of AbdaUi^ went and. said io 
m^^Soiik'pf iteruitiek.of Mabomety I am. on a:jdur- 
3y, and^^m 'destitute of dvery tiding/. Abdailahwai 
i^anted: on Jiia camel loiuiedwiihc^^ be 

i%nr\oniM^ <i^itli all speed, gairi&h/nL hid ;came]>.ahd 
itum^d home on foot. ^ ,, 

^V T]i^.j^Q0J9(i)¥eiil topiake aj^oaitiQn tb bis fiiend 
[ais, son of S^d. Kais )¥as still asleep, and one of 

VOL. r. * T 
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liis domestics adced the traveller whnt he wanted. 
The traveller answered, that he was the friend e€ 
Kai's, and needed his assistance. The domestic said to 
him^ '* 1 will not wake my master ; but here are seven 
thonssffid pieces of gold, which are all ^at we at pre- 
sent have in ^e hoaae« Take also a earned from the 
stable, and a slave ; these will, I think, be suiieient for 
you until you reach your own house/ When Kais 
awoke, he chid the domestic for not having given more. 

^^ The third repaired to his friend AnU)ad of the 
tribe of As. Arabad was bHnd, and waoi commg out 
of his house, leaning on two slaves, to pray to Qod 
in the temple of Mecca. As soon as he hSaird his 
friend's voice, he said to hkn — ^ I possess nothing but 
my two slaves; I beg that you will take and sell^em; 
i will go to the temple, as well as I can, with my stick.' 

*^ 'Hie three disputants, having returned to the as- 
sembly, £sithfully related what had happened. Many 
praises were bestowed on Abdtdlah son of Gia^Sir, on 
kais son of Saad^ ^md on Arabad of the trR>e of As : 
but the preference was given to Arabad." 

The Arabs have seveml tales of this kind $ but our 
western nations have none. Our romimces are not in 
this tastCk W« have, indeed, several which turn upon 
trick alone, as those of Boccado, Guzman d'Alfarache, 
Gil Bias, &c. 

On Job, th6 Arab. 

!t is clear that the Arabs at least possessed noble 
and exalted ideas. Those who are most conversant 
with the oriental languages, think that the book of 
Job, which is of the highest antiquity, was composed 
by an Arab of Idum«ea. The most clear and indubita-^ 
ble proof is, that the Hebrew translator ha$ left in his 
translation more than a hundred Arabic words, which, 
apparently, he did not understand. 

Job, the hero of ttie piece, could not be a Hebrew ; 
for he says, in the forty-second chapter, that having 
been restored to his former circumstances, he divided 
his possessions equally^ among his sons and daughters, 
which' is directly contrary to the HM>rew law. 



[t 18 moat lihel]r tiMit, if tbb book Ii4d been composed 
er tJie period at which we place Moses, the autboVi 
0. speaks of so many thmgs, and is not sparing of ex- 
plesy would have mentioned some one of the as* 
isbing prodigies woiked by Moses, which wore, 
ibtletis, known to aU the nations of Asia, 
n the v^ first <^hsj4err Satan appeara before Ood^ 
r asks perlnission to tempt Job, Scrfaa was un«» 
^wn in the Pentatevicb; it was a Chaldean wordi 
I fresh proof that the Arabian author was in the 
^hbourhood of Chaldea. 
t has been tfaoaght that he might be a Jew, because 

Hebrew tianslator haa piU Jehovah inetend of El^ 
Bel, or 8adai. Bat what man of the least informa* 
I does not know that the word Jehovah was common 
the Pbcenicians, the Syrians, the Egyptians, and 
ry people of the neighbouring countries? 
)b yet stronger proof— :OBe to which there is no rcply» 
the knowledge of astronomy which appears in ti»e 
ik of Job. Mention is here made of the constetla<^ 
18 which we eaU Aretunis, Orion, the Pleiades, imd 
n of thoae of ^< the chambers of the south/'* Now, 

Hebrews had .no knowledge of the sphere; they 
I not even a term to express astronomy; but the 
lbs, like the Chaldeans,, have always been famed for 
ir skill in this science, 

[t does, then, seem to be thoroughly proved, that the 
>k of Job cannot have been written by a Jew, and 
.t it was anterior to all the Jewish books. Philo and 
lephus were too prudent to count it among those of 

Hebrew canon. It is incontestably an A^ian pa* 
lie or allegDrv* 
rhis is not all : we derive from it some knowledge of 

customs of the ancient world, and especially of 
Eibia. Here we read of trading with the Indies,t 
x)mmerce which the Arabs have m all ages carried 
, but which the Jews never even heard of. 
Here, too, we see th«t the art of writing was in great 
tivation, and that they already made great book8.t 

^ Cbap. U. V. 9. f Chap. XYviii. r. 16. X Chap. xxxi. 

t2 
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It canndt be denied that the commentator Calmet, 
|(rofound as he is, violates all the rules of logic in pre^ 
tending that Job announces the immortality of the sou) 
and the resurrection of the body, when he says — 

" For I kiiow that my Redeemer liveth. And though 
after my skin — ^worms destroy this body, yetinmyflesb 
shall I see God. But ye should say. Why persecute 
we him ? — seeing the root of the matter is found in me/ 
Be ye afraid of the sword : for wrath bringeth the 
punishment of the sword, that ye may know there is a 
judgment."* 

Can anything be understood by those words, other 
than his hope of being cured ? The immortality of the 
soul, and the resurrection of the body at the last day, 
are truths so indubitably announced in the New Testa- 
ment, and so clearly proved by the Fathers and the 
Councils, that there is no need to attribute the first 
knowledge of them to an Arab. These great mysteries 
are not explained in any passageof the Hebrew Penta- 
teuch; how then can they be explained in a single 
verse of Job, and that in so obscure a manner ? 
Calmet has no better reason for seeing in the words of 
Job the immortality of the soul and me general resur- 
rection, than he would have for discovering a disgira^e- 
ful disease in the malady with which he was affiicted. 
Neither physics nor logic take the part of this 
commentator. 

As for this allegorical book of Job : — it being man- 
ifestly Arabian, we are at liberty to say that it has 
neither justness, method, nor precision. Yet it is per- 
haps the most ancient book that has been written, and 
the most valuable monument that has been found on 
this side the Euphrates. 

ARARAT. 

A MOUKTAiN of Armenia, on which the Ark rest- 
ed. The question has long been agitated, whether 
the Deluge was universal, — ^whether it inundated the 
whole earth without exception, or only the portion of 

* Chap. xix. V. 35, ^c. 
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\e earth which was then known. Those who havf 
lought that it extended only to the tribes then exist* 
gy havefounded their opinion on the inutility of floodr 
g unpeopled lands, which reason seems very plan* 
ble. As for us, we abide by the Scripture text, 
ithout pretending to explain it. But we shall take 
eater liberty with Berosus, an ancient Chaldean 
riter, of whom there are fragments preserved by 
bydenus, quoted by Eusebius, and repeated word for 
3rd by George Syncellus. From these fragments we 
id, that the Orientals of the borders of the Euxine, in 
Lcient times, made Armenia the abode of their Gods. 
1 this they were imitated by the Greeks, who placed 
eir deities on Mount Olympus. Men have always 
nfounded human with divine things. Princes built 
eir citadels upon mountains; therefore they were 
30 made the dwelling-place of the Gods, and became 
cred. The summit of Mount Ararat is concealed 

mists ; therefore the Gods hid themselves in those 
ists, sometimes vouchsafing to appear to mortals in 
e weath^. 

A God of that country, believed to have been 
iturn, appeared osxe day to Xixuter, tentii king of 
laldea, — according to the computation of Africanus, 
>ydenus> and Apollodorus, and said to him — 
'^ On the fifteenth dav of the month Oesi, mankind 
all be destroyed by a deluge. Shut up close all your 
itings in Sipara, the city of the sun, that the memory 

things may not be lost. Build a vessel; enter it 
th your relatives and friends ; take with you birds 
id beasts ; stock it with provisions: and, when you are 
ked, ' Whither are you going in that vessel?' answer, 
To the Gods, to beg their favour for mankind/ " 
Xixuter built his vessel, which was two stadii wide 
id five long ; that is, its width was two hundred and 
ty geometrical paces, and its length six hundred and 
enty-five. This ship^ which was to go upon the 
lack Sea, was a slow sailer. The flood came. When 

had ceased, Xixuter let some of his birds fly out ; 
it, finding nothing to eat, they returned to the ves- 
I. A few days auerwards, he again set some of his 

T 3 
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birds at liberty /and they returned widi muci in then: 
claws. At last they went, and returned no more, 
^xuter did likewise : ^he quitted his ship, which had 
-perched upon a inountain of Armenia, and he was seen 
no more : the Gods took him away. 

There is probably something Historic in this lable. 
The Euxine overflowed its banks, and inundated sdm^ 
portions of territory ; and the King of Chaldea hastened 
to repair the damage. We have in Rabelais tales no 
less ridiculous, founded on some small portion of truth'. 
The ancient historians are, for the most part, serious 
Rabelais. 

As for Mount Ararat, it has been asserted that it 
was one of the mountains of Phrygia, and that it was 
called by a name answering that of ark, because it was 
enclosea by three rivers. 

* There are thirty opinions respecting this mountain. 
How shall we distinguish the true one? That which 
the inohks now call Ararat, was, they say, one of the 
limits of the terrestrial paradise, — a paradise of which 
we find but few traces. It is a collection of rocks and 
precipices^ covered with eternal shows. Tourneifort 
went thither by order of Louis XIV. to seek for plants. 
He says &at the whole neighbourhood is horrible^ and 
the mountain itself still more so ; thM he found snow 
four feet thick, and quite crystallized ; and that there 
areperpendieular precipices on every side. 

The Dutch traveller, John Struys, pretends that he 
went thither also. He tells us that he ascended to the 
very top, to cure a hermit afflicted with a rupture. 
" His hermitage," says he, " was so distant from the 
earth, that we did not reach it until the close of the 
seventh day, though each day we went five leagues." 
If, in this journey, he was constantly ascending, this 
Mount Ararat must be thirty-five leagueik high. In the 
time of the Giants' war, a few Ararats piled one upon 
another would have made the ascent to the moon quite 
easy. John Struys moreover assures us, that the her- 
mit whom he cured presented him with a cross made 
of the wood of Noah's ark, Tournefort had not this 
advantage. 
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ARIANISM. 

The gpreat theological disputes, for twelve hundrtd 
iars, were all Greek. What would Homer, Sophocles, 
emosthenes, Archimedes, have said, had they wit- 
issed the subtle cavillings which have cost so much 
ood? 

Arius has, even at this day, the honour of being re- 
irded as the inventor of his opinion, as Calvin is con« 
dered to have been the founaer of Calvinism. The 
ride in being the head of a sect, is the second of this 
orld^s vanities ; for that of conquest is said to be the 
rst. However, it is certain that neither Arius nor 
alvin is entitled to the melancholy glory of invention, 
he quarrel about ^e Trinity existed long-before Arius 
>ok part in it, in the disputatious town of Alexandria^ 
here it had been beyond the power of Euclid to make 
len thiiiik calmly and justly. There never was a peo- 
le more frivolous than the Alexandrians ; in this re- 
pect they far exceeded even the Parisians. 

There must already have been warm disputes about 
he Trinity ; siiice the patriarch who composed the 
Llexandrian Chronicle, preserved at Oxford, assures 
IS, that the party embraced by Arius was supported by 
wo thousand priests. 

We will here, for the reader's convenience, give what 
s said of Arius in a small book which every one may 
lot have at hand. — 

Here is an incomprehensible question, which, for 
nore than sixteen hundred years, has furnished exercise 
:or curiosity, — ^for sophistic subtlety, — ^for animosity, — 
for the spirit of cabal, — for the fury of dominion, — ^for 
the rage of persecution, — for blind and sanguinary 
fanaticism, — for barbarous credulity, — and wliich has 
produced more horrors than the ambition of princes, 
which ambition has occasioned not a few. Is Jesus 
the Word ? If he be the Word, did he emanate from 
God in Time or before Time ? If he emanated from 
God, is he co-eternal and consubstantial with him, Of 
is he of a similar substance ? Is he distinct from him, 
or is he not? Is he made or begotten ? Can he beget 
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in hb turn? Has he paternity? or productive virtue 
without paternity? • Is the Holy Ghost made? or be- 
gotten? or produced? 4>r prociedUng frOn the Father? 
or proceeding from the Son? or proceeding from hoth ? 
Can he beget ? can he produce ? is his hypostasis C9n- 
(lubstantifd with the .hypostasis of the Faiditr and the 
Son ? and how is it that, having the same nature — the 
same essence as the Father and the Son» bei^annotdo 
the same things done by these persons who are himself ? 
These questi^ns^ so far. i^ove reason, certainly 
needed the decisioit of ati infallible chureh. 

The Christiains sophisticated, ^d^^iJIed, bated» and 
excommttnicated one another, for some of these dogmas 
inaccessible to human intellecti before the time of 
Arius and Athanasius; The. Egyptian Greeks were 
remarkably clever ; ^ &ey would split a hair into four ; 
but on this occasion they isplit it only into three. Alex^ 
aodrosi Bishop of Alexandria, thought proper to preach 
that God, being necessaxily individual — single^-^-a mo«> 
nade in the strictest sense of the word, this mouade is 
trine. 

The priest Arius, whom we call Arius, was quite 
scandalized by Alexdndros'smonade, and explained the 
thing in quite a different way. He cavilled in part like 
the priest Sabellious, who had cavilled like the Vhiy* 
gian Priaxeas, who was a great caviller. 

Alexandros quickly assembled a small council of 
those of his own opinion, and excommunicated fail 
priest. Eusebitts, bishop of Nicomedia, took the part 
of Arius. Thus the whole church was in a Same. 

The Emperor Constantine was a villain; I confess 
it : — a parricide, who had smothered his wife in a bath, 
cut his son's throat, assassinated his father>«in-*law, his 
brother-in-law, and his nephew; I cannot deny it: — a 
man puffed up with pride, and immersed in pleasure ; 
granted : — a detestable tyrant, like his children; tran* 
seeU : — ^but he was a man of sense. He would not haVe 
obtained the empire, and subdued all his rivals, had he 
not reasoned justly. . 

When he saw the flames of civil war lighted among 
the scholastic brains, he sent .die celebrated Bishop 
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lus with' dissuasWe letters to the two belligerent 
(ides. ** You are great fools/' he expressly tdls 
(m in this letter, ^< to quarrel about things which you 
not understand. It is unworthy the gtavity of your 
oistry to make so much noise about so trilling a 
tter/'* 

By ^* so trifling a matter/' Constantine meant not 
at regards the Divinity, but the incomprehensible 
inner in which they were striving to explain the 
ture of the Divinity. The Arabian patriarch who 
ote the History of the Church of Alexandria, makes 
;ius, on presenting the Emperor's letter, speak in 
ariy the rollowing words — 

" My brethren, Christianity is but just beginning to 
joy the blessings of Pf&ce, and you would plunge it 
to eternal discord. The Emperor has but too much * 
ison to tell you, that you quarrel about a very trifling 
itter. Certainly, had the object of the dispute been' 
sential, Jesus Christ, whom we all acknowledge as 
ir legislator, would have mentioned it. Crod would 
>t have sent his son on earth, to return without teach- 
g us our catechism. Whatever he has not expressly 
Id us, is the work of men, and error is their portion; 
!sus has commanded you to love one another ; and 
)u begin by hating one another, and stirring up dis- 
)rd in the empire. Pride alone has given birth to 
Lcse disputes; and Jesus your master has commanded 
3u to be humble. Not one among you can know 
hether Jesus is made or begotten. And in whatdoes 



* A professor io the University of Paris, who has written a 
[isiory of the Lower Empire, takes care oot to give Coostan- 
ne's letter as it is, and as it is g^iven by the learned author of 
le Dictionary of Heresies. «• That good prince," says he, 

ani[nate4 W paternal tenderness, concludes with these wordt 
-< Give, me back my days of serenity and nights of quiet.'"—, 
le repeats Constantiue*s compliments to the bishops ; but be 
hould also have repeated his reproaches. The epitliet of good 
rince befits Titus, Trajan, Antonine, Aurelius, and even Jaliaif 
he PAii^A^A^r—- who shed no blood bnt that of the empire's 
nemies, while he was prodigal of his own, — but not Constan-*. 
ine, the most ambitious, the vainest, and most voluptuous of 
nen, and at the same time the most perfidious and sanguinary, 
r^i^ is not writing history; It is disfiguring it. 
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his BfttUre concern you, prcmd^d yotir own isto4)«5ii^ 
a&d ^reftsonable ? Wbat Isaa the vam soiBUce of^oipdd 
to do .with the morality \irhich should ^ide youf 
aqitions ? Yoq cloud our doetrinea wi^ mysteries--^ 
you, who were deigned to strengthen religbn l^ jftouF 
virtues. Would you leave the Christian religi<»i a 
Q^ass of sophistry 1 Did Christ come for this ? Cease 
to dispute^ haml^e yourselves, edify one another, clothe 
Uie naked, feed the hungry, and pacify the quarrels of 
families,»*-instead of giving scandal to the whale ^npire 
by your disaensioiis/* 

. ^t Qsi)ift addressed an ohstinate auditory. ' The 
council of Nice was assembled, and the Roman empire 
was torn by t ispiritoil civil war. • Hiis: war brought X>n 
othei<s, and mutual persecution has continued from a^ 
to age, unto 1h» day* 

iSe melancholy part of the affair was, that Its soon 
as the council was ended, the perseculion began? 
but -Constantine, when he opened it, did not yet loiow 
how. heshduld.act, nOr upon whom the persecutions 
should fytl. He was not a Christian^ though he was 
at the head tof the Christians. Baptism alone theD 
coniititut«d Christianity, and he had not been bap^ 
tized ; .he had evea re^-bnflt the Temple of Concord ab 
Rome. It was, doubtless, perfectly indifferent to him 
whethJer Alexander of Atexandtia, • or Eusdbiiis of Ni-> 
eomedia and the priest Arius, were right tnr wrong ; it ig 
quite evident, from the letter given above, that he had 
a profound contempt for the dispute. 

But there happened that which &1^<^^ happens and 
always will happen in every court. The enemies of 
those who were afterwards named Arians, accused 
Susebius of Nicomedia of having formerly taken part 
with Licinius against the Emperor. " I have proofs 
of it,*' said Constantine in his letter to the church of 
Nicomedia, ** from the priests and deacons in his tr^n 
whom I have taken," &c» 

Thus, from the time of the first great coundl} in* 
tngue,6ftbal, and persecution were established, together 
with the tenets of the church, without the power to 
derogate from their sanctity. Constantine gwir% the 
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apds of those who did not believe in the eoiiiiil>^ 
intiality, to those who ^ad belieto in it, confiscated 
e property of the dissenters to his own profit, and 
ed his despotic power to exile Alius and his parti^^ 
IS, who were not then the strongest, it has ereh 
m said, that, of his own private autiioritT, he con- 
nned todeath whosoever ^honid not bum mt wridn|;s 
Arius ; ^ but this is not true. Constantine, prodig^ 
he was of human blood, did not carry his cruelty to 
mad and absnrd an excess, «s to order his execu- 
tiers to assassinate the man wha should keep aii 
-etical book, while he suffered the heresiarch to live. 
4t court everjTthing soon chang*es^ Several non* 
isubstantial bishops, wi^ some of the eunuchs and 
women, spoke in favour of Arius, end obtained the 
ersal of the Utire^d^-cacheL The same l^m^ has 
leatedly happened in our modem courts, on smular 
;asions. 

The celebrated Eusebius, bishop of Csssarea, known 
his writings, which evince no great discernment, 
Dngly accused Eustatius, bishop of Antioch, of 
ng a Sabellian ; and Eustatius accused Eusebius of 
ng an Arian. A council was assembled at Antioch ; 
sebitts gained his cause; Eustatius was displaced; 
1 the See of Antioch was oiiered to EuseUus, who 
aid not accept it ; the two parties armed against 
h other ; and this was the prelude to controversial 
r<&re. Constantine, who had banished Arius for not 
ieving in the consubstantial son, now banished 
statius for believing in him ; — ^nor are such revolu- 
is uncommon. 

lU Athanasius was then bishop of Alexandria : he 
tild net admit Arius, whom the Ea^ror had sent 
.her, into the town, saying that " Arius was excom* 
nicated; that an excommunicated man ought no 
ger to have either home or oomntry ; that he could 
ther eat nor sleep anywhere; and that it was better 
>beyGod than man/' A new council was fbrthwidi 
d at Tyre, and new leitres^de'eackei were issued, 
lanasitts was removed by the Tyrian fathers, and 
lished to Treves. Thus Arius, and Athanasius his 
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gtealent .«fteiay,.w^e* condemned in tum:by a ma^ 
who was Qot yet a Christiaii. 

The two factions alike employed artifice, fraud, and 
iCalumny, according to ^e old ^ and eternal usage. 
Constantine le|l them to dispute and cabal> for he^ had 
other occupations. It was at that time tlj^t this good 
prmce asiAssinated his son, bis wife, and his nef^ew 
the young Lioinius, the . hof^ of the empire, who was 
not yet twelve years old, 

. Under Gonstantine, Arius's party was constnEmtly 
yictorious. The opposite party hiave unbluslMngly 
written, that one day St. Maearius, oqc of ^ i^e jmost 
a^dcffit followers of Athanasius, knowing . that Arius 
was on the way to the cathedral of Constantinople 
followed by several of his brethren, prayed so ardently 
^Q God to confound this heresiaroh, that God could 
not resist the prayer; and immediately all Arius's 
bowels passed through his fundament — ^which is imposr 
sible. But at length Arius died. 

Gonstantine followed him a year afterwards ; and, 
it is said, he died of leprosv. Julian, in his CeeaafS, 
says. that baptism, which this emperor received a few 
hours before his death, cured no one of this distemper. 
. As his children reigned ^ter him, the flattery of the 
Ro^nan people, who had long been slaves, was carried 
]to. such an excess, that those of the old religion made 
him a god, and those of the new made him a saint. 
His feast was long kept, together with that of his mo* 
ther. 

. After his death, the troubles occasioned by the sin- 
gle word consubstantial, agitated th^ empire with re^ 
newed violence. Constantius, ^on and successor to 
Gonstantine, imitated all his father's cruelties, and like 
him held councils ; which councils anathematized ome 
another. Athanasius went over all Europe and Asia, 
to support his party ; but the Eusebians overwhelmed 
him. Banishment, imprisonment^ tumult, murder, and 
assassination, signalized the close of the reign of Con* 
stantius. JuUan, the Church's mortal enemy, did his 
utmost to restore peace to the Church, but was unsuc- 
cessful. Jovian j and after him Valentinian, gave entire 
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yertj of conscience; but the two parties ftccepled it 
ily as the liberty to exercise their hatred and their 
iry. 

Theodosius declared for the Council of Nice : b«t 
e Empress Jnstina, whomgned in Italy, lUyria, and 
rrica, as guardian of the young Valentinian, proscribed 
e great Council of Nice; and soon after, the Oolhs, 
mdals, and Burgundians, who spread tfaemselTes 
er so many provinces, finding Arianism established 
them, embraced it in order to gorem the conquered 
tions by the religion of those nations. 
But the Nicean ^euth having been received by the 
Siuls, their conqueror Clovis followed that commu- 
m for the very same reason that the other barbarians 
d professed the faith of Anus. 
In Italy, the great 'Dieodoric kept peace between the 
o parties ; and, at last, the Nicean formula prevailed 
the East and in the West. 

Arianism reappeared about the middle of the six- 
mth century, tavoured by the religious disputes which 
sn divided Europe; and it reappeared armed with 
w strength and a still greater mcredulity. Forty 
atlemen of Vicenza formed an academy, in which 
ch tenets only were established as appeared necessary 
make men Christians. Jesus was acknowled^d 
the Word, as Saviour, and as judge ; but his divini- 
, his consubstantiality, and even the Trinity, were 
nied. 

Of these dogmatisers, the principal were Lselhis 
cinus, Ochin, Pazuta, and Geiitiiis, who were joined 
Seryetus. The unfortunate dispute of the latter 
th Calvin is well known ; they carried on for some 
16 an interchange of abuse by letter. Servetus waa 
imprudent as to pass through Geneva, on his way 
Germany. Calvin was cowardly enough to have 
n arrested, and barbarous enough to have him con- 
mned to be roasted by a slow fire — ^the same punish- 
jnt which Calvin himself had narrowly escaped in 
ance. Nearly all the theologians of ihat time were 
turns persecuting and persecuted, executioners and 
(tims; ' 

VOL. I. v 



The tsaae Calvin AoUciteyd * the death of QeptilU a^ 
O^oev^. Hefou^d five s^^vQpa^a. P^ ^iibacril^ thai 
Gentilis deserved to perish ia the flames. Such horroi^ 
w^e worthy of that abominable age. Gea^Us waa put 
in pri$ioa, an^ wa^ on the point of Whig burned Uto 
Servetus : but he was b<^ttw adyi^ed ^an tii^e Spajaiard ; 
he retracted, bestowed th^ mo^t ridiculous prjai^s on 
Calvin, and wai$ saved. But W had afterward^ iim ill 
fortune, through not havifig niade iea^vkB with a be^i]^ 
of the caiiitpn ofBeruQ, to be, arrested a^ $in Ani^, 
There were witn^&se» who deposed that he had ^aii 
thi^t the words ir^ify^ es^mce, f^osia^f were nol to 
^e found in the Scriptures ; and) on this ^eppsUiQii, ^ 
judgea, who ware jt§ ignorant of the lueatMng o{,,l^p§$'. 
tasis as himself, condemned him, withpii^ %t ^ fUEgfitfiG^ 
the question, to lose his head. 

Faustus Socinus, nephew to liS^lii^s Socinus, and hi^ 
companions, were more fortunate ii^ G^mapiy; t^Qy 
penetrated into Silesia ^nd Poland, f(;>unded churdbes 
there, wrote, preached, a]^d were successful: Vut a% 
length, their religion beiqg div^$ted of ^io^tpfit eyerj^ 
mystery, a^d a philosophical and pe^t^ful ratheis thaq^ 
a militant sect, they iirere abandoned ; and the Jesuits, 
who had inore ioilueijLce, persecuted and( dispers(^ 
them. 

The remain;^ of this sept jn Poland, Q^maA^yy ^nd 
Holland, keep, quiet smd concealed » hut iii £ag)a(id 
the sect has re-appeared with gpreater strength ap4 
edit;. The. great N^wtpa and J^pek^ 'eiBJ>raped'it« 
Samuel Cla?ke, the celet^ated rector of St Japies's, 
and author of ^Ix e3(pe^^^t book. cm the ai^istence fif 
God| openly dfcl|u^ed himself ai^ AriaB„ ai^d hi^.discU 
plea are very nuo^^rous. He would never attend hia 
parisVchiircg on th^ day whan th^ At^^ua^ian cr^ed 
was r^ted. In the course of l^s work wiU be 9ew 
the subtleties which all these obstina^^. person^, who 
were not so much Christians as philosophers^ oppoeed 
to the purity of tb^ Catholie faith. 

Although sutnong the theologians of London there 
was a large flock of Arians, the public i^ind there haa 
been more occupied by the great mathematical truths 



fltscovered by Narton, «Ad the metaphysielil wifidom 
of Looke^ 6iflpatei on ooasubttaoitiuity appear rerj 
dttH to pMlotophari. The same thin^ happened to 
Newton in England a» to ConieiUe in Prance^ whose 
Perthariie, Th^odoie, and R^uell de Vers, wete for* 
gotten, while Cinna was alone thought of. Kewton 
was looked upon as GodV interpmter, in the ealcula<> 
tion orflaxions, the laws of ^ravttatlon^ and the imtnre 
of light. On his d^th, his pall Wad borne by the 
peers and the ckancrtlor of tiie realm, and his remains 
were laid near the tornbn of the kings — ^than whom he 
is toore revered. Servetns, who id said to hate dis^ 
oovered the oircnlation of the blood, waa roasted by a 
alow file, in a little town of die Allobroges, ruled by a 
theologiaoi of Picardy. 

ARISTEAS. 

StkiAtL men for ever be deceived hk the moit indif- 
fef ent ae Well aft the most serious thingft ? A pre* 
tended Aristeatf would make us believe that he had the 
Old Teftt&ment translated into Greek for the use of 
Ptolemy Philadeiphu»— just as the Duke de Mbntau- 
sier had eommentaries written on the best Latin au* 
thors for the use of &e Dauphin, who made no use of 
them. 

Accorditig to this Aristead, Ptolemy, burning with 
desire to be aequaiated with tiie Jewish books, and to 
kik>w thofte laws vrhich the meanest Jew in Alexandria 
could have translated for fifty crowns, determined to 
send a solemn embassy to the high-priest of the Jews 
of Jerusalem; to deliver a hundred and twenty thou- 
sand Jewish slaves, whom his father Ptolemy Soter had 
made prisoners in Judea: and, in Order to assist them 
in perfoming the journey agreeably, to give them 
about forty crowns each of our money — amounting in 
'ti^ whole Uy fourteen milMons, four hundred thousand 
of ouT'bvres. 

Ptolemy did not content himself with this unheard- 
of liberahty : he sent to the temple a large table of 

♦ About 576,000f.— T. 

u2 
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massive goM, enriched all oyer with precious stones, and 
ha4 engraved upon it a chart of the Meander, a river of 
Phrygia,* the course of which river was marked with 
ri4>ies and emeralds. It is obvious how charming snch 
a chart of the Meander must have been to the Jews^ 
This table, was loaded with two immense golden vaseB> 
still more richly worked. He also, gave thirty odier 
golden and an infinite number of silver vases. ' Never 
was a book so dearly paid for; the whole Vatican 
library might be had for a less amount. 

Eleazar, the pretended high-priest of Jentsalem, 
sent ambassadors in his turn, who presented only a 
letter written upon fine vellum in characters of goU; 
It was an act worthy of the Jews, to give a Int of 
parchment for about thirty millions of livres.t 

Ptolemy was so much delighted with Eleazar's style, 
that he shed tears of joy. 

The ambassador dined with the king and the diief 
priests of Egypt. When grace was to be .said, ttiie 
Egyptians yielded the honour to the Jews. 

With these ambassadors came seventy-two interpre- 
ters, six from each of the twelve tribes, who haa all 
learned Greek perfectly at Jerusalem. It is really a pity 
that of these twelve tribes ten were entirely lost and 
had disappeared from the face of the earth so .many 
ages before ; but Eleazar the high-priest found them 
again, on purpose to send translators to Ptolemy. 

The seventy-two interpreters were shut up in the 
island of Pharos ; each of them completed his transla- 
tion in seventy-two days, and all the translations were 
found to be word for word alike. This is called the 
Septuadnt or translation of the Seventy, though it 
should nave been called the translation of the Seventy- 
two. 

As soon as the king had received these books, he 
worshipped them — he was so good a Jew. Each in- 

* It is, however, not at all uDlikelv that instead of a |^an of 
the course of the Meander, it was tnat which in Greek was 
called a m<ii»4lffw-a knot of precious stones. - Still, it was a 
▼ery fine present. 

t 1,200,000/. sterling.— T. 



tefpmlet redeived thtee taknts of goMr knd there 
were ieot to the hig^gacrificer, in return for hki parek- 
ihenty t0n€6«iehe» of ittrer, a crown of gold, censert ahd 
cops of gold^ a vase of thirty talents of stiver— *that nr, 
of the weight of about sixty thousand crowns, with ten 
purple robes, and a hundred pieces of the finest linen. 

Nearly all this fine story is fkithfnlly repeated by 
tiie faistorisDi Josephus,. who never exaggerates any* 
thing. St. Justin improves upon Josephus; he says 
that Ptofetny applied to King Herod, and not to the 
highrpriest Eleanur. He makes Ptolemy send two 
ambassadors to Herod^^^-whidi adds much to the mar- 
TeUousness of the tale; for we know that Henyd was 
not bom until long after the reign of Ptolemy PhiladeU 
l^nis. 

It is needless to point out the profusion of anachfo-' 
nisofts in these and all such romances, or the swarm of 
contradictions and enormous blunders into which the 
Jewish author fails in every sentence : yet this fable 
wasr regarded for ages as an incontestable truth ; and, 
the be^ to exercise the credulity of the human mind, 
ev«ry writer who repeated it added or retrenched in 
his own way — so that, to believe it all, it was necessary 
to believe it in a hundred difierent ways. Some smile 
at these absurdities which whole nations have swsd-^ 
lowed, while others sigh over the imposture. The 
infinite div er sity of these fiedsehoods mnftiplies the fol- 
lowers of Democritus and Heraclitus. 

ARISTOTLE. 

It is not to be believed that Alexander's preceptor, 
chosen by Philip, was wrong-headed and pedantic, 
Philip was assuredly a judge, being himself well-in- 
formed, and the rival of Demosthenes in eloquence^ 

AfuiQiWi Logk, 

^ Aristotle's logic — ^his art of reasoning, is so much 
the more to be esteemed, as he had to deal with the 
Greeks, who were coiitinually hc^ngcaptious argu- 
ments; from which fault his master Plato wa^ even 
less exempt than others. 

u 3 
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Take, for example, the article by. which, in the 
PhsedoD, Plato proves the immortality of the soul : 

" Do you not say that death is the opposite of life ? 
Yfes. And that they spring from one another? Yes. 
What then is it that springs from the living? The 
dead. And what from the dead? The living. It is, 
then, from the dead that all living things arise. Con- 
sequently, souls exist after death in die iiilemal re- 
gions." 

Sure and unerring rules were wanted to unravel 
this, extraordinary nonsense, which,, through Plato's re- 
putation, fascinated the minds of men. 

It was necessary to show that Plato gave a loose 
meaning to all his words. 

Death does not spring from life ; but the living man 
ceases to live. 

The living springs not from the dead, but from a 
living man who subsequently dies. 

Consequently, the conclusion that all living things 
spring from dead ones, is ridiculous. From diis con- 
clusion you draw anodier, which is no way included 
in the premises, — ^that souls are in the infernal regions 
after death. 

It should first have been proved that dead bodies are 
in the infernal regions, and that the souls accompany 
them. . 

. There is not a correct word in your argument. You 
should have said — That which thinks has no parts; 
that which has no parts is indestructible : therefoi% the 
thinking faculty in us, having no parts, is indestruc- 
tible. 

Or — ^the body dies because it is divisible : the soul 
is indivisible : therefore it does not die. Then you would 
at least have been understood. 

It is the same with all the captious reasonings of the 
Greeks. A master taught rhetoric to his disciple, on 
condition that he should pay him the first cause that 
he gained. 

. The disciple intended never to pay him. He com- 
menced an action against his master, saying — I will 
never pay you anything; for, if I lose my cause, I was 
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not to pay jou until I had gained it; and if I gain it, 
my demand is» that. I may not pay you. 

The master retorted the argument, saying — If you lose, 
you must pay ; if you gain, you must also pay ; for our 
bargain is, that you shall pay me after the first cause 
that you haye gained. 

It is eyident that all this turns on an ambiguity. 
Aristotle teaches how to remove it, by putting the ne- 
cessary terms in the argument.— 

A sum is not due until the day appomted for its 
payment : — 

The day appointed is that when a cause shall have 
been gained : — 

No cause has yet been gained : — 

Therefore the day appointed has not yet arrived : — 

Therefore the disciple does not yet owe anything. 

But not yet does not mean never. So that the disci- 
ple instituted a ridiculous action. 

The master, too, had no right to demand anything, 
since the day appointed had not arrived. He must 
wait until the disciple had pleaded some other cause. 

Suppose a conquering people were to stipulate that 
they would restore to the conquered only one half of 
their ships ; then to have them sawed in two, and 
having thus given back the exact half, were to pretend 
that they had fulfilled the treaty. It is evident that this 
would be a very crimiilal equivocation. 

Aristotle did, then, render a great service to man- 
kind, by preventing all ambiguity ; for this it is which 
causes all misunderstandings in philosophy, in theology, 
and m public affairs. 

The pretext for the unfortunate war of 1756 was an 
equivocation respecting Acadia.* 

It is true that naturd good sense, combined with the 
habit of reasoning, may dispense with Aristotle's 
rules. A man who has a good ear and voice may sing 
well without musical rules; but it is better to know 
them. 

♦ Now NovR Scotia.^T. 
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His Physics. 

They are but little understood; but it is more than 
probable that Aristotle understood himself^ and waa 
understood in his own time. We are strangers to the 
language of the Greeks ; we do not attach to the same 
words the same ideas. 

For instance, when he says, in his seventh chapter^ 
that the principles of bodies are matter, privation^ an4 
form, he seems to talk egregious nonsense ; but such 
is not the case. ' Matter, with him, is the first principle 
of everything — the subject of everything — indifferent 
to everything. Form is essential to its becoming any 
certain thing. Privation i& that which distinguishes 
any being front all those things which are not in it. 
Matter may, indifferently, become a rose or- an amide ; 
but, when it is an apple or a rose, it is deprived of all 
that would make it silver or lead. Perhaps this truth 
was not worth the trouble of repeating ; but we have 
nothing here but what is quite intelligible, smd nothing 
at all impertinent. 

The " act of that which is in power," also appears 
a ridiculous phrase, though it is no more so than the 
one just noticed. Matter may become whatever you 
will — fire, earthjwater, vapour, metal, mineral, animal, 
tree, flower. This is all that is meant by the expres- 
sion, act in power. So that there was nothing ridicu- 
lous to the Greeks in saying that motion was an act of 
power, since matter may be moved ; and it is very likely 
that Aristotle understood thereby that motion was not 
essential to matter. 

Aristotle's physics must necessarily have been very 
bad in detail. This was common to all philosophers, until 
the time when the Galileos, the Torricellis, the Guertckes, 
the Drebels, and the Academy del Cimento, began to 
inake experiments. Natural philosophy is a mine which 
cannot be explored without instruments which were 
unknown to the ancients. They remained on the 
brink of the abyss, and reasoned upon without seeing its 
contents. 
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Aristotle's Treatise on Anmali. 

His reseaiiches relative to animals were, on tbe con- 
trary, the best book of antiquity, because here Aristotle 
made. use of his eyes. > Alexander famished him liitb 
all the rare animals of Europe, Asia, and Africa. This 
was one fruit of his conquests. That hero spent in this 
way immense sums, which at Uiis day would terrify all 
the guardians of the. royal treasury, and which should 
immortalise Alexander's glory, of which we have al- 
ready spoken. 

At the present day, a hero, when he has the misfor- 
tune to make war, can scarcely give any encouragement 
to the sciences ; he must borrow money of a Jew, and 
consult other Jews, m order to make the substance of 
his subjects flow into his coffer of the Danaides, whence 
it escapes through a thousand openings. Alexander 
sent to Aristotle elephants, rhinoceroses, tigers, lions, 
crocodiles, gazelles, eagles, ostriches, &c. ; and we, when 
by chance a rare animal is brought to our fairs, go and 
admire it for sixpence, and it dies before we know any- 
thing about it.* 

Of the Eternal World. 

Aristotle expressly maintains, in his book on heaven, 
chap, xi., that the world is eteriial : this was the opi- 
nion of all antiquity, excepting the Epicureans. He 
admitted a God — a first mover ; and defined him to be 
'^ one, eternal, immoveable, indivisible, without qua- 
lities."t 

He must,, therefore, have regarded the world as 
emanating from God, as the light emanates from the 
sun and is co-existent with it. 

About the celestial spheres, he was as ignorant as 
all the rest of the philosophers. Copernicus was not 
yet come. 

* The French g^vemmeiit has effectually wiped away thi$ 
reproach by the establishment of the National Museum, and 
the Jartiin des Plantes^ the finest collection in the world.— T. 

f Book vii. chap. 12. 
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Hit M^tapklfsies: 

. God being the first mover^ he gives motkm to the 
soul. But what is God, and what is the soiil^ accord*- 
ing to him? The sOul is an enidechia** It is, says 
he, a princit>le and an act — ^a nourishing, feeling, and 
i^asoning power. This can only mean that we hare 
the faculties of nourishing ourselves, of feeling, and of 
reasoning. The Greeks no more knew what an en^ 
teleekia was than the South^sea islanders ; nor have our 
doctors any more knowledge of what a soul is. . v 

His Morals* 

Aristotle^s morals, like all others, are very good ; fof 
there are not two systems of morality. Those of 
Confucius, of Zoroaster, of Pythagoras, of Aristotle, 
of £pictetus, of Antonine, are absolutely the same. 
God has placed in every breast the knowledge of good^ 
with some inchnation for evil. 

Aristotle says, that to be virtuous, three thin^ are 
necessary — ^nature, reason, and habit; and nothmg is 
more true. Without a good disposition, virtue is too 
difficult: reason strengthens it; and habit renders 
good actions as familiar as a daily Exercise to which 
.one is accuitoii^ed. 

He Numerates all the virtues, and does not fail to 
place friendship among them. He distinguishes friends 
ship between equals, between relatives, between guests^ 
and between lovers. Friendship springing from th^ 
rights of hospitality is no longer known amodgst us* 
That which among the ancients was the Sacred b6nd 
of society, is, with us, nothing but an innkeeper's 
reckoning; and as for lovers, it is very rarely now-a-days 
that virtue has any thing to do with love. We think 
we owe nothing to a woman to whom we have a thou- 
sand times promised everything. 

It is a melancholy reflection, that our first doctors 
have never ranked friendship amon^ the virtues — ^have 
scarcely ever recommended friendship; but, on the 

* Book ii. chap. 0. 



contrary, have often seemed to breathe enmity^ like 
tyrants, who dread all associationfl. 

It is, moreover, with very good reason that Aristotfe 
fixes all t^e virtues between the two extremes. He 
was, perhaps, the first who assigned them this place. 

He expressly says, that piety is the medium between 
atheism and superstition. 

His Rhetoric. 

It was, probably, his rules for rhetoric and poetry 
that Cicero and Quintilian had in view. Cicero, in 
his Orator, says, that '' no one had more science, 
sagacity, invention, or iudgment" Quintilian goes so 
far as to praise, not only the extent of his knowledge^ 
but also the suavity of his elocution — tuwikUmn elo- 
quendL ' 

Aristotle would have an orator well-informed re- 
specting laws, finances, treaties, fortresses, garrisons, 
provisions, and merchandise. The orators in the par- 
liaments of England, the diets of Poland, the states of 
Sweden, ih^pregadi of Venice, dsc. would not find diese 
lesspn^ of Aristotle unprofitable; to other nations, 
perhaps, they would be so. 

He would have his orator know the passions and 
manners of men, and the humours of every condition. 

I do not think there is a sipgle nicety of the art 
which has escaped him. He particularly recommends 
the citing of instances where pubhc affairs are spoken 
of; nothbg has so great an effect on the minds of 
men, 

What he says on this subject proves that he wrote 
his Rhetoric long before Alexander was appointed cap-, 
tain-general of the Greeks against the Great King. 

If, s^ys he, any one had to prove to the Greeks that 
it is their interest to oppose the enterprises of the King 
of Persia, and to prevent him from making himself 
master of E^ypt, he should first remind them, that 
Darius Ochus would not attack Greece until Egypt 
was in his power; he should remark that Xerxes ha4 
pursued the same course; he should add, that it was 
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not to be doubted that Darius Codomatitius would do 
the same; and that, therefore, they must not suffer hua 
to take possession of Egypt. 

fte even permits, in speeches delivered to great 
assemblies, the introduction of parables and fables: 
they always strike the multitude. He relates $ome 
very ingenious ones, which are of the highest anti- 
quity, as the horse that implored the assistance of 
man to revenge himself on the stag, tod became a slave 
through having sought a protector. 

It may be remarked that,* in the second book, where 
he treats of arguing from the gteater to the less, he 
gives an example which plainly shows what was the 
opinion of Greece, and probably of Asia, respectTng 
the extent of the power of the gods. 

" If," says he, " it be true that the gods them- 
selves, enlightened as they are, cannot know every- 
thing, much less can men." This passage clearly 
proves, that omniscience was not then attributed to the 
Divinity. It was conceived that the gods could not 
know what was not ; ' the future was not ; therefore, it 
seemed impossible that they should know it.' This is 
the opinion of the Socinians at the present day. 

But to retiim to Aristotle's Rhetoric. — What I shall 
chiefly remark on in hisl>ook on Elocution and 'Diction 
is, the good sense With which he condemns those who 
would be poets in prose. He would have pathos; but 
he banishes bombast, and proscribes useless epithets. 
Indeed, Demosthenes and Cicero, who followed his 
precepts, never affected the poetic style in their 
speeches. The style, says Aristotle, must always be 
conformable to the subject. 

Nothing can be more misplaced than to speak of 
phyl^ics poetically, and lavish figure and ornament 
where there should be only method, clearness, and 
truthr^it is the quackery of a man who would pass off 
false systems under cover of an empty noise of words. 
Weak minds are caught by the bait, and strong *mi]Mls 
disdain it. 

Amongst us, the foneral oration has taken posses- 



jrioa of the poetic ^U\e iii pjrose; but this branch of 
oratory coasUting almost entirely of exaggeration, it 
seems privileged to borrow the ornaments of poetry. 

The writers of romances have sometimes taken this 
licence. La Calpren^de was, I think, the first who thus 
transposed the hmits of the arts and abused this faci- 
lity. The author of Telemachus was pardoned throueh 
con«idetation for Horner, whom he imitated, though he 
CQuld not make verses, and still more in consideration 
of his morality, in which he infinitely surpasses Homer, 
who has n<Maie at all. But he owed his popularity 
chi^y to the criticism on the pride of Louis XIV. and 
the hairshness of Louvois^ which, it was thought, were 
discoverable in Telema^us. 

Be this as it may; nothing can be a better proc^ of 
Aristotle's good sense and good taste, than his having 
assigned to everything its proper place. 

Jristotle on Poetry. 

Where, in our modem nations, shall we find a natu- 
fal philosopher, a^ geometrician, a metaphysician, or 
even a moralist, who has spoken well on the subje^^t of 
poetry? They teem with the nances of Homer^ Virgil, 
Sophocif^; Ariosto, Ta^so, and so many others, who 
have charmed the world by the harmonious produc- 
tions of theit. geAius, but thev fe^l not their beauties; or 
if they feel them^ they woula annihilate thenu 

How ridiciJous is i| in Pascal, to say — 

'< As we say poetical beiiUty, we should likewise say 
geometrical beauty, and medicinal beauty. Yet we do 
not say so ^ and the reason is, that we well know what 
is the object of geometry, and what is the object of me- 
dicine, but we do not kn^ow in what Uie peculiar charm, 
which is the object of poetry, consists. We know not 
what that natural model is, which must be imitated ; 
and for want of this knowledge, we have invented cer- 
tain fantastic terms, as age of gold, wonder of the age, 
fatal wreath, fair star, j&g. And this jargon we call 
poetic beauty." 

The pitifulness of this passage is sufficiently obvious. 
We know that there is nothing beautiful in a medicine, 

VOL. I. X 
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nor in the properties of a triangle ; and that we apptjr 
the term beautiful only to that which raises admiratioti 
in our minds and gi^es pleasure to our senses. Thus 
reasons Aristotle; and rascal here reasons very ill. 
Fatal wreath, fair star, have never been poetic beauties. 
If he wished to know what is poetic beauty, he had 
only to read. 

Nicole wrote agamst the stage, about which he had 
not a single idea ; and was seconded by one Dubois^ 
who was as ignorant of the belles-lettres as himself. 

Even Montesquieu, in his amusing Persian Letters^ 
has the petty vanity to think that Homer and Virgil are 
nothing in comparison with one who imitates with spirit 
and success Dufr6ni's Siamois, and fills his book with 
bojd assertions, without which it would net have been 
read. ^^What," says he, '^are epic poems? I know 
them not. I despise the lyric as , much as I esteem 
the tragic poets." He should not, however, have des- 
pised Pindar and Horace quite so much. Aristotle did 
not despise Pindar. 

Descartes did, it is true, write for Queen Christina a 
little divertmement in verse, which was quite worthy of 
his matiere carmelee, 

Mallebranche could net distinguish Comeille's '' Qu'il 
mourAt,'* from a line of Jod^le's or Qarnier's. 

What a man, then, was Aristotle, who traced the 
rules of tragedy with the same hand with whkh, he had 
laid down those of dialectics, of morals, of politics, and 
lifted, as far as he found it possible, the great veil of 
nature! 

To his fourth chapter on poetry, Boilean is indebted 
for these fine lines — 

II n'est point de serpent, ni de roonstre odieax 
Qui, par I'art imit^, ne puisse plaire aux yevx. 
.D*uo pinc^au d^licat Tartiiice agitable 
Du plus afTreux objet fait un pbjet aimable ; 
Aiosi, pour nous charmer, ia tra§^^dieeue pleurt 
D*CEdipe topt-sanglant fit jiarler les douleurs. 

Each faordd shape, eafeh object of affright, 
N ice imitation teaches to delight : 
So does the skilful painteit's pleasing art 
Attractions to the darkest form impart ; 
So does the tragic Muse, dissolved in tears. 
With tales of woe and sorrow charm oar ears. 
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Aristotle says — " Iinitation and harmony have pro- 
duced poetry. We see terrible animals, dead or dying 
men, in'a picture, with pleasure — objects, which in na- 
ture would inspire ns only with fear and sorrow. 
The better they are imitated, the more complete is our 
satisfaction." 

This fourth chapter of Aristotle's re^appears almost 
entire in Horace and in Boileau. The laws which he 
gives in the following chapters are at this day those of 
our good writers, excepting only what relates to the 
choruses and music. His idea that tragedy was in- 
stituted to purify the passions, has been warmly com- 
bated ; but if he meant, as I believe he did, that an inces'* 
tuous love might be subdued by witnessing the misfortune 
of Pheedra, or anger be repressed by beholding the melan* 
choly example of Ajdx, there is no longer any difficulty. 

This philosopher expressly commands that there be 
always the heroic in tragedy, and the ridiculous in 
comedy; This is a rule from which it is, perhaps, now 
becoming too customary to depart. 

. ARMS— ARMIES. 

It is worthy of consideration that there have been, 
end still are upon the earth, sociieties without armies. 
The Brahmins, who long governed nearly all the 
great Indian Chersonesus ; the primitives called Qua- 
kiers, who governed Pennsylvania ; some American 
irilbes, some in the ceiitre of Africa, the "Samoyeds, the 
Caplanders, the Kamschadales, have never marched 
^tn colours flying to destroy their neighbours. 

The Brahmins were the most considerable of all 
these pacific nations ; their caste, which is so ancient, 
which is still existing, and compared with which all 
other ittStitations are quite recent, is a prodigy which 
cannot be sufficiently admired. Their religion and 
their policy always concurred in abstaining from the 
shedding of blood, even of that of the meanest animal. 
Where such is the regime, subjugation is easy : they 
have been subjugated, but have not changed. 

The Pennsyhanians never had an army; they always 
held war m abhorrence 



Several of the American: tribes did not know what an 
army was, until the Spaniards came to eirterminate 
them all. The people on the borders of the Icy Sea 
are ignorant alike of armies^ of the God of armies^ of 
battsmons, and of squadrons. ^ - . 

Besides these populations, the priests and ihonks da 
not bear arms in any country-^at least whenthey ob- 
serve the law5 of their, institution. 

It is only among Christians that there haye been re-^ 
ligious societies established for the purpose. of fight^ 
ing— as the Knights Templars, the Knights of St. John^ 
the Knights of the Teutonic order, the Knights Sword-^ 
bearers. These religious orders were instituted in im- 
itation of the Levites, who fbuight. like the rest of the^ 
Jewish tribes. .'^' - 

Neither armies nor arms were the same in antiquity 
as at present. The Egyptians hardly ever had cavalry. 
It would have been of little use in a country intersect-^ 
ed by canals, iniindated during five months of the 
year, and miry during five more. The inhabitants of 
a great part of Asia used chariots of war. 

They are mentioned in the Annals of China. Con- 
fucius says,* that in hi3 time each governor of a pro* 
vince furnished to the Emperor a tiiousand war-oha-^ 
riots drawn by four horses. The Gre^s and Trojans 
fought in chariots with two horses. 

Cavalry and chariots were unkbown to; the Jews, in 
a mountainous ttapt, where their first kine, when fae 
was elected, had nothing but she-asses. Thirty sofns 
of J air, princes of thirty cities, according to the text,t 
rode each upon an ass. Saul, afterwards King of Ju* 
dah, had onty she-asses ; and the sons of David all fled 
upon mules, when Absalom had slain his bnoth^ Am^ 
non. Absalonn was mounted only on a mule, in the 
battle which he fought against his fathers troops; 
which proves, according to the- Jewish historians, either 
that mares were beginning to be used in Palestine, or 
that they were already rich enough there to buy moles 
from the neighbouring country. 

* ConfaciuSj book iii. part 1. -^ Judges^ chap. x. v. '4.* - 
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rhe QreekB made bat little use of cavalry. It was 

efly with the Macedonian phalanx that Alexander 

ned the battles which laid Persia at his feet. 

[t was the Roman infantry that subjugated the 

ater part of the world. At the battle of rharsalia, 

sar had but one thousand horse. 

t is not known at what time the Indians and the 

icans first beean to march elephants at the head of 

ir armies* We cannot read without surprise' of 

Qnibal's elephants crossing the Alps, which were 

ch harder to pass then than they are now. 

There have long been disputes about the disposition 

he Greek and Roman armies, their arms, and their 

lutions. 

Hach one has given his plan of the battles of Zama 

L Pharsalia. 

?he commentator Calmet, a Benedictine, has printed 

te great volumes of his Dictionary of the Bible, in 

ch, the better to explain God's commandments, are 

jrted a hundred engravings, where you see plans of 

ties and sieges in copper-plate. The god of the 

Fs was the god of armies, but Calmet was not his 

retary ; he cannot have known, but by revelation, 

r the armies of the Amalekites, the Moabites, the 

ians, and the Philistines, were arranged on the 

s of general murder. These plates of carnage, 

igned at a venture, made his book five or six louis 

rer, but made it no better. 

t is a great question whether the Franks, whom the 

lit Daniel calls French by anticipation, used bows 

arrows in their armies, and whether they had hel- 
5 and cuirasses. 

upposing that they went to combat almost naked, 
armed, as they are said to have been, with only a 
II carpenter's axe, a sword, and a knife, we must 
r that the Romans, masters of Gaul, so easily con- 
red by Clovis, had lost all their ancient valour, and 

the Gauls were as willing to be subject to a 
11 number of. Franks as to a small number of 
nans. 

X 3 
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Warlike acGoutrements have sincechangedy as every-* 
thing else changes. 

In the days of knights, squires, and yadets^ the 
armed force of Germany^ Fxahce, Italy, England, And 
Spsdn, consisted almost entirely of horsemen^ who, 
as well as their horses, were covered with 9teeL 
The infantry performed the functions rather of pioneers 
than of ^Idlers. But the Enghsh had. aiways good 
archers among their foot, which contributed, in agveat 
measure, to their gainmg almost every batUe. 

Who would believe tliat armies now-a-days do bwt 
make experiments in natural philosophy ? A soldier 
would be much astonished, if some.lparn^d mim. were 
to say to him — . . 

'' My friend, you are a better, machinist than 
Archimedes. Five parts of saltpetre, one of sulphur, 
and one o£ ^arbo ligneuSf.hdYe been separately pre- 
pared. Your saltpeti-e dissolved, well filtered^ well 
evaporated, well ciystallized, well turned, well dried* 
has been incorporated^ with the yellow .purified sul-' 
phur. These two ingredients, mixed with, powdered 
diarcoal, have, by means of a .little vinegar^ or solu- 
tion of sal-ammoniac, or urine, formed. large Ib^aDs, 
which balls have been reduced in . pnivar^fn .pifrkm 
by a mill. The effect of Uus. mixture is a dilatation, 
which is nearly as four thousand to unity; and the 
lead in your barrel exhibits another effect, which is the 
product of its bulk multiplied by its velocity* ^ . 

*' The first who discovered a part of this mathcana- 
tical secret, was a Benedictine named Roger Bacon. 
He who perfected the invention, was another Benedic- 
tine^ in Germany, in the fourteenth century, named 
Schwartz, So that you owe to two monks the art of 
being an excellent murderer, when you aim well and 
your powder is good. 

^'Du Gauge has in vain pretended . that, in 1338, 
the registers of the Chambre de» CompteSy at Paris, men- 
tion a hill paid for gunpowder. Do not believe it. It is 
artiUery which is there spoken ofr— a name attached to 
ancient as well as to modern warlike machinef • 
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" Gunpowder entirely superseded the Greejc fire, of 
which the Moors still made use. In fine, you are the 
depositary of an art, which not only inutates the thua-v 
dcr, but is also much v^ore terrible." 

There is, however, nothing but truth in this speech « 
Two monks have, in reality, changed the face of the 
earth.' 

Before cannon were known, the northern nation» 
had subjugated nearly the whole hemisphere, and 
could come again, like famishing wolves, to seize upoor 
the lands as l^ir ancestors ha^ done. I 

In all armies, the victory, and consequently the fate^ 
of kingdoms, was decided by bodily strength and 
agility — a sort of Sanguinary fury — a desperate strug-r 
gle, man to man. Intrepid men took towns by scaling 
Sbeir walls. There was hardly more discipline in the 
armies of the North, during the decline of the Roman. 
Empire, than among carnivorous beasts rushing on 
their prey. 

Now, a single frontier fortress would suffice to stop 
the armies of Genghis or Attila. 

It is not long since a victorious army of Russians 
were unavailingly consiimed before Custiin, which is 
nothing more than a tittle fortress in a paarsh. 

In battle^ men the weakest in bodv may, with well- 
directed artillery, prevail against the stoutest. At 
the battle of Fontenoi, a few cannon were sufficient to 
compel the retreat of the whole English column, though 
it had been master of the field. 

The combatants no longer close. The soldier has 
no longer that ardour — ^that impetuosity, which is re- 
doubled in the heat of action, when the fight is hand 
to hand. Strength, skill, and even the temper of the 
weapons, are useless. A charge with the bayonet is 
made scarcely once in the course of a war, though the 
bayonet is the most terrible of weapons. 

In a plain, frequently surrounded by redoubts fur- 
nished with heavy artillery, two armies advance in si- 
le&ce, each division taking with it flying artillery. 
The first lines fire at one another and after one anothe'^ * 
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they are victims presented in turn to the bullets. 
Squadrons at the wings are often exposed to a can- 
nonade while waiting for the general's orders. Th^y 
who first tire of this manoeuvre, which gives no scope 
for the display of impetuous courage, disperse and 
quit the fieW; and are rallied, if possible, a few miles 
off. The victorious enemies besiege a town, whicL 
sometime^ costs them more men, money, and tiine, 
than they would have lost by several battles. The 
progress made is rarely rapid ; and at the end of five 
or six years, both sides, being equally exhausted, sure 
obliged to make peace.* 

Thus, at all events, the invention of artillery and 
the new mode of warfare have estabhshed among tfie 
respective powers an equality which secures mankind 
from devastations like those of former times, and 
thereby renders war less fatal in its consequences, 
though it is still prodigiously so. 

The Greeks in all ages, the Romans in the time of 
Sylla, and the other nations of the West and South, 
had no standing army ; every citizen was a soldier, and 
enrolled himself in time of war. It is, at this day, 
precisely the same in Switzerland. Go through the 
whole country, and you will not find a battalion, ex» 
cept at the time of the reviews. If it goes to war, 
you all at once see eighty thousand men in arms. 

Those who usurped the supreme power after Sylla, 
always had a permanent force, paid with the money ojf 
the citizens, to keep the citizens in subjection, much 
more than to subjugate other nations. The bishop of 
Rome himself keeps a small army in his pay. Who, 
in the time of the apostles, would have said that the 
servant of the servants of God should have regiments, 
and have them in Rome ? 

Nothing is so much feared in England as a great 
standing army.f 

The Janissaries have raised the Sultans to greatness, 

• The military genius of Napoleon has supplied a fine illus* 
tration of many of the observations of Voltaire.— T. 
t This time is gone by. — ^T. 
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bat they hare also slraagled. tibem, T\m Sultan? 
wonidhave avoided the rope, if, instead of theses large 
bodies of troops, they had established ^mall ones* 

AROT AND MARpT, 

WITH A SHORT EEVIEW OF TB£ KORAN. 

'This article. may serre to show how much the most 
learned men may be deceived, and to develope some 
useful truths. In the DicH/^nnaire Encffclopldiquey 
thdre is the following passage concerning Axbt and 
Marot: — 

^< These are the names of two angels, who the im-> 
postot Mahomet said had been sent nom God to teach 
man^ knd to fnrder him to abstaki from murder, false 
judj^ebts, and excesses - of every kind. This ^alse 
prophet adds, that a very beautiful woman having in* 
vited these two- angels to her table, she made thbm 
drink wine^ with which being heated, they solicited 
her as lovers ; that «he feigned to vield to their pas* 
sion, provided they-wt>u]d first teach her die words by 
pronouncing which they said i% was. easy to ascend to 
heaven; that having obtained from them what- she 
asked, she would not keep her promise (^ and that she 
was then taken up into heaven, where,, having related 
to God what had passed,- she was changed into the 
morning; star called Lucifer or Aurora, and the angels 
were severely purnished.* Thence it was, according to ^ 
Mahomet, that God took occasion to forbid wine to men.*" 

It would be in vain to seek in the Koran for a single 
word of this absurd story and pretended reason tor 
Mahomet's forbidding to his followers the use of winei^ 
He forbids it only in the second and fifth chapters : — 

'< They will question thee about wine and strong 
liquors : thou shalt answer, that it is a great sin/' 

" The just, who believe and do good works, must 
not be reproached with having drunk wine and played 
at games of chance, before games of chance were for- 
bidden/' 

• The incidents of one of the tales in Moore's <* Loves of 
the Angebi"— T. ^ 
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' It is averred by all the Mahometans; that their. pto« 
phet forbade wine and liquors solely to preserve &eir 
health and prevent quarrels, in the burning climate of 
Arabia. The use of any fermented liquor soon affects 
the head, and may destroy both heakh and reason. . 

Thefableof Arot and Marot descending from heaven, 
and wanting to lie with an Arab woman^ after drinking 
wine with her, is not in any Mahometan. aalhor. It k 
to be found only among the impostures which varioua 
Christian writers, more indiscreet than enlightened^ 
have printed against the Mussulman religion, through 
a ziaal which is not according to knowledge. I^ 
namea. of Arot and Marot are in no part of die Ko- 
ran. It is one Sylburgius who says, in an <^ book 
which nobody reads, that he anathematises the angels 
AiDt, Ma]x>t, Safah, and Merwah, 

Observe, kind reader, that Safah and Merwah are two 
little hills near Mecca ; so that our learned Sylburgius 
lias taken two hills for two angels. Thus it was wiUi 
every writer on Mahometanism amongst us, almost 
without exception, until the intelligent Inland gave us 
clear ideas of the Mussulman belief, and the learned 
Sale, Salter living twenty-four years in and about 
Arabia^ at lei^^h enlightened us by his faithful trans* 
lation of the Koran and his most instructive pre&ce. 

Gagnier himself, notwithstanding his Arabic profes* 
sorship at Oxford, has been pleased to put forth a 
few falsehoods concerning Mahomet, as if we had need 
of lies to maintain the truth of our religion against a 
&lse prophet. He gives us at full leng^ Mahomet's 
journey mrough the seven heavens on the mare Albo- 
rac, and even ventures to cite the fifty-third sura or 
chapter; but neither in this fifty-third sura, nor in iM^y 
other, is there so much as an auusion to this pretended 
journey through the heavens. 

Thi9 strange story is related by Abulfeda, seven 
hundred years after Mahon^et. It is taken, he says, 
from ancient manuscripts which were current in Ma* 
hornet's time. But it is evident that they were not 
Mahomet's ; for, after his death, Abubeker gathered 
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tdgeiher all the leaves of the Koran, in the presence of 
all the chiefs of tribes, and nothing was inserted in the 
collection that did not appear authentic. 

Besides, the chapter concerning the journey to hea- 
ven not only is not in the Koran, but is in a very 
different style, and is at least four times as long as any 
of the received chapters. Compare all the other chap- 
"^rs of the Koran with this, and you will find a prod^ 
gious difference. It begins thus — 

^* One night, I fell asleep between the two hills of 
Safah and Merwah. That night was very dark ; but so 
still, that the dogs were not heard to bairk nor the 
cocks to crow. All at once, the angel Oabriel ap«- 
peared before me in the form in which the Most High 
God created him. His skin was white as snow. His 
fair hair, admirably disposed, fell in ringlets over his 
shoulders ; his forehead was clear, majestic, and se- 
rene, his teeth beautiful and shining, and his lega of a 
saffiron hue; his garments were glittering with pearls 
and with thread of pure gold. On his forehead was a 
plate of gold, on wMch were written two lines, brilliant 
and dazzling with light : in the first were tl^se words, 

* There is no God but God ;' and in the second these, 
'Mahomet is God's Apostle.' On beholding this, 
I remained the most astonished and eonfused of men. 
I observed about him seventy thousand little boxes t>r 
bags of musk and safiron. He had five hundred pairs 
of wings; and the distance from one wing to another 
was five hundred years' journey. 

f* Thus did Gabriel appear before me. He touched 
me, and said, ^ Arise, thou sleeper I' I was Seized with 
fear and trembling, and, startbg up, said to him, ' Who 
art thou V He answered, * God have mercy upon thee 1 
I am thy brother Gabriel.' ^O my dearly-beloved 
Gabriel,' said I, * I ask thy pardon ; is it a revelation 
of something new, or is it some afflicting threat that 
thou bringest me V * It is something new,' returned he ; 

* rise, my dearly-beloved, and tie thy maiitle over thy 
shoulders ; thou wilt have need of it, for tibou must 
this night pay a visit to thy Lord;' So saying, Ga-- 
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bnely taking my.h^ad, raised me from the ground, an4 
leaving mouated me on the foaure Alborac, led her him- 
self by the bridle," &c. , 

In fine, it ts 'Ai^rred by the Mussulnten, that this 
t;hapter^ which has no auihenticity^ was imagined by 
Abu-Horai[rah,.who is said to have been cotemporary 
with the prophet,- What should we say of a Turk who 
•should come and imiuit our religion by telling us that 
we reckon among our sacred books, the Letters of St. 
Paul ta. Seneea^.and Seneca's Letters to St. Paul, the 
Acts of Pilate, the Life of , Pilatefs Wife, the letters 
of the pretended King Abgaru» to Jesus Christ, and 
Jettoft Christ^s Answer, to. die same, the etory of St 
Peter's chiaUenge to . Simon the Magi<^Hm> the predic* 
tions 4>f the Sibyls, tibe Teatament of the. Twelve Pa- 
triarchs, and so many other books of the same kiftd? 

We should an^ wee the Turk by. saying, that he was 
very ill inlonned, and that not one of these works was 
regarded as au&en1jc«( The Turk wiil make the. same 
answer to. U9,>wh^r to confound him we reproach him 
with Mahx»itet% journey to. the seven . h^veHs. He 
.will tellns that this is nothing more tfaaa a pious fraud 
of latter ttmes^ elhdthat this journey is not in the Ko- 
ran:* r Assuredly I. am not hiere opmparihgJ;suth t^th 
.error-^ChiistianityT^with- MsdiQnietanis«iT-4he Gospel 
with the Kbrani;. bntftailfletcadiliottividb fidse tiraditio^— 
:abuse wiih abuse— r-absurdity with absurdity, ^ 

This absurdity has been carried to sacb a; length, that 
Grotius charges Mahomiet with hailing 8aid> that Goid's 
liahds are cold, for he has felt them; that God is ear* 
ried about in a chair r and. that,- in Nbah's tork, tliie*irat 
-vms produced -from -ti^e .elephant's dungy and theioat 
ffOBt the Uoii'% breath. ;' . , ': 

Glrotius.re]^roaches Mahomet with hatikig im^iaed 
thisrt: Jesus Chirist was taken up ii^Q heavi^n instead of 
snffettnr'executionv He forg^s^thatth^e were entire 
hefeticsal cohtmranions' of primitive Ohj?is4ilms who 
spreadr this ^ofduioik; which; was preserved in Sjpria -and 
Andi>ia' until Mahomet's time; .- - .:.:.-• 

i^qw < cpany times has it been repeatedj that MtbcK 
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ifiet had accustomed a pigeon to eat grain out of his 
ear, and made his followers believe £at this f^oo 
brought him messages from God ? 

Is it not enough for us, that we are persuaded of the 
falseness of hit sect, and invincibly convinced by faith 
oftlie tnidi of our own^ without losing our time in 
calumniatmg the Mahometans; who have established 
themselves from Mount Caucasus to Mount Atlas, 
and irom the confines of Epiras to the extremities of 
India ? We are incessantly writing bad books against 
^em, of which they know nothing. We cry out that 
their religion has been embraced by so many nations 
only because it flatters the senses. But where is the 
sensu^ity in ordering abstinence from the wine and li« 
quors in which we mdulge to such excess; in pi^o- 
nouncin? to everyone an indispensable command to 
give to Use poor each year two and a half per cent: of 
his income, to fast with the greatest rigour, to undergo 
a painful operation in the earliest stage of puberty, to 
make, over arid sands, a pilgrimage of sometimes five . 
hundred leagues, and to pray to God five times a day, 
even when in the field ? 

But,- say you, tHey are allowed four wives in this 
world, and in the next they will have celestial brides. 
Grotius expressly says — '^ It must have required a 
great «hare of stupidity to admit reveries so gross and 
disgusting.^ 

We agree with Grotius, that the Mahometans have 
been ' prodi^l of reveries. The man who was con- 
stantly receiving the chapters of his Koran from the 
angel Gabriel, was worse than a visionary; he was an 
impostor, who supported his seductions by his cou* 
rs^e: but certainly there was nothing either stupid or 
sensual in reducing to four the unlimited number of 
wives whomAejrinces, the satraps, the nabobs, and the 
omrahs of the cast kept in their seraglios. It is said 
tfiat Solomon had three hundred wives and seven hun- 
dred concubines. The Arabs, like the Jews, were at li- 
berty to marry two sisters; Mahomet was the first who 
forbade these marriagses. Where, then, is the gro^s^ 
ness? 

VOL. I. T 
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< And w'uh regard to the Gele8Ual:brid0s, where-is th» 
im^uii^y ? Cert€^, there i^ oothipg ijopurem marriage,, 
wmch is acknowledged to ha^e been ordaiaed on 
earth, and blessed by G^ himaelf^ The ine(»Q|)pehQn- 
aible mystery of, g^ieration 19 the seal of th^ {Iternal 
^ing. It is t)M! (^l^arest -ma^k; of hia pomer, that he 
has created plea3u^re>/ a^id tbro^gb^ that very {^i^asiixe 
perpetusKted all ^en^ble beings^ 

If we cojopuU our reaffoit alone, it will tell us that it 
1$ vefy likely, that the Eten^al Beings who does, nothing 
in, vain, wilLnpt causQ us to f ise again ^tl) our organa 
to no purpose.. It will not be unworthy of ti»ei Pinnae 
Majesty to feed us with delicious fruit^^ if ha cause 
us. Uy rise agaiti with stomachs *to receive th^m. The 
Holy SMcriptureSiiofonn us that, in the beginning,. God 
placed the first ipaan and the first womai^ i^ a paradise^ 
of dl^lights« Th^y were ii^etn in a sl^te of inno^^enpe. 
^^ glWy» incapable of expemnctng dis^iase or dea^^ 
Thiais necffly^lJie state in which ^a just will be when^ 
a^er tj^ir resurr^tiou, they shall be £or all e^temity- 
what our fiist parcQts were for a few days* Those^ 
then, must be pardoned, who hay^ though tthat» having, 
a body, th^l body will be constantly satisfied. Our 
Fathers of the Church had naotker idea of the hea-^ 
veijy Jerusalem, ^t. Irenssus. savs, ^ that there, ^ach 
vine shall bear ten thousand brapchesy each branqh tea 
thousand clusters, and each cluster tes thousand, 
grApeC&c«* 

. Several Fathers of th^ Church have, indeed, thought 
thajt the blesse4 in.heaven woul4 enjoy atf theix senses* 
St. Xhoi^as says, that the sen^ of seeing will be infi- 
nit^y p^erfect; thai the elemen^^ wiU be so too^ tliat 
thjp surface of the earth will be transparent as glass, 
ths'watQr lik.e erystal> the air Uke-th^ li^vensy.and the 
fire like the staar auf 

$t.. Augustin, in his Christian Doctrine, says, that 
tb^ sense of hearing will ei]jpy the pleasures of singing 
aftdo|speech-t 

* Book V. cliap. 33. 

t Coimneiitary oa Genesto, tol. ii. boolt 4» 

X Chap, ii, iii. No. 149. 



t>ne of our g4«a^ Italian theologians, aftmed Piusza, 
iti his £Ki8€frtati^ <m Pftrtfdise, isfotms us that the 
decfwiH for ever si&gand play the gaiUtrc tliey will 
hare, says he, ^ree nolHlities — thre^ advantages, vk, 
desitig iFhhoat ^3i:dt€fiBeAt> caresses mth<mt wanton- 
ness, asid Toitipttionsii^Bs wMoUt excess i-^*^ tres no- 
bihtates^; tllecebm sine tit^la'tione, blanditia 1^ molh- 
tudine. etvoluj^tas sine exAbeiranti^."* 

St Tlk>inas assures us that the sitt^ll of the glorilied 
bodies w^l be perfect, and will n^ be diminished by 
perspiration.*— ^'Corporibus gloriosi serit odor ultinna 
perfectione, nullo modo per humtdum repressus/'f 
This question has been profoundly treated by a great 
Hianyodier doctors. 

Suarez, in his Wisdom, thus expresses himself con- 
cerning taste : — *^ It is not difficult for God puiposely 
to make some sapid humour act on the organ of 
ta^te." — ** Non est Deo difficile fecere ut sapidus 
humor sit intr^ organum gustus, qui sensum ilium 
intentionaliter «fficeTe/'| 

And, to conoiude, St. Prosper, recapitulating the 
whole, pronounces that the blessed shall find gratifica- 
tion without satiety, and enjoy health without dis- 
ease; — ** Saturitas nne fasttdio, et tota sanitas sine 
morbo."§ 

It is not then so much to be wondered at that the 
Mahometans have admitted the use of the five senses 
in their paradise. They say that the first beatitude 
will be the union with God ; but this does not exclude 
the rest« 

Mahomet's paradise is a fable ; but once more be it 
observed^ there is in it neither contradiction nor im- 
purity« 

Philosophy requires dear and precise ideas, which 
Grotius had not He quotes a great deal, and makes 
a show of reasoning, which will not bear a close ex- 
amination. 

The unjust imputations cast on the Mahometans 
- ' - - • 

* Sapplement, part iii. quest. ^4. % Book xv\, chap. 22. 

t Page 505. § No. 232. 

y2 
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would saffice to make a very large book. They hare 
^ibjugated one of the lar^st and most beautiful coun- 
tries upon earth ; to drive them from it would hate 
been a finer exploit than to abuse them. 

The Empress of Russia supplies a great example. 
She takes from them Azoph and Tangarok, Moldavia, 
Wallachia, and Georgia ; she pushes her conquests to 
the ramparts of Erzerum; she dends against them 
fleets from the remptest parts of the Baltic, and others 
covering the Eiixine : but she does not say in h^r 
manifestos, that a pigeon whispered in Mahomet's ear. 

ART OF POETRY. 

A MAN of almost imiversal learning — a man even of 
genius, who joins philosophy with imagination, uses, 
in his excellent article Encyclopedia, these remark- 
able words — " If we except this Perrault, and some 
others, whose merits the versifier Boileau was not ca- 
pable of appreciating," &c.* 

This philosopher is right in doing justice to Claude 
Perrault, the learned translator of Vitruvhis, a znan 
useful in more arts than one, and to whom we are 
• indebted for the fine front of the Louvre and for other 
great monuments ; but justice should also be rendered 
to Boileau. Had he been only a versifier, he would 
scarcely have been known; he would not have been 
^one of the few great men who will hand down the age 
of Louis XIV. to posterity. His tart Satires, his fine 
Epistles, and, above all, his Art of Poetry, are mas- 
ter-pieces of reasoning as well as poetry ; " sapere est 
principium et fons." The art of versifying is, indeed, 
prodigiously difficult, especially in our language, 
where alexandrines follow one another two by two ; 
where it is rare to avoid monotony ; where it is abso- 
lutely necessary to rhyme ; where noble and pleasing 
rhymes are too limited in number ; and where a word 
out of its place, or a harsh sellable, is sufficient to spoil 
a happy thought. It is hke dancing on a rope in 
fetters ; the greatest success is of itself nothing. 

* Montesquieu. 
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Bdleau's Art of Poetry- is to be admired, ^because hfe 
always says ttue and uiefai things in a pleasmg man- 
ner, because he idways gives both precept- and 
example^ and because he tSTaried, passing with t>er- 
feet ease, and without ever failing in purity of lan- 
guage, 

Pvota gra^e to gAy, froirti lively to severe; 

His reputation among nien of taste is proved by the 
fact, that his verses are known by heart ; and to philo- 
sophers it must be pleasing to find tliat he is sdmost 
always in the right. 

As we have spoken of the preference which Inay 
sometimes be given to the modems ovet the ancients, 
we will here venture to presume that Boileau's Art of 
Poetry is superior to that of Horace. Method is cer- 
tainly a beaubr iu a didactic poem ; and Horace has 
no method. We do not mention this as a reproach ; 
for his poem is a familiar epistle to the Pisos, and not 
a regular work like the Georgics : but there is this 
{additional merit in Boiieau, a merit for which philo- 
sophers should give him credit. 

The Latin Art of Poetry does not seem lieaf so 
finely laboured as the French. Horace expresses himself, 
almost throughout, fn the fi^ee and famUiar tone of his 
other epistles. He displays an extreme clearness of 
understanding and a refined taste, in verses which are 
hkppy and spirited, btkt ofteh without connection, and 
sometimes destitute of harmony; he has hot the 
elegance and correctness of Virgil. His work is very 
good, but Boileau's appears to be still bettet : and, if we 
except the tragedies of Racine, Which have the supe- 
rior merit of treating the passions and surmounting 
all the diflficulties of the stage, Despr^aux^s Art of 
Poetry is, indisputably, the poem which does most 
honour to the French language. 

It is lamentable when philosophers are enemies to 
poetry. Literature should be like tneh()use of Ms&cenas 
— " est locus unicuique suus.** 

The author of Ae Persiui Letters-^so easy to 
write^ and among which some are very pretty, others 

T 3 
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very bold, otbers indifferent, and others fOToIous, — 
this author, I say, though otherwise much to be re^ 
coinniended, yet having never been able to make verses, 
.although he possesses imagination and often supe- 
riority oi style, makes himself ameAds, by saying that 
. " contempt is heaped upon poetry," that " lyric poetry 
is harmonious extravagance," &c. Thus do men often 
seek to depreciate the tadents which they cannot 
attain. 

" We cannot reach it," says Montaigne ; " let us 
revenge ourselves by speaking ill of it." But Mon- 
taigne, Montesquieu's predecessor and master in ima- 
gination and plulosophy, thought very differently of 
poetry. 

Had Montesquieu been as just as he was witty, he 
could not but have felt that several of our fine odes 
and good operas are worth infinitely more than the 
pleasantries of Rica to Usbeck, imitated from Du- 
rrani's Siamois, and the details of what passed in 
Usbeck's seraglio at Ispahan. 

We shall speak more fully of this too frequent injiis- 
tice, in the article Criticism.* 

ARTS— FINE ARTS. 

[Article dedicatoa to the King of Pnusia.} 

SiRE) — ^The small society of amateurs, a part of 
whom are labouring at these rhapsodies at Mount 
Krapak, will say nothing to your majesty on the art of 
war. It is an heroic, or — it may be — an abominable art. 
If there were any thing fine in it, we would tell your 
majesty, without fear of contradiction, that you are the 
finest man in Europe, f 



* We suspect that many will differ in opinion with Vuhaire, 
in his parallel between Horace and Boileau ; and many more 
ag^ree with Montesquieu on a tendency in poets to decry acqoire- 
mentevwhich have little congeniality with their own. The arti- 
cle, however, although. too local in its interest, is worth retain- 
ing a4 a general reproof to exclusive predilections.— T. 

t We here omit some very insipid contplimeiU to Frederick ; 
at least it would be so felt at this time.— T. 
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You know. Sire, the four ages of the arts. Almost 
every thing 'sprung up and was brought to perfection 
under Louis XIV. after which many of these arts, 
banished from France, went to embellish and enrich 
the rest of Europe, at the fatal period of the destruction 
of the celebrat^ edict of Henry IV. pronounced irre- 
vocable, yet so easily revoked. Thus, the greatest 
injury which Louis the XIV. could do to himself, did 
good to other princes against his will : this is proved 
by what you have said in your history of Branden- 
burgh. 

If that monarch were known only from his banishment 
of six or seven hundred thousand useful citizens, — 
from his irruption into Holland, whence he was soon 
obliged to retreat, — ^from his greatness, which stayed 
Him at the bank,* while his troops were swimming 
across the Rhine ; — if there were no other monuments 
of his glory than the prologues to his operas, followed 
by the battle of Hochstet, his person and his rc^n 
would go down to posterity with but little ecl^t. But 
the encouragement of all the fine arts by his taste and 
munificence ; the conferring of so many benefits on the 
literary men of other countries ; the rise of his king- 
dom's commerce at his voice; the establishment of so 
many manufactories; the building of so many fine 
pitadels; the construction of so many admirable ports; 
the union of the two seas by immense labour, &c. still 
oblige Europe to regard Louis XIV. and his age, with 
respect. 

And, above all, those great men, unique in every 
branch of art and science, whom nature then pro- 
duced at one time, will render his reign eternally 
memorable. The age was greater than Louis XIV, but 
it shed its glory upon him. 

Emulation in art has changed the face of the conti- 
nent, from the Pyrenees to the Icy Sea. There is 
hardly a prince in Germany who has not made useful 
and glorious establishments. 

; *" Se grandeur, qui Tattachait au rivage." v 

JBoiLEAU. — Passage of the Rhine, 
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. What have thfc Turks done ftftr glory? — Nothing. 
/They have ravaged three empires wul twenty kbg^ 
doms; hut any one city of ancient Goeece will always 
have a greater reputation thfim all the Ottoman U>- 
gether,* 

See what has been done in the course of a few years 
at Petersburg, which was a bog at the beginning of 
the seventeenth century. All the arts are there assem^ 
bled, while in the country of Orpheus, Linus, and 
•Homer, they are annihilated.. 

That the recent Birth of the Arts proves not the recent 
Pormation of the Globe, 

. All philosophers have thought matter eternal; but 
the arts appear to be new. Even the art of making 
bread is of recent origins The first Romans ate boiled 
grain; those conquerors of so many nations had 
neither wind'-mills nor water-mills. This truth seems, 
at first sight, to controvert the doctrine of the antiquity 
of the globe as it now is, or to suppose terrible revolu- 
tions in it. Irruptions of barbarians can hardly anni«- 
hilate arts which have become necessary* Suppose 
that an army of Negroes were to come upon us, like 
locusts, from themouatams of southern Africa, thr6u|^h 
Monomotapa, Monoemugi, &c. traversing Abyssinia, 
Nubia, Egypt, Syria, Asia Minor, and all Europe, 
ravaging and overturning everything in its way : there 
wouhl still be a few bakers, tailors, shoemakers, and 
carpenters left; the necessary arts would survive; 
luxury alone would be annihilated. Such lyas the 
case at ^e fall, of the Roman empire; even the 
art of writing became very rare; nearly all those 
which contribute to render life agreeable were for a 
long time extinct. Now, we axe every day inventing 
new ones. 

I ■ ' ' ^ '* I '» " ■ ■ ■ I «■■■,..> ,^. ... 

* This question, which was put bjr Voltaire more than half 
a eentury ago, can never be more timely repeated than m ^re» 
sent. The support of this people, either directly or iodirectJy, 
8f ainet the glorious exertions of the Greeks, is not merely re- 

Sressing freedom, but perpetuating incurable tyranny and bar- 
arity.— T. 
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From all this no well-grounded inference can be 
awn against the antiquity of the globe. For, aup- 
sing that a flood of barbarians had entirely swept 
'ay the arts of writingand making bread — supposing 
in that we had had breads or pens, ink, and paper, only 
r ten years, — ^the count^ which could exist for tep 
ars without eating bread or writing down its thoughts, 
uld exist for an age, or a hundred thousand ages, 
thout these helps. 

It is quite clear that man and the other animals can 
ry well subsist without bakers, without romance- 
iters, and without divines, as witness America, and 
witness also three-fourths of our own continent. The 
cent birth of the arts amongst us, does not prove the 
cent formation of the globe, as was pretended by 
iicurus, one of our preoecessors in reverie, who SUp- 
)sed that, by chance, the declination of atoms one 
ly formed our earth. Pomponatius used to say — 
Se il mondo non k etemo, per tutti santi k molta 
cchio."* 

Slight Incanveniencei attached to the Arte. 

They who handle lead and quicksilver are subject 
dangerous colics and very serious affections of the 
Tves. They who use pen and ink are attacked by 
rmin, which they have continually to shake off; these 
rmin are some ejc-jesuits, who employ themselves in 
Emufacturing libels. You, Sire, do not know this 
ce of animals ; they are driven from your states, as 
^11 as from those of the Empress of Russia, the King 
Sweden, and the King of Denmark, my other pro- 
ctors. The ex-jesuits Polian and Nonotte, who like 
^ cultivate the fine arts, persecute me even unto Mount 
rapak, crushing me under the weight of their reputa- 
m, and that of their genius, the specific gravity of 
lich is still greater. Unless your majesty vouchsafe 
assist me against these great men, I am undone.f 

* ir this world be not eternaly—by all the saints, it is very 
1— T. 

f This banter, on the |>art of Voltaire, is pleasant endu^. 
le Jesuits areonee more reviving, and with them some vf$rv 
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ASMODEUS. 

No ©lae at ftll versed in antiquity is ignorant that 
the Jews kliew nothing of the angels but from the 
Persians and Qialdeans, during the Captivity. It was 
they, who, according to Calmet, taught them that there 
are seven princ^al angek before the throne of the 
Lord. They also taught them the names of the de^ili. 
He whom we call Asmodeus, was named Hashmodai 
or Chafiunadai. "We know," says Calmet, "thit 
there are various sOrts of devils, some of them prin- 
ces and master'-deAons, the rest subalterns/'* 

How ^K^as it that this Hashmodai was suf&ciently 
powerful to twist the necks of seven young men who 
audcessively espoused tSie beautiful Sarah, a native of 
Rage^s, Meen leagues from Ecbataha? The Medes 
most have been seven times as great Manichees as the 
Persians. The good principle gives ^ husband to this 
maiden; and behold! the bad principle, this king of 
demons, Hashmodai^ destroys the work of the benefi- 
cent principle seven times in succession. 

But Sarah was a Jewess, daughter of the Jew ka- 
gael, and a xjaplive in the country of Ecbatana. How 
could a Median demon have such power over Jewish 
bodies ? It has been thought that Asmodeus or Cham- 
madai was a Jew likewise ; that he was the old serpent 
which had seduced Eve; and that he ♦was passionately 
fond of womten, sometimes seducing them, and some- 
times killing their husbands through an excess of love 
and jealousy. 

Imte^d the Greek version of the Book of Tobit gi v^s 
us to understand, that Asmodeus was in love with Sarah 
— " oti daimontOB philei autein/- It was the opinion 
of all the learned of antiquity, that the genii, whether 
good or evil, had a great inclination for our virgins, 
and the fairies for our youths. Even the Scriptures, 



amusing absurdities. What a piquant article would our auti 
furnisb, were be now alive, undei- the head HoHtNLOHBt-^T, 
• Calmet.«-Di8sertatioa on Tobit, p. 305. 



SM^oinniodaituig themselviBs to ova weaJcn^ss, and con- 
desceoidiag to speak in tbe l^guage of the vulgar, say 
figuratively, that "the sons of God saw the daugh- 
ters of men, that they were fair; and they took litem 
wives of all which they chosa."* 

But the angel Raphael, the conductor of young 
l* obit, gives him a reason more worthy of his ministry,^ 
and better calculated to enlighten the person whom he 
is guiding. He tells him that Sarah's seven husbands^ 
were given up to the cruelty of Asmodeus, only 
because, like horses or mules, they had marpied her 
for their pleasure alone. " Her husband," says the 
angel, " must observe continei^ce with heir fbf three 
days, during which time they must pray to^God to- 

gether."t 

This instruction would seem to have been quite 
su^ieat to keep off Asmodeus; but Raphajel adds, 
that it is also necessary to have tiie h^skrt of a fish 
grilled over burning coals. Why, then, was not this 
infallible secret afterwards resorted to in order to drive 
the Devil from the bodies of women? Why did the 
apostles, who were sent on purpose to cast out deTils,^ 
never lay a fish's heart upon tiie gridiron ?: Why was 
not this expe(]Uentr ma(k use of in Sie affair of Martha 
Brossier ; that of the nuns of Loudun ; that of the mis* 
tresses of Urban Gaudier; that of LaCadi^ce; that of 
Fiather Girard ; and those of a thousand other, demo- 
niacs in the times when there were demoniacs ?]: 

The Greeks and Romsuis, who had so many philters 
wherewith to make themselves beloved, had otiiers to 
cure love; they employed herbs and roots. The 
agnus castus had great reputation. The moderns have 
administered it to young nuns, on whom it has had but 

• Genesis chap. vi,. f Chap. vi.v. 16, 17, 18. 

X Are there not still demoniacs, even in the nineteenth cen- 
tury ? Eor a most edifying illustration of the fact, not only that 
demoniacs still exist, hut also that thefe still exists inthe Holy, 
Roman Catholic and Apostolic Church a po.wer to eject Ihe 
saucy demons from their tenements of clay, see, in the Or- 
thodox Journal the account of an excursion performed near 
Birmingham, " in thunder, lightning aqd in rain,^ by the 
worthy and reverend Edmund Pca6h.-*T. 
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Utile effect. Apollo, loag ago, conqJaiaed to Daphne/ 
that, physician as he was, he had never yet met with 
a simple that would care love — 

Heu mihi 1 qubd^nullis amor est medicflbilis lierbis.* 
What balm can heal the wounds that lore has made ! 

The smoke of sulphur was tried ; but Ovid, who was 
a great master, declares that this recipe was useless. — 
Nee fu|^iat viro sulphure vietus anior.f 
.Sulphur— 'believe me — drives not love away. 
■ The smoke from the heart or liver of a fish was 
more efficacious against Asmpdeus. The reverend 
father Calmet is consequently in great trouble, betiig 
unable to comprehend how this fumigation could act 
upon a pure spirit. But he might have taken courage 
from the recollection, that all thia ancients gave bodies 
to the angels and demons. They were very slendejr 
bodies ; as light as the small particles that rise from a 
broiled fish; they were like smoke; and the smdce 
from a fried fish acted upon them by sympathy. 

Not only did Asmodeus fiee, but Gabriel went and 
chained hmi in Upper Egypt, where he stiH is. He 
dwells in a grotto near me city of.Saata or Taata. 
Paul Lucas saw and spoke ta hiiiu They cut this 
serpent in pieces, and the pieces immediately joined 
again. To this fi^ct Galmet cites the testimony of 
Pavd Lucas, which testimony I must ^so cite. It is 
thought that Paul Lucas's theory may be joined with 
that of the vampires, in the next compilation of the 
Abbe Guyon. 

ASPHALTUS. 
asphaltic lake. — sodom. 
A Chaldee word, signifying a species of bitumen. 
There is a great deal of it in the countries watered by 
the Euphrates : it is also to be found in Europe, but 
of a bad quality. An experiment was made by cover- 
ing the tops of the watch-houses on each side of one 
of the gates of Geneva: the covering did not last a 

* Ovid's Metamorphoses, book i, 
f De Itemedio Amoris, book i. 



r; and tlh« wkot has been tbaodened. However, 
m nix^ witkT09ui, it nmy be \i8ed for liniiig cie- 
IS : perhfipfi it will scone day be applied to a noce 
ful pmrMae. 

"he rfftt sMphaltuB.is that wUeh. waa obtained ia the 
Qity of 9^yk>Q, and wUh which it i$ said that the 
ek fire was composed. 

even^Ukef av^ full of asphaitus^or a hitaiEMi ve- 
bling it, as others are strongly impregnated wiUi 
e. There is a great take of nitre in the deaart of 
pt, whiph e:itend8 from lake Mttristi^ the entvanoe 
be Pelta; and it htis ao o^tername thus die Nilra 
e, 

'he Lakt AsphaltiiteSy knows by die name of Sodom, 
long Earned for tta bitumen; but tiie Turks now 
:e no we of it» either because the mine under die 
er is diminished, or becausa its quality is altered, 
because thete is too much dtffieulty in drawing it 
a under the w^ter, Oijy particles of it, and some- 
;s tar^mcisses^ separate, and ioat on the surface; 
;e are gat^f^red togeUier, mixed up, and sold ibr 
n of Mecca. 

Is^vius Josepbwi, who was of that country, says 
;, in his time, ^<>re were no fish in Ih^ lake of 
om, and tb^ water wae so light that thehettviesi 
ies would not go to the bottom. It seems that he 
mt to say so heavy instead of so light. It would 
ear that he had i^t made liie experiment. After 
a stagnant wetter, impregnated widi salts and com- 
t matter, its spooific granty beuig then greates 
1 that of the body of a man or a beast, mi^ht fbrce 
» float. Josephus's error consists, in assigning a 
e cau^se t0 a phenomenon iffhioh may be perfectly 



SiDc« the inpreMion of thift anide, some of the ^rat^r of 
MpkaUioXiskebas been twonsibtfoParJs. Tlut water differs 
I that of the sea, opl^ iq it» hei^g heavier ftii4.«(UBtsia^ff 
same salts io a larger proportion ihaii aujr known sea. 
ies which would sink in fresh water, or even in th6 sea, 
3t float upon it, — which would be quite enough to make a 
lie equally i^^orant sad supers titioiis 'cry out— A miracle ! 
OL. I. z 



v' As for theiirftiit of fifth; it is not mcredflble* - It is, 
however likely^tbat this'hJce, which is '6%^ shttjr 
miles long/ is not ail asphftltic, and that while re- 
CIsiying the waters of the Jordan it also receives the 
fishes' of thilt river: hat perhaps the Jotd&a too is 
without fishy and they ^re to he foti&d only in the 
upper lake of Tiherias. . 

• Josephus adds, that the trees which grow on die 
borders of the Dead Sea bear fruits of the fiiostbeau* 
ttful appearance, but whioh fall into dust if you attempt 
to taste, them. This is less probable ; and disposes 
one to believe that Josephus either had not been on 
the spot, or has exaggerated according to his own and 
his countrymen's custom. No s6il seems more calcu- 
lated to produce good as well as beautifhllHiils than 
a salt and sulphureous one, like < that of Naples, of 
Catania, and of Sodom. 

. . The Holy Scriptures speak of five cities being 
destroyed by fire from heaven^ Oti-this occadon, 
natui^ philosophy bears testimony in fovour of the 
Old Testament,-— although the latter has no need of it, 
and they are sometimes at variance. We have in- 
stances of earthquakes, accompanied by thunder and 
Ughtj^ing, wMeh have destroyed much more Conside- 
rable towns than Sodom and Gomorrah. - 

But the river Jordaa necessavil^ disdiarging itself 
into this, lake without an oaUet, this Dead Sea, in the 
same manner as the Caspian; must have existed as 
long as there has been a river Jordan; therefore,- these 
towns could never staud on the spot no^ occupied' by 
t^e lake of Sodom. The Scripture, too, says noth&g 
at all about this ground's being changed into a lal^; 
it says ^uite the contrary ;•--*< Then the Lord rained 
upon Sodom and upon Gcmiorrah brimstone and- fire, 
from the I#ord out of heavsin. And Abraham got up 
early in t^e morning, and he looked toward Sodom 
and Gomorrah, and toward all the land of the flaSn,- 
and beheld; and lo, the smoke of tht country v^nt 
up as the smoke of a furnace."^ 
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rhese.fire lowaa, Sodom, Oomombi Zeboin, 
uaak, :aiid S^por, must then hwve been ahuated oa 

borders of the Dead Sea* How^ it will, be aaked^ 
L deaart ao Qiu]ihal>itab)e a« it now iSt wbere tbert 
to be foand only a. few hordea of plundering Arabs, 
Id there be five citieai ao opulent aa to be immersed 
uxury, and even in thoae abameful pleasurea which 
the taat effect of the refinement of the debauchery 
ched.to wealth? It may be anawered, that the 
ntry was then mueh better. 
^ther critica will say, — how could five towpa exist at 
extremitiea of a laJLe, 1^ water of which, before 
r destruction, waa not potable? The Scripture 
If informa ua^ thibt all this land was aaphaltic hefott 
burning, of- Sodom ;*^^^ And the vale of Sodong . 

full of alii9e*pita; and the longs of Sodom and 
norrah fled, and fell there."* 
notherobjeotaou is also started. laaiah and Jere- 
ti say, that Sodom and Gomorrah ahall never b^ 
Lilt:t but Steph^Ui tiie geographer, speaks ol 
om' and .Gomoivak on the coast of the Dead Sea ; 

the History of die Councils mentions bishops of 

omandS^gor. 

this, it may be anawefed, that God filled theaei 

18, when rebuiltr^thleaa guHty inhabitanta ; for at 

time thei^^was no bishop it^ parHkiUj 

Lit, it will be said, with what water could these 

inhabitaiits i\mw*i Hniii thirst ? all the well»ar» 
kish; you findaaphaltua and I maeeiwiii sail m graft 
ixx^ «, apade. into ^the eround. 

will be answeredf ^^at aome Arabs still subsist 
i, afid .may be hs^tuated to drinking very bad. 
r ; that the-Sod<n^ and G<»n^rvah of the Eastera 
ire were wgi^lpbed^haroJleta v and that at that t^oe 
i were many bishops whose whole diocese conr: 
i in a pow village* It m9iN also be aaid, that the 
le who c^kmised these villages pre|>ared the as» 
tus, and carped on a uaeful Xr^e iniU 
le arid and burning desart» ei^tendiog firom Segor 

' . ■ ■ ' I - ■ ' U iJ T J 1, III ■ ■ 1, ^ 1 I ■> 

* Geoeftis, chap, xir., v. lO. 

t IsHiab^ cbiKp. xHl. } Jereiblah, chap. ii. 

z 2 
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to the territory of J^ruiKJepEi, producer b$Att tad 
.siromatic iierbs^ for the Bame reason that it Biip{>li^ 
naphtha^, corrotfive salt, and sulphur. 

It is said that petrifaction takes plaoe m this depart 
vith astonishing rapidity ; and thi«, aceording^to »ome 
natural philosophers^ makes the petrifkctioa of Lot'd 
wife Edith ^ very plausible story. 

But it is said that this woinan^ '< having locked 
back> became a pillar of salt.'^ This, then, was not 
a natural ]>etrifaction^ operated by aspbaltas and $alH 
but an evident miracle* Flavins Josephus 8ay«, tha^ 
he saw this pillar.* St. Justin and St. Ireuseus speak of 
it as a prodigy, which in their time was still existiilg** 

These testimonies hare been looked upon as ridicn*^ 
lous fables* Itwouldi however, be very satural fo# 
some Jews to amuse themselves with cutting a heap of 
asphaltus into a rude figure, aiid calling it Lot's wife% 
r have seen cisterns of asphaltus, very well made, 
which may .last a long time. But it must be owned 
that St. txeneeus goes a little too far when he says, 
that Lot's wife remcdned in the country of Sodom no 
longer in corruptible flesh, but as a permanent status 
of salt, 'her feminine nature still producing the ordi>* 
nary effects :— ^* Uxor iremansit in Sodomis, jam non 
caro corruptibilis, sed statua ealis semper manens, et 
per naturalia ea quee sunt consuetitdinis hominis o»^ 
tendens." 

Sl Ireneeus does not s«[em to express himself widsr 
all the. precisioi4:ofa^ good naturalist, when hesajnk^ 
Lot's wife is no longer of cornipt9)ie flesh, but sdil 
retains h«r feminine nature* 

In the poem of Sodom, attributed to TectuUian^ this 
is expressed with still greater energy*^ 

Dicitur ct vivcos alio sub oorpors savfiLt, 

Mirific^ fioUto dispuAfere sallg^ule menses. 

This was traaslated by « poet of Heary. II.'b tim^ 
in his Gaulisli style — 

La Cmudw k fjoth, qtioimie ttl devcnue, 
fist femme cocor j. oar elle a sa iaeii«tr«e. 

■ ' ' . i ' " ■ u ' ■' ' 

* Antiq. book iv. chap. 2. 
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The land of aromatics was also the land of fables. 
Into Ae desarts of Arabia Petreea the ancient mytho* 
legists pretend that Myrrha, the grand-daughter of a 
statue, fled after committing incest with her father, 
as Lot's daughters did with theirs, and that she ^Its 
metamorphosed into the tree which bears myrrh. Other 
profound mythologists assure us, that she fled into 
Arabia Felix ; and this opinion is as well supported as 
the other. 

Be this as it may, not one of our travellers has yet 
thought fit to examine the soil of Sodom, with its. 
asphaltus, its salt, its trees and their fruits, to weigh 
the water of the lake, to analyse it, to ascertain whether 
bodies of greater specific gravity than common water 
float upon its surface, and to give us a ftdthful account 
of the natural history of the country. Our pilgrims to 
Jerusalem do not care to go and make these re- 
searches : this desart has become infested by wander- 
ing Arabs, -who range as far as Damascus, and retire 
into the caverns of the mountains, — ^the authority pf 
the pacha of Damascus having hitherto been inadequate 
to repress them. Thus the curious have very little 
information about anything concerning the Asphaltic 
Lake. 

As to Sodom, it is a melancholy reflection for the 
learned that, among so many who may be deemed na- 
tives, not one has furnished us with any notion what^ 
ever of this capital city. 

ASS. 

We will add a little to the article Ass in the Ency- 
clopedia, coiicerning Lucian*s Ass, which . became 
golden in the hands of Apuleius. The pleasantest part 
of the adventure, however, is in Lucian ; — thatt a lady 
fell in love with this gentleman while, he was an ass, 
but would have nothing more to say to him' when he was 
but a man. These metamorphoses were very commoB" 
throughout antiquity. SHenus's Ass had spoken ; and 
the learned have thought that he explained himself in 
Aralner ^l!« wa9 probably a man turned into an aSs 

z 3 * 
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hfikt power of Baedius» «uid Bftochiui^ we k&cfWy iras 

t Virgil speaks of the transfbrmfttioa jof M^btis into ai 
^(iNllf, as-athingof very (HtliiiaTy oecurreace — 

S«pe lupum fieri Maerim, et se condare silvis. 
Oft cbaDged to wolf, he seeks the forest shade. 

Was this doctrine of metamori^oseB derived front 
the old fables of Egypt, which gave out that the gods^ 
bad changed themselves into aiiknals, in the wur agunst 
tiie giants ? 

Tb/^ Greeks, great imitators and improvers of the 
Oriental fables, metamorphosed almost all the gods 
into men or into beasts, to make them succeed the 
better in their amorous designs. 
- If the gods changed themselves into bulls, horses, 
swans, doves, &c. ; why should not men have under^ 
gone the same operation ? 

Several commentators, forgetting the respect dne ta 
the Holy Scriptures, have cited the example of Neb«H 
ehadnezzar changed into an ox ; but this was a miracle 
-^a divine vengeance— a thing' quite out of the course 
of nature, which ought not to be examined with pro- 
fane eyes, and cannot become an object of our re- 
searches. 

• Others of the .learned, perhaps (with equal intBs^ 
cretion, avail themselves of what ts related in the 
Gospel of the Infancy. An Egyptian maiden^ having 
entered the chamber of some women, saw there a 
mule with a silken cloth over his back, and an ebony 
pendant at his neck. These women were in tears, 
kissing him and giving him to eat. The mule was 
dieir ow^ brother. Some sorceresses had deprived 
him of^e human figure: but the Master of Nature 
soon restored it. 

Although this gospel is apocryphal, the very name 
which it hesLTfi prevents us from examining this adven- 
ture in detail ; only it may serve to diow how mvch 
metamorphoses were in vo^e almost throughoat the 
OHErth. The Christians, who composed this goi^l, were 



loubtedty hoaest men* They did not seek to fiibii** 
3 a romance ; they related with simplicity what 
y had heard. The church, which alienrardg re^ 
ed thia gospel, together with forty-nine others, dUI 
accuse its authors of impiety and prevarication } 
se obscure individuals addressed the populace in 
^age conformable with the prejudices of the aee 
which they lired. China was perhaps Uie oiUy 
ntry exempt from these superstitions. 
^e adventure of the compamons of Ulysses> changed 

> beasts by Circe, was much more ancient than the 
^ma of the metempsychosis, broached in Greece and 
ly by Pythagoras. 

)n what can the insertion be founded, that theie is 
universal error which is not the abuse of some 
lIi ; that there have been quacks only because there 
e been true physicians ; and diat false prodigies have 
n believed, only because there have been true onee^ 
>Vere there any certain testimonies that men had 
ome wolves, oxen, horses, or asses? This universal 
>r had for its principle only the love of the marvel- 
s andthe natural inclination to superstiUon. 
3ne erroneous opinion is enough to fill the whole 
rid with fables. An Indian doctor sees that animals 
re feeling and memory. He concludes that they 
re a soul. Men have one likewise; What becomes 
he soul cf m^i after death? What becomes of that 
he beast ? They must go somewhere. They go into 
nearest body that is beginning to be formed. The 
il of .a Brahmin takes up its abode in the body of an 
phant, the soul of an ass in that of a little Brahmin* 
zh is the dogma of the metempsychosis, which was 
It upon simply deduction. 

But it iit a wide step from this dogma to that of 
tamorphoses. We have no longer a soul without a 
ement, seeking a lodging ; but one body changed 

> another, the soul remaining as before. Now, we 
tainly Jbave not in nature any example of such leger-^ 
nain. 

Let us then enquire, into the origin of so extrava^ 
at yet so general an opinion. If some father said 
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to his son, smik in ignorance and filthy delmtt'eherr, 
you are. a hog, a horse, or an ass^ and afterwards 
made him do penance with an iEtss's cap on his head, 
actd some servant-girl of the neighbourhood gave it 
out that this young man had been turned into an asd as 
a punishment for his faults, her ne^hbours would 
repeat it to other neighbours, and ftom mouth to 
mouth this story, with a thousand embellishments,' 
would make the tour of the world. An ambiguous ex- 
pression would suffice to deceive the whole earth. 

Here ^en let us confess, with Boileau, that am- 
bi^ity has been the parent of most of our ridiculous 
follies. \ I 

Add to this the power of magic, which has been 
acknowled^i^ ash indisputable in all nations, and you 
will no longer be astonished at anything.* 

One word more on asses. It is said, that in Meso- 
potamia they are warlike, and that Mervan,the twenty- 
first caliph, was sumamed the Ass, for his valour. 

The patriarch Photius relates, in the extract from 
the Life of Isidorus, that Ammoniiis had an ass which 
had a great taste for poetry, and would leave his 
manger to go and hear verses. 

The fable of Midas is better than the tale of Photius. 

MachktoeVs Golden Am* 

MachiaveFs Ass is but little known. The diction- 
aries which speak of it say, that it was a production of 
his youth: it would seem, however, that he was of 
mature age; for he speaks in it of the misfbrtun^i^ 
which he had formerly and for a long time experienced. 
The work is a satire on his contemporaries. The 
author sees a number of Florentines, of whom one is 
cha'ngied into a cat, another into a dragon, a third into 
a dog that bays the moon, a fourth into a fox: who 
does not suffer himself to be caught : each character is 
drawn under the name of an animal. The factions of 
the house of Medicis and their enemies, are doabtlei» 
figured therein ; and the key to this comic apocalypse 
- ■ ' * • ■ , , 

• 8m Magic. 
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\F0Yild %4mi n$ to the secrete of Pope Leo ud the 
troubles of Florence. This poem is full of morality 
ftod philosophy. It ends with the very rational reflec- 
4ioas of ft If^ige hog, which addresses man in nearly the 
follovii^ terms ; — 

Ye baked bipeds, without beakt or dawt, ' • 

HaiHeta, aod featherlcni, and tenderwhidtd, 
Wxefnof y* coma into tba worid««beea«S€ . 

Ye feai your evil dettioy decided': 
Nature has pven you li](iti«triou8 paws $ 

You, like the parrots, are with speech profided i 
But have ye honest bearu ? <^AiAS 1 aiai ! 
..Ill this we ftwiae^yxnir bipedships lurpass I 
Mao is far worse than we^— more fteree, moiw wlld-^i 

Coward or madman, siuninp every minute i 
By frenzy an8 by fear in turn bei^uued. 

He dreads the crave, yet plunges headlong in it : 
If pij^ fall out, they soon are reconciled ; 
' ; ' Their qoavral's ended era they weO begin it. 
y crime with manhood always must -eombioei 
Good Lord ! let me for ever be a swine. 

Hiis is the original of Boileau's Satire on Man, and 
Lft' FoatSMe's fkble of the Companione of Ulysses $ 
bat it is very likely that neither La Fontaine nor 
Boileau had ever heard of Machiavers Ass. 

The Jss of y&rtma. 

I must speak tite truths and nOt deceive my readers. 
I do not very clearly know whether the Ass of Verona 
still exists in all his splendour ; but the travellers whp 
saw. him forty or. fifty years ago agree in saying, that 
the relics were enclosed in the body of an artificial kss 
teade on purpose, wbich was in the keeping of forty 
monks of Our Lady of the Organ, at Verona, and was 
carried m procession twice a-year. This was one of 
the most ancient relics of the town. According to the 
tradition,* this ass, having carried our Lord in Lis 
entry into Jerusalem, did not choose to abide any 
longer in that city, but trotted over the sea^whicb for 
that purpose became as hard as his hoof— by way of 
Cyprus, Rhodes, Candia, Malta, and Sicily. Tnere 

♦ See Mision, t6mei*.pp. 201— 2. . _. 
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he went to sofoum ftt Amiiiea; wa4 at last he set^ed* 
9,% Verona, wsere he Uvea a long while. 

This &Ue originated in ^ circumstance, that most 
aasep hare a sort of black cross on their backs. Tllere 
possibly mig^t be an old ass in the neighbonrhood 
of Verona, on whose back the populace remarked 
a finer cross than his brethren could boast of: some 
good old woman would be at hand to say, that this 
was the ass on winch Christ rode into Jerusalem ; and 
the ass would be honoured with a magnificent ftineral. 
The feast established at Verona passed into other 
countries, arid was especially celebrated in' Prance. 
In the mass was sung— 

< ^rientis fsartibns 

Advemabit asinus; 
Pulober et fortissimuft. , « 

There . was a long procession^ headed 'by a yptmg 
woman with a child in her arms mounted on an ass, 
representing the Virgin Mary gbing into Egypt. At 
t^ md oi,ike mass the priest, instead of saying lie 
mma est, brayed three times with all hi§ might, aod 
the people answered in chorus.* - ^ ' 

We hare books on the feast of the Ass, and tbe 
feast of Fools : they furnish materials tbwanis a uni*' 
versal history of the human mind. ^ ^ 

ASSASSIN— ASSASSINATION. / 

SECTION I. 

A K AM£ corrupted from the word Ebissessin. Nothing 
is more common to those who go into a distant coimtry 
than to write, repeat, and understand incocrectl^ ia 
their own language what they have misunderstood in a: 
lang;uage entirely foreign to them, and afterwards te 
deceive their cpuntrymen as well as themaelTes. ^ 
Errpr flies from mouth to mouth, from pen to pen, and ^ 
to^destroy it requires ages. . ^ 

In the time of the crusades, there was a wretched * 
litjtle peqple of mountaineers inhabiting the cavema. 

* See Ou CtLOge, and tbe Essay ou the Mauuen and Spirit of 



tveia the road to Damasctts, TheBB bngands elected a- 
chief, whom they jaaoaed Cheik Elchasmsin. It is said 
that this honorific title of ckeik OTigiaallj signiilod M^ 
as with us the title of seigneur com^s from eenkrt^ 
elder, and the word grqf« « ^luit, sigwfies of/it 
ffluong the Germans; for, in tuaciont times> almost 
every people conferred the ctyil . command upon Ae 
old mem Afterwards, the command baFJng becpmer 
hereditary, the title of cheik, graf, ee^eur, or ctnmt, 
has. heen given to children; and the Germans caJl a 
little ma9ter of four years old, the Count — ^that is, the 
oldgeniieman* 

The crusaders named the old man of the Arabian' 
mountains, the Old Man of the Hill, and imagined 
him to be a great prince, because he had caused a 
Count of Montserrat and some other crusading nobles 
to be robbed and murdered on the highway. These 
people were called the aseaasins, and their cheik the 
king 'of the vast country of the auassins. This vast 
territory is five or six leagues . long by two or three 
broad, being part of Anti-Libanus, a horrible country, 
full of rocks, like almost all Palestine, but intersected 
by pleasant meadow-lands, which feed numerous flocks, 
as is attested by all who have made the journey from 
Aleppo to Damascus. 

The cheik or senior of these assassins could be no- 
thing more tiiian a chief of banditti ; for dier^ was at that 
time a soldan of Damascus, who was very powerful. 

Our romance-writers of that day, as fond of chimeras 
as the crusaders, thought proper to relate that, in 1236,' 
this great prince of me assassins, fearing that Louis 
IX. of whom he had never heard, would put himself 
at the he&d> of a crusade^ and come and take from him 
his territory^ sent two great meh of his court from the 
cavenis of Anti*Libanus to Paris, to assassinate that 
king; bat ^at having the next day heard how gene- 
rous and amiable a prince Louis was, he immediately 
sent out to sea two more great men to countermand 
die assassination:—-! say, out to sea; for neither the 
two emissaries sent to kill Lp»is, nor the twp others 
sent to sav^ him, could! make the voyage without' 
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embarkibg at ^pjp«u vkioH'wwi ^mbIi iif 'tlie poiirer dt^ 
the crusftde^B, whifeh renders ^e ent^rpri^e Aaubly 
manrftlloa^. The two first must ^ave found a crusades* 
vessel read]p to- eonvey theoi in an amicable manaer^ 
and the two last tt^st haye 4b«und aeifothbr^ 
: However, a hundred aiithtirs, Otfe &fter another, have 
related this adventure, though Joinville, a qontieinpo- 
rary, who.wwi ob the spot, says nothing i^>out tt.-^^ 
Et vbifX JustemeDt oomme on ^crit rhistoire. 

The Jesuit. Mai]nboiirg» the Jesuit JDaniel, twenty 
bthet Jesuits, and Mezerai — though he was not a 
Jesuit— i-have Tepeated this absurdity. The Abb^ Veli, 
in his History of France, tells it oyer again with perfect 
complaisance, without any discussion, without any ex- 
amination, and on the word of one William of Ni^ngis, 
who ¥rrote about sixty years after this fine afiair is said 
to have happened^ at a time when history was com- 
posed from nothing biit town-talk. 

If none but ttue and useful things were recorded, 
our, immense historical libraries would be reduced to 
^ very narrow compas^^; but we should know more, 
and know it better. 

• Fpr six hundred years, the stpi7 has beeh told over 
and over again, of the Old Man of the HUl (te vieut 
de la montflgne\ who^ in hia delightful gardens, intox- 
icated his young ej^ct with vpluptuQus ^ea^ures, made 
them believe that they were in paradise, and sent them 
to the ends of the earth tq assassinate kings in oxi^&i 
to m^rit ap eternal paradise. — 

Near tl^ LevAtptijijB shores there 4welt of pld 



An aged ruler, feared in every Iftnd ; 

Not tfiat he owned enormous heaps of ^ra, 

NjQt that vast sriDies marched at his commandtm* . 



. Bi^ 9a his pe9p1e*s mipds (le thipg^ imp^essedj. 
Which filled with desperate courage eveqr breast. 

The boldest of bis subjects first be took; 
Of paradise to give them a foretaste^^ 
The paradise his lawgiver had pptinted « 
With (svery joy the lying uM^phet's book 
Within Ms fal$e)y-pi<;tured heaven h^d placed, 
Thejr thought their senses had become acquainted. 
And how was this elfeetod ? 'Twa9 by wine i^ 

'■ Of Ibis they drftok till every jHP09egayi!wa^» 
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. r ' * And, wMU in dr«ak«n letliarpry they lay, 

. Were bornje, accordiDf^ to their chief's Uesigpiy 
To spott of pieaHimtness — to sunshine glades^ 
Delightful ^rdens and inviting shades. 

' Younf tender beauties were abundant tbere^ 
In earliest bloom, and exquisitely fain 
These gaily thronged around the sleeping men» 
rlYho, when, at length they were awake again. 
Wondering to see the beauteous objects rounds 
Believed tSat some way they'd already found 
Those fields of bliss, in every beauty deckedt 
The false Mahomet promised his elect. 
Acquaintance quickly made, tlie Turks adrance ; 
The maidens join them in a sprightly dance j 

■ Sweet B[iusic charms them as they trip along i 
And every feathered warbler adds his song. 
Thii joys that could for every sense suffice,' 
Were found within this earthly paradises- 
Wine, too, was there-*aod its effeota the saqie c 
These people drank, till they could drink no more,. 
But sinking down as senseless as before, 
'Were carried to the place from whence they came. 

And what resulted from this trickery ?«^ 
These men believed that they should surely be 

• Again transported to that place of pleasure. 
If, without fear of suffering or of death, 
They showed devotion to Mahomet's faith. 
And to their prince obedience without measure.' 
^ -Thus might their sovereign with .reason say,' 
His subjects were determined to obey. 
And that, now his device had made them so. 
His was the mightiest empire here below, &c. 

All this might be very well in one of La' Fontaine V 
tales — setting apart the weakness of the verse; and 
there are a hundred historical anecdotes which could 
be tolerated only there. 

♦ • ' SECTION II. 

Assassination being, next to poisoning, the crime 
most cowardly and most deserving of punishment, it is 
not astonishing that it has found an apologist in a 
man whose singular reasoning is, in some mings, at 
yariance with the reason of the rest of mankind. 

Ip a romance entitjied Ejnilius, he imagines that he 
is the guardian af a young man, to whom he is very 
careful to give an education such ^s is received in the 
military school— teaching him languages, geometry, 

VOL. I. 2 a 
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tactics, fortiliGSitiofn, atid the hidtory of his eounti^. He 
does not seek to inspire him with lore for his king and 
his country, hut contents himself willi makuig him a 
joiner. He would have this gentleman-joiner, when he 
has received a Mow or a challenge, instead of returning 
it and fighting, ** prudently assassinate the man.'* Mo* 
li^re does, it is true, say jestingly^ i& UAmour Peintre, 
*^ assassination is the safest;^ but the author of thift 
romance asserts that it is the most j[iist and reasonable. 
He says thi& very seriously ; and, in the immen&ity of 
his paradoxes, this is one of the three or four things 
which he says the first. The same vpirit of witdom and 
decency which makes him declare that a preceptor 
should often accompany his pupil to a place of prosti- 
tution,* makes him decide that this diiciple sliould be 
an assassin. So that the educatioR which Jean Jacques 
would ghre to a young man, con^sts in teaching him 
how to handle the fdane, and in fitting lum for saliva- 
tion and the rope. 

We doubt whether fetbeirs of families will be eager 
to give such preceptors to their children. It seems to 
us, that the romance of Emilius departs rather too much 
from the maxisKs of Mefitor in TelenachiKs; but it 
must also be acknowledged that out age has in all 
things very much varied from the great age of 
Louis XIV. 

Happily, none of these horrible infatuations are to 
be found in the Encyclopedia. It often di^lays a 
philosophy seemingly bold, but never that atrocious 
and extravagant babbling, which two or three fools 
have called philosophy, and two or three ladies, 
eloquence. 

ASTROLOGY, 

Astrology might test on a better foundation than 
magic. For if no one has seen farfadets, or lemures, 
or dives, or peris, or demons, or cacodemons, the 
predictions of astrologers have often been found true. 
Let two astrologers be consulted on the life of ah in« 

* EmU$i tomH iii. p. 2$\, 
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tfoXy ttltd oa tk« w«atliw; if one of tbem sat that 
the child shall liTeto the age of man, the other Uiat he 
shall not; if one forettl rain and the other fair weather, 
it iaqniteelear that there will be a prophet 

The, great .misfortune of astrologers is» that the 
heavens have changed since the rules of the art were 
laid down. The sun, whidi at the equinox was in the 
Ram inthelima.of the Argonauts, is now in the Bull; 
and astrologers, most unfortunatdy for their art, now 
attribute to one house of the sun that which visibly 
befongs to another. Still, this is not a demonstrative 
aigummt' against astrology. The masters of the art 
are mistaken ; but it ia not proved Aat the art cannot 
exist' 

There would be no absurditv in saying^^' Such a 
child was bom during the moon s increase, in a stormy 
eeason, at the rising, of a certain star: its constitution 
was bad, and its life abort and miserable, whidi is the 
ordinary lot of weak temperaments; another, on the 
contrary, was bom when the moon was at the full, and 
the suo. in all his power, in ealm weather, at the rising 
of another particular star ; his constitution was good, 
and his life long and happy/' If such observations 
had been frequently repeated and found iust, expe*- 
pence might, at the end of a few thousand centuries, 
have formed an art which it would have been difficult 
to call in question; it would have been thought, not 
wxd&ottt some appearance of truth, that men are like 
tr^es and v^etidiles, which must be planted only in 
certain seasons. It would have been of no service 
against the astrologers, to sav, *^ My son was*bom in 
fine weather ; yet he died in his cradle." The astro- 
loger would have answered — ^^ It often happens that 
trees planted in the proper aeascm perish prematurely : 
I will answer for the stars, but not for tne particular 
conformation which you communicated to your child : 
astrology operates only when there is no cause opposed 
to the good which they have power to work." 

Nor would astrology have suffered any more discrer 
^t from its being said-r-" Of two children who were 

2 A 2 
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born in the same minute, one became a ^in^i tbe otbef 
nothing more thian churchwarden of his parish ;*' for a 
defence would easily have been made^ by showing that 
the peasant made his fortune in becoming church- 
warden, just as much as the prince did In becoming 
king. 

And if it were allegied that a bandit, hung up by 
order of Sixtu» thi» Fifth, was bom at the same time 
with Sixtus, who, from being a swineherd, became 
Pope i the astrologers would say that there wa& a mis-^ 
take of a few seconds, and that, according to the 
rules, the same star could not bestow flie tiara and the 
gallows. It was, then, on}y because long-accumulated 
experience gave the lie to the predictions, that men at 
length perceived that the art was illusory ; but their 
<^redulity was of very long duration. ' ^ 

One of the most famous mathematicians of Europe^ 
named Stofler, who flourished in the fifteenth, and six- 
teenth centuries, foretold . a universal deluge for the 
year 1524. This deluge was to> happen in the montb 
of February; and nothing can be more plausible; for 
Saturn, Jupiter, and Mars, were then in conjunctioa 
in the sign of the Fishes. Every people in Eurc^e; 
Asia, and Africa, that heard of the prediction, were in 
consternation. The whole world expected tlie deluge^ 
in spite of the rainbow. Several cotemporary authors 
relate, that the inhabitants of the maritime provinces of 
Germany hastened to sell their lands, at any price, to 
such as had more money and less credulity than them- 
selves. Each one provided himself with a boat, to 
serve as an ark. ^ A doctor of Toulouse, in particu- 
lar, named Aiiriol, had an ark built for himself, his 
family, and friends ; and the same precautions were 
taken in a great part of Italy. At last, the month of 
February arrived, and not a drop of rain fell : never 
was a month more dry ; never were the astrologers 
more embarrassed. However, we neither discouraged 
nor neglected them ; almost all our princes continued 
to consult them. 

I have not the honour to be a prince ; nevertheless^ 
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the otlebrated Count de BoalainTiUieri, and an Italian 
named Colonna, who had great reputation at Paris, 
both foretold to me that I should infallibly die at the 
age of thirty*two. I have already been so maKcious 
as to deeeive them thirty years* in their calculation, — 
for which I most humbly ask their pardon. 

ASTRONOMY, 

WITH A FBW MORE REFLECTIONS OK ASTROLOGY. 

M.Duval, who, if I mistake not, was librarian to the 
Emperor Francis I. gives us an account of the manner 
in which, in his childhood, pure instinct eavehim the first 
ideas of astronomy. He was contemplating the moon, 
which, as it declined towards the west, seemed to touch 
the trees of a wood. He doubted not that he should 
find it behind the trees; and, on running thither, was 
astonished to se^ it at the extremity of the horizon. 

The following days his curiosity prompted him to 
watch the course of this luminary ; and he was stiil 
more surprised to find that it rose and set at various 
lOurs. 

The different forms which it took from week to week, 
ind its total disappearance for some nights, also con* 
rifouted to fix his attention. All that a child could do 
7BS, to observe and to admire: and this was doing 
luch ; not one in ten thousand has this curiosity and 
•erseverance. ' 

He studied, as he could, for three years, with no 
ther book than the heavens, no other master than his 
res. He observed that the stars did not change their 
lative position; but the brilliancy of the planet 
enus having caught his attention, it seemed to him 
have a particular course, like that of the moon. He 
itched it every night ; it disappeared for a long time ; 
d at length he saw it become the morning instead of 
3 evening star. 
The course of the sun,' which from month to month 



' This article was printed, for the fint time, in the edition 
1757. 
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rose and set in different parts of the heavens, did not 
escape him. He marked the solstices with two staves*, 
without knowing what the solstices were.* 

It appears to me that some profit might he derived 
from this exam^^e, in teaching astronomy to a child of 
ten or twelve years old, and with, much gi!eater facility 
than this extraordinary childy of whom I have spoken, 
taught himself its first elements. 

It is a very attractive spectacle for a mind disposed 
to the contemplation of nature, to see that the different 
phases of the moon are precise^ the same as those of 
ft globe round which a lighted candle is moved, show- 
ing here a quarter^ here the half of its surface, and 
becoming invisible when an opaque body is interposed 
between it and the candle. In this manner it was that 
Galileo explained the true principles of astronomy be- 
fore the Doge and Senators of Venice on St. Mark's 
tower; he demonstrated every thing to the eyes. 

Indeed, not only a child, but even a man of mature 
age, who has seen the constellations only on maps or 
globes, finds it difficult to recognise them in the 
heavens. In a little time, the child will very well com- 
prehend the causes of the sun's apparent course, and 
the daily revolutions of the fixed stars. 

tie will, in particular, discover the constellations, 
with the aid Of these four Latin lines, made by an 
astronomer about fifty years ago, and which- are not 
sufi[icient)y known : — 

Delta Aries, Perseuro Taurus, Getninique Capellani ; 
"Nil Cancer, Plaustrum Leo, Virgo Comam atque Bootem, 
Libra An^em, An^iferum fert Scorpios : Antinouni Areiis; 
Delphioum Caper, Amphora Equos, Cepheida Pisces. 

Nothing should be said to him about the systems of 
Ptolemy and Tycho Brahe, because they are false; 
they can never be of any other service than to explain 
some passages in ancient authors, relating to the errors 

* It may perhaps be of service here to remark, that this 
child who became a man of letters, of gp-eat infbrmatioii, and 
' acute. and original intellect, never, rose above mediocrity in 
astronomical science. 



0f. antiquity. For inttaaoBy in the. second book of 
Ovid's Metamorphoses, the Sun aayis to Phaeton, — i 

Adde, qu6d assiduA rapitur Tertigioe ccbIodi ; 
Nttor 10 adrersuin : nee me, qui ciMera, vificit' 
Impetus : at rapido ootttrarius cvebor orbi. 

' A rapid motion rarriet rotiiid tbe beaVens ; 
But i-*-aod I alone*— reaitt its force. 
Marching^ secure in my opposing path. 

This idea of a first mover turning the heavens round 
in twenty-four hours with an impossible motion , and 
of the sun, though acted upon by this first motion, yet 
imperceptibly advancing from west to east by a motion 
peculiar to itself, and without a cause, would but em- 
barrass a young beginner. 

It is sufficient for him to know that, whether the 
earth revolves on its own axis and round the sun, or 
the sun completes his revolution in a year, appearances 
are nearly the same; and that, in astronomy, we are 
obliged to judge of things by our eyes, , before we 
examine them as natural philosophers. 

He will soon know the cause of the eclipses of the 
sun and moon, and why they do not occur every night. 
It will at first appear to him that the moon, beii^ 
every month in (position to and in conjunction wim 
the sun, we should have an eclipse of the sun and one 
of the moon every month. But when he finds that 
these two luminaries are not in the same plane, and 
are seldom in the same line with the earth, he will no 
longer be surprised. 

He will easily be made to understand how it is that 
eclipses have been foretold,, by knowing the exact 
circle in which the apparent motion of the sun and the 
real motion of the moon are accomplished. He will 
be told that observers found by experience and calcu- 
lation the number of times that these two bodies are 
precisely in the same line with the earth in the space 
of nineteen years and a few hours, after which they 
seem to recommence the same course ; so that, making 
the necessary allowances for the little inequalities that 
ciccurred during those nineteen years, the exact day, 
hour, and minute, of an eclipse of the sun. or. moon 
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were foretold. These first elements are soon acqtiirlid 
by a child of clear conceptions. 

Not even the precession of the equinoxes will terrify 
him. It will be enough to tell him, that' the sun has 
constantly appeared to advanoa in his annual course, 
one degpree,in seventy-two years, towards the east; 
and this is what Ovid meant to express in the lines 
just now quoted^ — 

■ Contrarius evehor orbi. 

Marching secure in my opposing path. 

Thus the Ram, which the sun formerly entered ajt 
l3ie beginning of spring:, is now in the plaice where the 
Bull was then. Tnis change which has taken place in 
the heavens, and the entrance of the sun into other 
constellations than those which he formerly occupied, 
were the strongest arguments against the pretended 
rules of judicial astrology. It does not, however, 
i&ppear, that this proof was employed before the present 
century to destroy this universal extravagance, which 
so ' long infected all mankind, and is still in great 
vogue in Persia. 

A man bom, according to the almanack, when the 
sun ^as in the sign of the Lion, was necessarily to be 
courageous: but, unfortunately, he was in reality 
bom under the sign of the Virgin. So-that Gauric and 
Michael Morin should have changed all the rules of 
tiieir art. 

It is very odd, that all the laws of astrology were con- 
ttrary to those of astronomy. The wretched charlatans 
of antiquity and their stupid disciples, who have been 
so well received and so well payed by all the princes 
of Europe, talked of nothing but Mars and Venus, 
stationary and retrograde. Such as had Mars station- 
ary, were always to conquer. Venus stationary, made 
all lovers happy. Nothing was worse than to be born 
under Venus retrograde. But the fact is, that these 
planets have never been either retrograde or stationary, 
which a very slight knowledge of optics would have 
sufficed to show. 

' How then can it have been, that in spite of physica 
and geometry, the ridiculous chimera of astrology is 
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entertained even to this day, so that we have seen men 
distinguished for their general knowledge, and espe^ 
cially profound in history, who have m their Hves 
been infatuated by so despicable an error? But the 
error was ancient, and that was enough. 

The Egyptians, the Chaldeans, the Jews, foretold the 
future; therefore, it may be foretold now. Serpents 
were charmed and spirits were raised in those days ;— ^ 
therefore spirits may be raised and serpents charmed 
now. It is only necessary to know the precise formula 
made use of for the purpose. If preaictions are at 
an end, it is the fault, not of the art, but of the artist. 
Michael Morin and his secret died together. It it 
thus that alchymists speak of the philosopher's stone: 
if, say they, we do not now find it, it is because we 
do not yet know precisely how to seek it; but it is 
certainly in Solomon's collar-bone. And, with diis 
glorious certainty, more than two hundred fiimilies in 
France and Germany have ruined themselves. 

It is not then to be wondered at, that the whole 
world has been duped by astrology. The wretched 
argument — '' there are false prodigies, therefore thore 
are true ones/' is neither that of a philosopher, nor of 
a man acquainted with the world. 

<' That is fklse and absurd, therefore it will, be 
believed by the multitude," is a much truer maxim. 

It is still less astonishing that so many men, raised 
in other things so far above the vulgar; so many 
princes ; so many popes, whom it would have been 
impossible to mislead in the smallest ati^r of interest^ 
have been so ridiculously seduced by this astrologscal 
nonsense. They were very proud and very ignorant. 
The stars were for them uone; the rest of the world 
were a rabble, with whom the stars had nothing to do. 
They were like the prince who trembled at the sight of 
a comet, and said gravely to those who did not fear it, 
— " You may behold it without concern ; you are not 
princes." 

The famous German leader Walienstein was one of 
those infiaituated by this chimera : he called himself a 
prince, -and consequently thought that the zodiac had 
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beeiiiiiade<mpiiTpMeforhim. Heneverbetiegedat6wi^ 
nor fought a batde, until he had held a couii^l with the 
heaTens ; but^ as this great man was very ignofant, he 
|J^oed<at the head of this council a rogue of an 
Italian, named Seni, keeping him a coach and mx^ 
and giving him a pension of twenty thousand livres. 
fleniy however, never foresaw that WaJlenstein would bt 
assasatnated by order of his most gracious sovereign^ 
and that he hmiself would return to Italy on foot. 

It is quite evident that nothing can be known of the 
future, otherwise than by conjectures. These conjeo^ 
tures maybe ao well-founded as to approach certainty. 
Yon. see a dtarik swallow a litde boy ; you may wager 
ft ten thousand to one that he wiU be devoured ; but 
you cannot be absolutely sure of it, after the adven* 
tures of Hercules,. Jonas, and Orlando Furioso^ who 
each Mved so long in a fi^'s belly. ^ 

It cannot be too olten repeated, that Alb^rtua 
Magnus and Cardinal D'Ailh both made the horoscope 
of Jesus Christ It would appear that they read in 
the stars how many devils he would cast out of the 
bodies of the ppssessec^ and what sort of dea^ he 
was to die. But it was unfortunate that thesie learned 
astrologers foretold all these things so long c^ier they 
happeind. 

We sbdl elsewhere see tiliat in a sect which pasaat 
fw Oirisdan, it is believed to be impossible for the 
Supreme Intelligence to see the future otherwise th^ 
by supreme conjecture; for, as the foture does ttot 
eaust, it is, say tiiey, a contradiction in. terms to talk 
of seeing at the present time that which is not. 

ATHEISM. 

SECTION I. 

On the Comparison 90 often made between Atheism and 

Idolatry* 

It seems to me that, in the Dictionnaire Encycio* 

pedique, a more powerful refutation might have b^n 

brought against the Jesuit Richepme's opinion oon« 

eernin^ aUieist^ and idolaters — ^an opinion formejrly 
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ntiateiiitd by St. Tboaias, St On^orf . Kaxaamn, 
St. Cyorian, and TertuUian — an opioiQii which ArttO^ 
btu8 placed in a strong lioht when he aaid to the 
pagans* ** Do you not bhnh to i«|MOttoh ua with cofr« 
tempt for yonr goda? Is it not better to believe in no 
god, than to impnto to them infianoas actions ?**— «aa 
opiaion k»g berore estabhihed by Plntarchy who said, 
be wottid rather bare it said that tnere was no PfaMaich, 
than that there was a Plutarch, inoonatant^ cholcriei 
and yindictiTe — an opinion, too, fortified by all the 
diaiecticai efforto of Bayle. 

Sndi is the eround of dispute, piaoed in n yerjr 
striking point of view by the Jesoit Rkheome, and 
made stiti more specious by ihe way in whieh Bayle 
se.taitoff: — 

** There are two portora at the doer of a houaer 
You ask to speak to the master. He is not at homo, 
answers one* He is at home, answers the other, 
but- is busied in making lalse money, fidse oontracts, 
daggers and poiaons, to destroy ti^se who have oi^ 
accomplished his designs. The athmst reseniUM the 
former of these porters, the pagan the latter. It is 
tJttn evident that the iwq^an onends the Divinity aoore 
gricjvously dum die atheist'' 

With the permission of Father Richeome, and diat 
of Bayle hhnself, diis is not at all the state of the 
question. For the first porter to be like the aUieist, 
he mast say, not ** My master is not here,-' but ^ I 
have no master; he who you pretend is my master, 
does notesist My comrade is a l^ockbead to tell 
you that the gentleman is engaged in mixing poisons, 
antd wbetting poniards, to assassinate those wno have 
executed his will. There is no such being in the world.'' 

Richeome, therefore, has reasoned very ill; and 
Bayle, in his rather difiuse discourses, has so far ibr^ 
gotten himself as to do Richeome &e honour of making 
a very lame comment upon him. 

Phaturch seems to express himself much better, in 
declaring Uiat he prefers those who say there is no 
Pltttnrch, to those who assert that Pkitat«h is un^ for 
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fodety. l^dl«ed» mt idtatcoMe^ueiicie to Un \t>lbft^itir 
b^Dg said that fae WW not m the worid?. Batttwai- 
o£ gieat consequence, tfas:^ his Tqmtatioh should not 
be injured. With the Supreme Bemg it is otherwise^ ' 
'Smi Plutarch does not come to the real .point in 
dtseussion*; It is only asked, who most offends the- 
Supceme Being-*-*the man who denies him, or he wha 
disfigures him t It is impossible to know, o^liwtwise 
than by revelation, whether Qod. is. affiled at the 
Tain discourses which, men.hold about him. 

Phibsbphera almost always fall unconsciously into 
the ideas oi the vulgar, in supposing that Crod is 
jeaksoa of his glory, wrathful, and giv^n to revenge, 
and in taking rhetorical figures for real ideas.' That 
which interests the whole world is, to know whether it 
is not better to admit a rewarding and avenging God« 
reoompensing hidden good actions, and punishing 
seeret crimes, tiban to admit no God at all. 

Bayle exhausts himself in repeating all ,the infamous 
things imputed to the gods of antiquity. Hisadversa* 
rie& answer him by unmeaning common-places. The 
partisans and the enemies of Bayle have almost always 
fou^t without coming to close quarters. They all 
tigree diat Jupiter was an adulterer, Venus a wanton^ 
Mercury a rogue. But this, I conceive, ought not to 
be considered : the religion of the ancient Romans 
shonM. be distinguished from Ovid's Metamorphoses. 
It IS quite certain that neither they nor even the 
Greeks ever had a temple dedicatied to Mercury the 
Rogue, Venus the Wanton, or Jupiter the Adulterer, 

The god whom the Romans called ** Deus optimus 
maximus*' — most good, most great, was not bdieved 
to have encouraged Clodius to lie with Ceesac's wife, 
nor Ccesar to become the minion of King Nicomedes. 

Cicero does not say that Mercury incited Verres to~ 
rob Sicily, thou^, in the fable. Mercury had stolen 
Apollo's cows. The real religion of the ancients was, 
that Jupker, most good and just, with the secondary 
divinities, punished perjury in the infernal re^ns. 
Thus the Romans were long the most religious obser^ 
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vert of their oaths. It was in no wiie ordained that 

they ihould believe in Leda's two egf t, in ths tiens* 

fonnati<m of Inachvt's dau^ter iato a cow, or in 
Apollo's lore for Hyacinthus. 

Therefore it must not be said that the religion of Nu* 
ma was dishonouring to the Dirinity* So that, as but 
too often happens, there has been a long dispute about 
a chimera. 

Then it is asked, can a people of atheists exist? 
I consider that a distinction must be made between the 
people^urc^rly so called, and a society of philosophers 
aboye tne people* It is true that, in every country, 
the populace require the strongest curb; and; that if 
Bayle nad had but five or six hundred peasants to 
govern, he would not have failed to announce to them 
a rewarding and avenging God. But Bayle would 
have, said nothing about hun to the Epicureans, who 
were people of wealth, fond of quiet, cultiYating sil the 
social virtues, and friendship m particular, shunning 
the dangers and embarrassments of public afiairs, 
leading, m short, a life of ease and innocence. The 
iispute, so far as it regards policy and society, seems 
o me to end here. 

As for peofde entirely savage, they can be counted 
neither among the theists nor among the atheists. To 
jsk them what is their creed, would be like asking them 
f they are for Aristotle or Democritus. They know 
othing ; they are no more atheists than they are pe* 
patetics* 

But it mav be inusted that they live in society, 
lough they have no God ; and that therefore society 
lay subsist without religion. 

In this case I shall reply, that wolves live so ; and 
lat an assemblage of b«tfbarous cannibals, as you 
ippose them to be, is not a society. And further, I 
ill ask you if, when you have lent your mon^ to any 
le of your society, you would have neitbier your 
ibtor, nor your attorney, nor your notary, nor your 
dge, believe in a Ood ? 

vot. I. ^ 2» 
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SECTIOK II. 

Moiirnn Jihei$ts^--^ri^mn»i$ of the Wanhippenof Qod% 

We are intelligent beings; and intelligent beings 
cannot have' been formed by a blind, brute, insensible 
being; there is certainly some difference between a 
dod and the ideas of Newton. Newton's intelligence, 
then, came from some other intelligence. 

When we see a fine machine, we say there is a gbod 
machinist, and that he has an excellent understanding. 
The world is assuredly an admirable machine ; there- 
fore there is in the world, some where or other, an ad- 
inirable intelligence. This argument is old, but is not 
fherefbve the worse. 

All animated bodies are composed of levers and 
pulltes, which act according to the laws of mechanics; 
of liquors, which are kept in perpetual circulation by 
the laws of ^hydrostatics ? and the reflection that aft 
tiiese beings have sentiment which has no relation to 
their organization, fills us with wonder. 

The motions of the stars, that of our Itttie earth 
round the sun, — all is operated according to the laws of 
the profoundest mathematics. How could it be that 
nato, who k»ew not one of these laws — ^the eloquent 
but chimerieal Plato, wbo said that the foundation t>f 
the earth was an equilateral trioxtgle, and that of w^ter 
It right-angled triangle — ^the strange Plato, who said 
l^e Gouki be but five worids because there were but 
five regular bodies, — ^how, I say, was it that Plato, iirho 
was not e^en acquainted with spherical trigonometry, 
had nevertheless so fine a genius, so happy an instinct, 
as to call God the Eternal Geometrician-^-4:o feel that 
Ihere exists a forming Intelltgence ? Spinosa himself 
eonfesses it. It is impossible to controvert th» truth, 
which sunouods us aivA presses usoq all sides. 

ArgummA of An 4iheii$U, 
I haire, however, Imown refiraelory iiidivfdualsy who 
have said that there is no forming inteltigettee, and tiiat 
motion alon^ has fofmed all t)iat we see and tXX that' we 
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are. They Miy boMly — ^the combinttjoo of Mb Qui* 

v«ne was possiMe, because it exists; therefore it was 

possible for motion of itself to arraage it Take fo«r 

planets oiily-*-Mars, Venus, Mercury, and the Earth : 

let us consider them only in the situations in which 

they now are ; and let us see how many piobabilities 

we have that motion will bring them again to those 

respective places. There are but twenty-four chances 

in this combination : that is, it is only twenty-fout to 

one, that these planets will not be found in the same 

situations with respect to each other. To these four 

globes add that of Jupiter; and it is dien only a hnn* 

dred and twenty to one that Jupiter, Mars, Venus^ 

Mercury, and our globe, will not be placed in the same 

positions- in which we now see them. 

Lastly, add Saturn; and thero will then be only 
seven hundred and twenty chances lo one against put- 
ting these planet! in their present annngement, accor- 
ding to their given distances* It is, then, demonstral»d> 
that once at least in seven hundred and tvltenty casts, 
chance .might place these planets in their present 
order. 

Then take all the secondary planets, all their mo- 
tions, all the bemgs that Tegetate, live, feel, think, act, 
yn all these globes; you have only to increase the num* 
ier of chances : multiply this number to all eternity—^ 
jo what our weakness calls infinity — ^there will still be 
in unit in favour of the formation of the world, such 
IS it is, by motion alone : therefore it ia possible that, 
ti ail eternity, the motion of matter alone has produced 
he universe as it exists. Nay, this combination must, 
1 eternity, of necessity happen. Thus, say they, 
ot only it is possible that tne world is as it is by 
lotion alone^ but it was impossible that it should not 
e so after infinite combinations* 

Anmur. 

All this supposition seems to me to be prodigipusly 
limerical, for two reasons: the first is, that in this 
liverae there are intelli^nt beingv, and 'you cannot 
eye it possible for motion alone to produce under- 

2 b2 
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Standing. The tsccond is, that by your othi. confession 
the chances are infinity to unity, that an intelligent 
lonping cause produced the universe. Standing dlona 
against infinity, an unit makes but a poor figure. 

Again, Spinosa himself admits this intelligenee ; ; it is 
the basis of his system: You have not read him ; but 
you must read. bun. Why would you go further than 
he, and, through a foolish pride, plunge into the abyss 
where Spinosa dared not to descend? Are you not 
aware of the extreme folly of saying, that it is owing to 
a blind cause that the square of the revolution of one 
planet is always to the squares of the others, as the 
cube of its distance is to the cubes of the distances of 
the others, from the common centre ? Either the pla-! 
nets are great geometricians, or the Eternal Geome- 
trician has sirranged the planets. . . 

But where is the Eternal Geometrician ? Is he in one 
place, or in all places, without occupying space ? I 
know not. Has he arranged all things of his own 
substance ? I know not. Is he immense, withoiit 
quantity and without quahty? I know not Ail I 
Know is, that we must adore him and be just. 

New Objection of a Modem Atheist. 

Can it be said that the conformation of animals is 
according to their necessities? What are those neces- 
sities? self-preservation and propagation. Now, is it 
astonishing that, of the infinite combinations produced 
by chance, those only have subsisted which had organs 
adapted for their nourishment and the continuation of 
their species? Must not all others necessarily have 
perished ? 

Answer* 

This argument, taken from Lucretius, is sufficiently 
refuted by the sensation given to animals and the intel- 
ligence given to man. How, as has just been said in 
the preceding paragraph, should bombinatidns pro- 
duced by chance produce thii sensation and this intel- 
ligence ? Yes, doubtless, the members of animals are 
made for all their necessities with an incomprehensibly 



aity and yon bave not the boldness to deny it. You 
mention it not You feel that you can say nodiing in 
answei^ to this great argument which Nature brings 
agahut you. Ine disposition of the wing of a fly, or 
of the feelers of a snail, is sufficient to confound you* 

An Objjection of Maupertuit. 

The natural philosophers of modem times have done 
nothing more than extend these pretended argu«- 
ments ; this they have sometimes done even to minute- 
ness and indecency. They have found Ood in the 
folds of a rhinoceros's hide ; they might, with equal 
veason, have denied his existence on account of the 
tortoise's shell. 

Answer. 

What reasoning ! The tortoise and the rhinoceros, 
and all the different species, prove alike in their infinite 
varieties the same cause, the same design, the same 
end, which are preservation, generation, and death. 
Unity is found in this immense variety ; the hide and 
die shell bear ec^ual testimony. What! deny God, 
because a shell is not like a skin! And journalists 
have lavished upon this coxcombry praises which 
they have withheld from Newton and Locke, both 
worshippers of the Divinity from thorough examina- 
tion and conviction I 

Another of MaupertuHe Objeciiong. 

Of what service are beauty and fitness in the con- 
struction of a serpent? Perhaps, you say, it has 
uses of which we are i^orant. Let us then at least 
be silent, and not admire an animal which we know 
only by the mischief it does. 

Answer. 

Be you silent also, since you know no more of its 
utility than myself; or acknowledge that, in reptiles, 
everything is admirably proportioned. Some of them 
are venomous : you have been so too. The only sub- 
ject at present under consideration is, the prodigious 
art which has formed serpents, quadrupeds, birds, 

2b 3 
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fislies, and bipeds. Tliis art is evident enough. Yoir 
ask, Why is not the serpent- harmless ? And vhy 
ha^ftnot you been harmless ? Why have you been a 
persecutor? — ^which^ in a philosopher, is the greatest]of 
l^ines. This is quite another question: it is that of 
^lystcal and moral evil. It has long been asked, 
Why are there so many serpents, and so many wicked 
men worse than serpents ? If flies could reason, tl^y 
would complain to God of the existence of spiders t 
but they would, at the same time, acknowledge what 
Minerva confessed to Arachne in the fable, that they 
arrange their web in a wonderful manner. 

We cannot, then, do otherwise than acknowledge 
an ineffable Intelligence, which Spinosa himself ad- 
mitted. We must own that it is displayed as much in 
the meanest insect as in the planets* And with regard 
to moral and physical evil, what can be done or said ?. 
Let us console ourselves by the enjo3nnent of physical 
and moral good, and adore the Eternal Being who ha» 
ordaihed the one and permitted the other. 

One word more on this topic. Atheism is the vice 
of some intelligent men, and superstition is the vice 
of fools. And what is the vice of knaves ? — ^Hypocrisy. 

SECTION IXI. 

Unjust Accusations. — Justification of Vanini. 

Formerly, whoever was possessed of a secret in any 
art, was in danger of passing for a sorcerer ; every 
new sect was charged with murdering infants in it^ 
mysteries ; and every philosopher who departed from 
ihe jargon of the schools, was accused of atheism by 
knaves and fanatics, and condemned by blockheads. 

Anaxagoras dares to assert, that the sun is not 
conducted by Apollo, mounted in a chariot and four : 
h^ is condemned as m atheist, and compelled to fly. 

Aristotle is accused of atheism by a priest ; and not 
being powerful enough to punish his accuser, he re- 
tires to Chalcis. But the death of Socrates is the 
greatest blot on the page of Grecian history. 

Aristophanes — ^be whom commentators achouve be-« 
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cause he was a Qreek, forgetting that Socrates was 
also a Greek — Aristophanes was the first who acciis* 
tomed the Athenians to regard Socrates as an atheisC 

This comic poet, who is neither comic nor poetical, 
would not among;st ns ha^e been permitted to exhibit 
his farces at the fair of St. Lawrence. . He appears to 
me to be much lower and more despicable than Plu- 
tarch represents him. Let us see what the wise 
Plutarch sap of this buffoon:-*-'' The language of 
Aristophanes bespeaks his miserable quackery; it is 
made up of the lowest and most disgusting puns; he is 
not even pleasing to the people; and to men of judg- 
ment and honour he is insupportable : his arrogance is 
intolerable ; and all good men detest his malignity." 

This, then, is the jack-pudding whom Madame 
Dacier, an admirer of Socrates, ventures to admire ! 
Such was the man who indirectly prepared the poison 
by which infamous judges put to death the most vir- 
tuous man in Greece. 

The tanners, coblers, and sempstresses of Athens 
applauded a farce in which Socrates was represented 
hfted in the air in a hamper, announcing that there 
was no God, and boasting of having stolen a cloak 
while he was teaching philosophv. A whole people, 
whose government sanctioned sucn infamous licences, 
well deserved what has happened to them,* to become 
slaves to the Romans, and subsequently to the Turks. 
The Russians, whom the Greeks of old would have 
called barbarians, would neither have poisoned So- 
crates, nor have condemned Alcibiades to death. 

We pass over the ages between the Roman common- 

• Many will disafpree with Voltaire io relation to the genius 
of Aristophanes, who will agree in condemning his application 
of it. Lately, however, the very prostitution of ifaind which 
cost Socrates his life, has been most artfully and insidiously 
exalted in a certain journal on that very account, in pursuance 
of th« most execrable system that was ever organised by politi- 
cal baseness in any age or country — a system under which every 
species of mental freedom or independence of spirit is to be de- 
cried in deceased worthies, and aspersed in the living. Soerafes 
retained a high cbaraeter, but having annoyed a bigh*priest^. 
bond, most be assailed two thousandyears after his death !— T;j 
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wealth tmd oiir own times. The Romans, much md|e 
wise than tlie Greeks, never persecuted a philosopher 
for his opinions. Not so the harbaroUs nations which 
succeeded the Roman empire. No sooner did the 
Emperpr Frederick IL begin to quarrel with the Popes, 
than he was accused of being an atheist, and bein^ the 
author of the book of the Three Impostors conjomtlj 
with his chancellor De Vincis. . 

Does our high-chancellor De L'H6pital declare 
against persecution ? He is immediately charged with 
ameism^ — '* Homo doctus, sed vetus atheus." Th^re 
was a Jesuit, as much beneath Aristophanes as Aristo- 
phanes is beneath Homer — a wretch, whose name has 
become ridiculous even among fanaticfr*^the Jesuit 
Garasse, who found athdsts everywhere. He bestows 
the name upon all who axe the objects of his virulence. 
He calls Theodore Beza an atheist. It was he too that 
led the public into error concerning Vanini. 

The unfortunate end of Vanini does not excite our 
pity and indignation like that of Socrates, because 
Vanini was only a foreign pedant, without merit : how« 
ever, Vanini was not, as was pretended, an atheist ; he 
was quite the contrary. 

He was a poor Neapolitan priest» a theologian and 
preacher b^ trade, an outrageous dispiitev on quiddi^ 
ties and universals, and '' utriim chimeera bombinans 
in vacuo possit comedere secundas intentiones." But 
there was nothing in him tending to atheism. His 
notion of God is that of the soundest and most approved 
theology. — '^ God is the beginning and the end, the father 
of both without need of either, eternal without time, in 
no one place, yet present everywhere. To him there 
is neither past nor future ; he is within and without 
everything ; he has created all, and governs all ; he is 
immvitable, infinite without parts; his power is his 
will," &c. This is not very philosophical, but it is thq 
most apj^roved theologv. 

Vanmi prided himself on reviving Plato's fine idea, 
adopted by Averroes, that God had created a chain of 
beinffs from the smallest to the greatest, the last link 
of which was attached to his eternal throne; an idea 
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inore.sublime than trucj but as distant from atheism 
ks' being from nothing. 

He travelled to seek his fortune and to dispute ;. 
buty unfortunately, disputation leads not to fortune : a 
man makes himself as many irreconcilable enemies as 
he finds men of learning or of pedantry to argue against. 
Vanini's ill fortune had no other source. His heat and 
rudeness in ilisputation procured him the hatred of 
some theologians; and, having quarrelled with one 
Franconi, this Franconi, the friend of his enemies, 
charged him with being aii atheist and teaching 
atheism. 

Franconi, aided by some witnesses, had the barba- 
rity, when confronted with the accused, to maintain 
what he had advanced. Vanini, on the stool, being^ 
asked what he thought of the existence of a God, 
answered that he, with the Church, adored a God in 
three persons. Taking a straw from the ground, 
?* This," said he, " is sufficient to prove that there is a 
creator." He then delivered a very fine discourse on 
vegetation and motion, and the necessity of a Supreme 
Being, without whom ^ere could be neither motion nor 
vegetation. 

The president Grammont, who was then at Toulouse, 
repeats this discourse in his history of France, now so 
little known ; and the same Grammont, through some 
unaccountable prejudice, asserts that Vanini said all 
this " through vanity, or through fear, rather than 
from inward conviction." 

On what could this atrocious rash judgment of the 
president be founded? It is evident, from Vanini's 
answer, that he could not but be acquitted on the 
charge of atheism. But what followed ? This unfor-^ 
tunate foreign priest also dabbled in medicine : there 
was found in his house a large live toad, which he 
kept in a vessel of water ; he was forthwith accused of 
being a sorcerer. It was maintained that this toad was 
the god which he adored. An impious meaning was 
attributed to several passages of his books, a thing 
which is very common and very easy, by taking objec- 
tions for answers, giving some bad sense to a loose 
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phrase* aad perverting an iimocetil expreaaibit. iU 
fast, the faction which oppressed him loreed from lus 
judges the isentence whidi condemned him to die.* 

In order to justify this execution, it was necessary 
to charge the unfortunate man wi^ the most enormous 
of crimes. The grey fiiar^Uie very grey friar Mar<^ 
senne, was so. besotted as to publish that ** Vanini 
set out from Naples, widi twelve of his apostles^ to 
convert the whole world to atheism.'' What a pitifui 
tale ! How should a poor priest have twdve mea m 
his pay? How should he persuade twelve Neapoli- 
tans to travel at great expence, in order to spread this 
revolting doctrine at th<e peril of &eir Hves ( Would 
a king himself have it in his power to pay twelvis 
preachers of atheisifi ? No one before Father Marsenns 
nad advanced so enormous an absurdity. But afies 
him it was repefited; the journals and historical die-t 
tionaries caught it, and tiie world, which Iotcs ti»s 
extraordinary* has bdiieved the fable wiliiout examina- 
tion. 

£ven Bayb, in his Miscellaneous Thoughts (P«iseef 
DwenesJ speaks of Vanini as of an atheist He cites 
his example in support of his paradox, that '' a society 
of atheists might exist :'- he assures us, that Vanini 
was a man of very regular morals, and diat ha was a 
martyr to his philosophical opinions. .On both iibem 
points he is equally mistaken. Vanini informs us, in 
his Dialogues, urntten in imitation of Erasmus,' diat 
he had a mistress named Isabel. He was as free in 
his writings as in his conduct; but he was not an 
atheist. 

A century after his death, the learned La Grose, 
and he who took the name of Philaletes, endeavoured 
to justify him. But as no one cares anything about 
the memory of an unfortunate Neapolitan, scarcely any 
one has read these apologies. 

The Jesuit Hardouin, more learned and no less rash 
than Qarasse, in his book intitled Mhei DeteeU, 
charges the Descartes, the Arnaulds, the Pascals, the 

• He 1VM burned in 1619.— T. 
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MalUbraiieim, widi atheism. Happily, Vanini^a ftte 

8ECTI0V IT. 

A word on the question ia morals, agitated hy 
Bayle, ** Whether a society of atheists can subsist. 
Hena let as first obsenre the enormous s^-contradic- 
tiona of men in disputation. Those who have been 
most rioleat in opposing the opinion of Bayie ; thpse 
who have denied wiUi uie greatest Tirulence the pos« 
sfinlity of a society of atheists, are the very men who 
hare since maintained with equal ardour that atheism 
is the xeligion of the Chinese government. 

They hare most assuredly been mistaken concerning 
the gavemment of China : they had only to read the 
edicts of the emperors of that vaat country, and they 
would hare seen that those edicts are sermons, in 
which a Supreme Being, goTeming, avenging, and te- 
wacdtng, is continually spoken of. 

But at the same time they axe no less deceived 
respecting the impossibility of a society of atheists ; nor 
caa I conceive how Bayie could forget a striking in- 
atance which might hav« rendered his cause Tictonous. 

In what does the apparent impossibility of a society 
of atheists ccmsist? In this: — it is judged that men 
without some restraint could not live together; that 
Ittws have no power against secret crimes ; and that it is 
necessary to have an avenging God, imnisfaing, in this 
'worid or ia the next, such as escape human justice. 

The laws of Moses, it is true, did not teach the 
doctrine of a life to come, did not threaten, with 
chastisements after death, nor even teach the pnmitive 
Jews the immortality of the aoul ; but the Jews, hx 
from, being atheists, far from believing that they could 
elude the divine vengeance, were the most religious of 

* We must not fts Ea^lishmen exult in the better practice ot 
ottrown coucrtry in tbe agre of Vauini. About tbe time ne suffered 
for atlvKiaxB, one Barthoiounew Le^gatt was burnt in Siaithlicld 
as a Socioiaa by a »o.rt of pejrsoaji who still exist, and who 
would burn Socioians, if in their power, with as much go&t as 
♦▼er.— T, 



men. They believed not ooly ia.< thejexi«tence«.t>f jaft 
eternal God, but that he was always prdsent among 
them; they trembled lest, they. should bepttnished is 
themselves, their wives, their children^ tlMir poatertty 
to the fourthr generatioii. Thia waui a very powerful 
check. 

But among the Gentiies, various sects bad nj» re^ 
straint: the Sceptics doubted of everythiiig; the 
Academics suspended their judgment on everything ; 
the EpicnreaQS were persuaded that the Divinity could 
not meddle in human affairs, and in, their hearts ad- 
mitted no divinity. They were convinced that the 
soul is not a substance, but a faculty which U born- 
and perishes with the body ; consequently, they had 
no restraint but that of morality and honour. The 
Roman senators and knights were in reality ath^sts ; 
for to men who neither feared nor hoped anything from 
them, the gods could not exist. The Rofnan senate, 
then, in the time of Ceesar and Cicero, was in fact an 
assembly of atheists. 

That great orator, in his oration for Cluentius^ say^ 
to the whole assembled senate — •" What does he lose 
by death ? We reject all the silly fables about the 
infernal regions. What, then, can death take from 
him? Nothing, but the susceptibility of sorrow." 

Does not Ceesar, wishing to save the life of hta 
friend Catiline, threiatened by the same Cicero, object, 
that to put a criminal to death is not to punish him— 
that death is nothing — ^that it is. but the termination of 
our ills^^-a moment rather fortunate than calamitoua? 
Did not Cicero and the whole senate yieid to this 
reasonini^ ? The ^conquerors and legislators of all the 
known world, then, evidently formed a society of 
men who feared nothing from the gods, but were real 
atbeists. > 

Bayle next examines whether idolatry is more dan- 
gerous than atheism, — ^whether it is a greats crime not 
to believe in the Divuvity, than to have unworthy 
notions of it: in this he thinks with Plutarch— that it 
is better tobave no opinion than a bad opinion; but, 
without offence to Plutarch, it was infinitely better 
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t the OrMkft should fear Cerei, Neptune, and 
Hter, than diat they should fear nothing at all. It 
clear that Ibe sanctity of oaths is necessary; and 
t those are more to be trusted who think a false oath 
1 be punished, than those who think they may take 
Use oatib with impunity. It cannot be doubtea that, 
an ommized city, it is better to have even a bad 
gion max no religion at all. 
[t apoears then that Bayle should rather have 
imined whether atheism or fanaticism is the most 
igeroue. Fanaticism is certainly a thousand times 
most to be dreaded; for atheism inspires no san- 
nary passion, but fanaticism does; atheism does 
; oppose crime, but fanaticism prompts to its com- 
wion. Let us suppose, with the author of the 
mmentarium Rerum Oallicarum, that the high- 
incdlw l>e FH^pital was an atiieist : he made none 
: wise laws ; he recommended only moderation and 
icord. Tlie massacres of St. Bartholomew were 
anutted by fanatics. Hobbes passed for an atheist; 
he led a life of innocence and quiet, while the 
atics of his time deluged England, Scotland, and 
Land, with blood. Spinosa was not only an atheist, 
taught theism: but assuredly he had no part in the 
idical assassination of Bameveldt ; nor was it he 
tore in pieces the two brothers De Witt, and ate 
m off the gridiron. 

Atheists are for the most part men of learning, bold 
: bewildered, who reason ill, and, unable to com- 
hend the creation, the origin of evil, and other dif- 
ilties, have recourse to the hypothesis of the eter« 
f of thin|;s and of necessity. 
The ambitious and the voluptuous have but little 
le to reason ; they have other occupations than that 
comparing Lucretius with Socrates. Suck is tJbe 
;e vnth us and our time. 

[t was otherwise with the Roman senate, which was 
nposed almost ^tirely of theoretical and practical 
leists — ^that Is, believing neither in Providence nor in 
uture state, this senate was an assembly of philoso^ 
VOL. i. 2 c 
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phers, men of pleasure, aad ambitious meni who wei^ 
ail very dangerous, and who ruined the ^^Oiftmonw^alth* 
Undec the en^perors, ]Spicureanism prefvaiied. The 
atheists of the sena^ had been faeticNts in the times of 
Sylla and of Ceesar ; in those of Augustus aad Tibe*" 
rius, they were atheistical slaves. 

I should not widi to come in the way of an atheistical 
prince, whose interest it should be to have lae pocuided 
in a mortar: I am quite sure that I ^oi|£i:be so 
pounded. Were I a sovere^n, I would not have to do 
with atheistical courtiers^ whose interest, it was to 
poison me : I should be under the necessity of taking 
an antidote every day« It is then absolutely aiecessaij 
for princes and people, that the idea. of % Supreme 
Being, creating, governing, rewarding aikl punislung, 
be profoundly engraven on their mirids* 

There are nations of atheists, says Bayle in. h» 
Thoughto on Coanets. The Cafies, the HottaRtots, 
and many other small populations^ have no god : th^ 
neither ^rm nor deny that there is One ; they have 
never heard of him: tdil them that tfaer« is one, and 
they will easily believe it ; tell them that all is dime by 
the nature of things, and they will believe you just the 
same. To pretend that they are atheists^ would be 
like saying they are Anti*Cartesians. They are neither 
for Descartes nor against him; they are no moro&an 
children: a child is neither athast nor deist; he is 
nothing. 

From all this, what conclusion is t^ be drawn ? Thai 
atheism is a most pernicious monster in those who 
govern ; th^t it is the same in the mea of their. cabinet, 
since it may extend itsdf from the cabinet to those 
in office ; that, although less to be dreaded than &na* 
ticism, it is almost always fatal to virtucu And espe- 
cially, let it be added, that there are fewer atheists 
now than ever, since philosof^ers ha^^e become per*> 
suaded that there is no vegetative being witheui a germ, 
no germ without a design* Ac. and that the com in 
our fields does not spring from rottenneae« 

Unphilosophical geometrici^ms hftte nftetcd final 
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causes, but true philosophers admit them; and, as is 
elsewhere obserredy^a catechist announces Ood to 
children, and Newton 4ettonstrateB him to the wise. 
. If thefv be atheists, who are Id blame?— ^wfao but 
^ mereeaary tyrants of our souls, who, while dit* 
gusting us with their kaavflry, urge some weak spirits 
to deny the Ood whom such monsters dishonour? 
tiow often have the people's bloodsuckers forced oret^ 
burdened citizens to rerolt against ^e king If 
. Men who haire fattened en our si^tance, cry out to 
ttfr-^Be persuaded that an ass spoke; believe that a 
^tkk swallowed a man, and threw him up three days 
after » safe and sound, on the shore: doubt not that 
the God of the universe ordered one Jewish prophet 
to eat excrement; and another to buy two prostitutes 
and bare bastards by them: — such are the words put 
itttothemouthof the Qod of purity and truth! Bcliere 
» hundred things either visibly abominable or marAe- 
matically imnossible : odierwise the God of Mercy will 
bum you in hell-fire, not only for mMltons of milfioDS 
of agesy but for ail eternity, idiether you have a body 
or have not a body. 

These brutal absurdities are revolting to rash and 
weak nunds as well as to firm and wise ones. They 
say-^Our teachers represent God to us as the most in- 
sensate and barbarous of all beings ; therefore, there 
is no God; But diey ought to say---Our teachers re- 
present God as furious and ridiculous, therefore God 
IS the reverse of. what they describe him; he is as 
wise and good as Ihey my he is fooliih and wicked. 
Tlius do the wise decide. But, if a fanatic hears 
them, lie denounces tiiem to a magistrate, a sort of 
priest's officer, which officer has them burned alive4 
thinking that he is therein imitating and avenging the 
Divine Majesty whidi he insults. 

♦ Article ATBBfST. f See FRiiVO. 

' ;t Id our own ilays^ l>y a legal fiction, they are imprisoned 
during pleaaore or for life.— T, 

2 c2 
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ATHEIST. .; 

SECTION 1. 

There were Once many atheists anioqg the ChriS" 
tians ; they are now much fewer. It at first appears to 
be a paradox, but examination proves it to be a truth, 
that theology often threw men's minds into atheism, 
until philosophy at length drew them out of it. Itmust 
indeed haive been pardonable to doubt of the Divinity^ 
when his only announcers disputed on his nature. 
Nearly all the rfirst Fathers of the Church made €k)d 
corporeal ; and otiiers, after them, giving him no extent, 
lodged him in a part of heaven. According to some, he 
had created the world in Time; while, according -to 
others, he had created Time itself. Some gave him^a 
son like to himself; others would not grant that th^ 
son was like to the father* It was also disputed in 
what way a third person proceeded frmn the otiier two. 

It was agitated whether the son had been, while on 
earth, composed of two persons. So that the question 
undesignedly became, whether there were five persons 
in the Divinity — ^three in heaven and two for Jesu9 
Christ upon earth; or four persons, reckomng Christ 
upon earth as only one; or three persons, considering 
Christ only as God. There were disputes about his 
mother, his descent into hell and into limbo; the msoi- 
ner in which the body of the God-man was eaten and 
the blood of the God-man was drunk; on grace; on the 
saints, and a thousand other matters. When the con- 
fidants of the Divinity were seen so much at variance 
among themselves, anathematising one another irorn 
age to age, but all agreeing in an immoderate thirst for 
riches and grandeur,— •while on the other hand were 
beheld the prodigious number of crimes and miseries 
which afflicted the earth, and of which many were 
caused by the very disputes of these teachers of souls, 
— it must be confessed that it was allowable for rational 
men to doubt the existence of a being so strangely an- 
nounced, and for men of sense to imagine that a God, 
who could of his own free will make -so many beings 
miserable^ did not exist* * 
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Snptxwe, for exauple, a natnnl plulosoplittr of the 
eena century, readmg^ thete worcU ia St. Thomas's 
earn — '^'Virtus cod^ loco spermatis, sofficit cum 
mentitf et putrefiK^lioiie ad generationem animalium 
perfeetomm*'*— ''The Tirtae of heaven, anitead of 
id, is saffidenty with &e eleoMiits and patre&ctioiH 
' the generation of imperfect animals," Our philo* 
[4ier would reason tmis: if comtplion sntiEices with 
3 elMsents to produce nnlbrmed animalsy it would 
pear tiiaitalittLettoreoomipdon with alittle moreheat 
►aid aUo jptoduoe animals more complete. The virtue 
heayen is here no other Uum the vittue of nature, 
ihall then thittk with Epicurus and St. Thomss, that 
SQ may have sprung fr&m the slime of the earth and 
e rays of Ike eun;«<-^a noUe origin too, for beings so 
retched and so wicked. Why should I admit a 
eating God, presented to me under so manv contra* 
ctory and revolting aspects ? But at length physics 
ose, and with them philoaophy. Then it was clearly 
scovered that the tnud of the Nile produced not a 
ngle insect, nor a single ear of com, and men were 
^uad to acknowled^ throughout germs, relations, 
leansy and an astomshmg correspondence among all 
eing8« TTie particles of light have been foUowed, 
'hich, go from ^e sun to enlighten the globe and the 
ng of Saturn, at the diitan^e of three hundred mil* 
ons of leagues, then, coming to the earth, foim two 
pposite angles in die eye of the minuleft insect, and 
^amt all nature on its retina. A philosopher was 
;iven to the world, who diseoveFed the simple and sub- 
ime laws b'f which the celestial globes move in the' 
mme&sky of space. Thus the work of the universe^ 
low that it is better known, bespeaks a workman ; and 
\o many never*i«rying laws, announoe a lawgiver, 
^und {ttiloeophy, therefore, has destroyed atheism^ to 
f^bich «Sb»eure theology fuitiished weapons of defence. 
But one resoiu^ was left for the smsfi number of 
difficult mmds, which, beins more forcibly struck by 
the pretended injustices* of a supreme bemg than by 

i .i i f itb n ■ ■■ ! il. ' ■■ ,mm.. I ! ■ r I I Jt t . i wfci ■>.»»i»i r i ■ « ! ■ II... • ■ .^rio 

• See Good Ann Evil. 
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his wisdom, ware obstinate in deaykig tbis first moter. 
Nature has existed from all eternity ; e¥erything m 
nature is in motion, therefore e^^rything in it continu- 
ally changes. , And if everything is for ever changing, 
all possible combinations must take place; therefore 
the present combination of all things may have been the 
effect of this eternal motion and change alone. Take 
six dice, and it is 46fi55 to 'One that you do not throw 
^ix. times, six; but still &are is that one chance in 
,46,656. So, in the infinity of ages» any one of tfee 
infinite number of combinationfl, as that of the present 
ajrrangement of the universe, is not impossible^ 

Minds, otherwise rational, b^ve been misled by tfaiese 
arguments; but they have not considei^ that there is 
infinity against them, and that there certainly is not in- 
anity against the exist^ic^ of:God^ ^.Tbey j^ould 
moreover consider, that if everything. :w$?e chaiimig, 
th^ smallest things could not remain unchangea^ as 
they have so long done. They have at l^a#t no reason 
to advance, why new speisies are not formed every day. 
On the eontnM79 it is very probable that a powerful 
.hs^d, superior to these continual changes, keeps all 
species within ^e bounds it has prescribedi them. 
Thus the {^loso{^er who acknowledges a Qod, h»M a 
nim^ber of probabilities on his side, while the atheist 
hiiS: only doubts. 

It. is evident that in SBK^rals it is much better to 
acknowledge a God than not to adimt one. It is cer* 
tainly the interest . of all men that> there should be a 
Divinity to punish what human justice cimnot repress ; 
but it is also clear that it were better to acknowledge 
no God than to wors^p a barbarous one, and o&r 
hm human victims, as so many nations hwre done« 

We have one strikii^ eisam|Ae, which places this 
truth beyond a doUbt. The Jews, under Mosea, had 
no idea of the immortality of A» soul, nor of a fixture 
«tate. Their huwgiver aniiounoed to them, from God, 
only rewards and punishments purely temporal; th^ 
therefore had only thin life' to provide tor. Moses 
commwds the Levites to Idll twen^-three thousand of 
tfeieir bretlmn^ for having had. a g^Uea or gilded £alf » 
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On another occatkm, twentr-foiiT thousand of them 
mre mastaeved for having had commerce with the 
yovnr women of the country ; and tweWe thousand are 
•tmck dead, because some few of them had wished tn 
8umM>rt the ark, which was near falling. It may, with 
perfect reference for the decrees of Providence, be 
affirmed, humanly speaking, that it would hare been 
much better for th^se fifty-nine thousand men, who 
beUered in no future state, to have been absolute 
atheists and have lived, than to have been massacred 
in the name of the God whom they acknowledged. 

It is quite certain that atheism is not taught in the 
schools of the learned of China ; but many of those 
learned men are atheists, for they are indifferent philo- 
sophers. Now it would 'Undoubtedly^ be better to 
live with them at Pekin, enioying the mildness of their 
manners and their laws, tnan to be at Goa, liable to 
groan in irons, in the prisons oi ike Inquisition^ until 
brotig:ht out in a brimstone-coloured garment, variega- 
ted with dev^, to perish in die flames. 
. They who have maintained that a societjf of atheists 
may exist, have then been right; for it is laws that 
form society ; and these atheists, being moreover phi- 
losophers, may lead a very wise and very happy life 
under the shade of those laws. They will certainly 
live in society more easilv than superstitious ianatics. 
People one town with Epicureans such as Simonides, 
Protagoras, Des Barreaux, Spinosa; and another with 
Jansenists and Molinists; — ^in which do you think 
there will be the most qiiiarrels and tumults? Atheism, 
considering it only with relation to this life, would be 
very dangerous among a ferocious people ; and false 
ideas of the Divinity would be no le^ pernicious. 
JMost of the great men of this worid live as if they were 
alkeists. Every man who has lived with Ins eyes open, 
knows that the knowledge of a God, his presence, and 
his justice, have not the slightest influence over the 
wars, the treaties, the objects of ambition^ interest, or 
pleasure,: in the pursuit of which they are wholly occii* 
piedk Yet we do not see that they grossly violate the 
rules established In society. It is much mw^ agreeabis 
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to p^8 oiir Kvet among them thait among ^ stiper* 
stitions and fknatical. I do, it isr true, expect mote 
justice fWmi one who believes in a God than from one 
who has no snch belief ; bat from the superstitioua I 
look only for bitterness and persecution. Adieism and 
fanaticism are two monsters, which may tear society tii 
pieces: but the atheist preserves his reason, which 
checks his propensity to mischief, while tiKe toiatic id 
nnder the influence of a madness which is constantly 
urging him on. 

SSCTIOK lU 

In Endand) as everyirher^ else, iiiere ha^e been, oM 
there stin are, many atheists by principle r for there 
are none but young inexperienced' presbc^firs, .^ery ilk 
infbrmed of what passes in the world, who affirm that 
there cannot be atheists. I have known aome kt 
France, who were very good natural philosophers; afnd 
have, I own, been very much surprised Aat men, who 
could so ably develope the secret spriags of nature^ 
ilhdufd obstinately refiise to aokntmiedge die hand 
which so evidently puts those springs fai action. - 

It appears to me ^at one of the principles wfaieh 
lead 'them to materialism is, that ^ey believe in ^ 
plenitude and infhiity of the universe and the eteti^ty 
of matter: ' It must be this which misleads them ; for 
almost lA ^e M'ewtonians whom I have met wilk 
admit (he void and die terminatioii of matter, ana 
ectnsequently a<kait a God. 

Indeed, if matter be infinite, as so many phttoso^ 
phers, even including Descartes^ pretend, it has Of 
Htfelf one of the attributes of the Sopteme Being : if A 
void be impossible, matter exists ot nec€fssity, it has 
existed from all eternity. With these pitne^es, th^pe^ 
ibfe, w« may dispense with a God, creating, modify^ 
and preserving matter. 

' I am aware that Descartes, And moirt of the liehools 
which-have believed inth^ plJmmy and the infinily ef 
matter, have neveitheless admitied a God^ but tMsil 
Ml^ because men scarcely ever reason Or act apoi 
theip ]»teciples. 
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Had men ireasoned consequentially, J^icuros and 
aposde Lucretiuft must haTe been the most religioas 
iertors of tbe Providence which they combated; for 
len they admitted the void and the termination of 
Ltter^ a truth of which they had only an imperfect 
mpse, it necessarily followed that matter was Uie 
ing* of necessity, existing by itself, smce it was not 
Lefinite : they had, therefore, m their own philoso- 
y, and in their own despite, a demonstration that 
ire is a Supreme Being, necessary, infinite, the fabri- 
tor of the universe. Newton's philosophy, which 
mits and proves the void and finite matter, also 
monstca^Tely proves the existence of a God. 
Thus I regard true philosophers as the apostles of the 
vinity. Each class of men reauires its particular 
es : a paririi catechist tells children that there is a 
>d, but Newton proves it to the wise. 
In London, under Charles II. after CromwelFs wars, 
at Paris under Henry IV. after the war of the 
lises, people took great pride in being athebts: 
ving passed from the excess of cruelty to tlmt of 
iasure, and corrupted their minds successively by 
ir aod by voluptuousness, they reasoned very indi^ 
ently : since then, the more nature has been studied 
3 better its author has been known. 
One thing I will venture to believe^ which is, that of 
i religions,^ theism is the most widely spread in the 
>rld : it is the prevailing religion of China ; it is that 
the wise among the Mahometans; and, among 
irii^tian philosophers, eight out of ten are of the same 
»inion. It has penetrated even into the schools of 
Bology, into the cloisters, into the conclave; it is a 
rt of sect without association, without worship, 
thout ceremonies, without disputes, and without 
al, spread through the world without having been 
-eacbed. Theism, like Judaism, is to be found 
oidst all religions ; but it is siuj^lar that the latter^ 
hich is the extreme of superstition, abhorred by thft 
3ople, and contemned by the wise, is everywhere 
derated for money; while the former, which is the 
pposite of superstition, unknown to the people, and 
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ttftbraced by philosopbers alone, is publicl^f exercised 

nowhere but in China. 

There is no country in Europe where there are mor^ 
thttsts than in England. Some persons ask whether 
they have a religion or not. 

There are two sorts of theists. lliexttie sort think 
that God made the world without giving man rules for 
good and evil. It is clear that, these should have no 
other name than that of philosophers. 
- The others believe Ihat God gave to man a naturiel 
law : these, it is certain, have a religion, though they 
have no external worship. They are, with reference 
to the Christian religion, peaceful enemies, which she 
carries in her bosom ; they renounce without any design 
of destroying her. All other sects desire to predomi- 
nate, like political bodies, which seek to feed on the 
substance of others, and rise upon their tuin : theisnf 
alone has always lain quiet. Theists have never been 
found caballing in any state. 

Th«re was in London a society of theists, who for 
some time continued to meet together. Iliey had a 
small book of their laws, in which religion, on which 
60 many ponderous vdumes have been written, occupied 
only two pages. Their principal axiom wad this— 
^^ Morality is the same among all men, therefore it 
comes from God ; worship is various, tberefore it is 
the work of man." 

The second axiom was, ^* That men being all brethren, 
and acknowledging the same God, it is execrable that 
brethren should persecute brethren, because they tes- 
tify their love for &e common father in a different 
manner. Indeed,'' said they, '* what upright man would 
Jcill his elder or his younger brother, because one of 
them had scduted th^r father after the Chinese, and the 
other after the Dutch Cushion, especially while it was 
Undecided in what way the father wished their rev&r 
renoe to be made to him? Surely, he who should 
act thus, would be a bad brother rather than a good 
son/' 

iam well aware that these maxims lead directly to 
5^ tile abominable-and execrable dogma of toleration ;** 
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I do no more than simply lelale tbe ftct. I am 

y careful not to become a controvertialiat Itmoil^ 
(rever, be allowed, that if the different sects into 
ich Christians have been divided had possessed this 
deration, Christianity would have been distwbed by 
Qx disorders, shaken by fewer revolutions, and 
ined with less blood, 

L.et us pity the theists for combating our holy reve* 
on. But whence comes it that so many Calvinials* 
Lherans, Anabaptists, Nestorians, Arians, partisans of 
me, and enemies of Rome, have been so sanguinary, 
barbarous, and so miserable, now persecuting, now 
secuted ? It is because they have been the mnlti^ 
le. Whence is it that thdsts, though in error, have 
'er done barm to mankind ? Because they have been 
iloaophers. The Christian religion has cost the 
tnan species seventeen millions of mea» reekoning 
y one milUon per century, who have perished, either 
the hands of the ordinary eKecutioner, or by those 
executioners paid and led to battle^— all for tiie sid« 
;ion of souls and the greater glory of Qod« . 
I have heard men express astonishment, that a reli* 
m so moderate, and so apparently conformable to 
ison, as theism, has not been spread among the 
ople. 

Among the great and little vulgar may be found 
>us herb-women, Molinist duchesses, scrupulous 
mpstresses who would go to the stake for anabap- 
m, — devout hackney-coachmen, most determined in 
e cause of Luther or of Arius, but no theists: for 
eism cannot so much be called a religion as a system 
philosophy; and the vulgar, whether great or little^ 
e not philosophers. 

Locke was a declared tfaeist I was astonished to 
id in ^t great philosopher's chapter on innate ideas, 
at men have all different ideas of justice. Were such 
le case, morality would no longer be the same; the 
>ice of God would not be heard by man ; natural re-» 
^ion would be at an end. I am willing to believe 
ith him, that there are nations in which men eat their 
Uhers, and where to lie with a neighbours wife is to 
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do him a tneiaiif office: but if this be tme, it doed 
not prove diat the law, " Do not unto others that which 
you would not have others do unto you/' is not general* 
ror if a fother be eaten, it is when he has grown old, is 
too feeble to crawl along, and would otherwise be 
eaten by the enemy ; and, I ask, what father would not 
furnish a goodxmeal to his son rather than to the 
enemies of Ins nation? Besides, he who eats bis 
fitther, hopes that he in turn shall be eaten by his 
children. 

. If a service be rendered to a neighbour by lying 
with his wife, it is when he cannot himself have a child, 
and is desirous of having one: otherwise, he would be 
very angry. In both these cases, and in all others, the 
natural law, ** Do not to another that which you would 
nothave another do to you," remains unbroken. All the 
other rules, so different and so varied, may be referred 
to this. When, therefore, the wise metaphysickoi 
Locke, says that men have no innate ideas, that they 
have different ideas of justice and injustice, he, as* 
suredly, does not mean to assert that God has not 
given to all men that insdnotive self-love by which they 
are of necessity guided.* 

ATOMS. 

Epicuavs, equally great as a genius, and respect- 
able in his morals; and after him Lucretius, who 
forced the Latin language to express philosophical 
ideas, — and, to the great admiration of Rome, to ex* 
press them in verse ; — Epicurus and Lucretius, I say» 
admitted atoms and the void: Gassendi supported this 
doctrine, and Newton demonstrated it In vam did a 
remnant of Cartesianism still combat for the plenum; 
in vedn did Leibnitz, who had at first adopted the ra- 
tional system of Epicurus, Lucretius, Gassendi, and 
Newton, change his opinion respecting the void* after 
he had embroiled himself with his master Newton: 
the plenum is now regarded as a chimera. 

* See articles Sblv-Lovb, Athbism, and Theism. 
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1& this, Epicurus and Lucretius appear to liave been 
tme philosopliers, and their intermedials, which have 
been bo much ridiculed, were no other tlian the 
unresisting space in which Newton has demonstra- 
ted that the planets move round their orbits in 
times proportioned to their areas. Thus it was not 
Epicnrus's intermedials, but his opponents, that were 
ridiculous. But when Epicurus afterwards tells us 
that bis atoms declined in the void by chance ; that this 
declination formed men and animals by chance ; that 
the eyes were placed in the upper part of the head, 
and the feet at the end of the legs, by chance ; that ears 
were not pven to hear, but uiat the declination of 
atoms havmg fortuitously composed ears, men fortui- 
tously made use of them to hear with, — this madness, 
called physics, hasbeen very justly turned into ridicule. 

Sound philosophy, then, has long distinguished 
what is good in Epicurus and Lucretius, from their 
chimeras, founded on ima^nation and ignorance. The 
most submissive minds nave adopted the doctrine 
of creation in time, and the most daring have admitted 
that of creation before all time. Some have received 
with faith a universe produced from nothing ; others, 
unable to comprehend this doctrine in physics, have 
believed that all beings were emanations from the 
Great — the Supreme and Universal Being: but sdl have 
rejected the fortuitous concurrence of atoms ; all have 
acknowledged that chance is a word without meaning. 
What we call chance, can be no other than the unknown 
cause of a known effect. Whence comes it then, that 
philosophers are still accused of thinking that the stu- 
pendous and indescribable arrangement of the universe 
is a production of the fortuitous concurrence of atoms— ^ 
in effect of chance ? Neither Spinoza nor any one else 
has advanced this absurdity. 

Yet the son of the great Racine says, in his poem on 
Religion, — 

O toi I qui folkttieDt (kts ton Dieu du hasard, 
VieAS me d^velopper ce vrd qu'avec tant d'art, 
Au mdme ordre toujQurs arcbitecte fidelle, 
ATaidc de SOD bee ma900De rhiro&dclle : 
VOL. I. 2d 
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Comment; pour Clever ce bardi bitimeoty 
A«t-elle en i« broyant arroxkdi son ciment .' 

O ye, who raise Creatipn out of chanjce. 
As erst Lucretias from th' atomic dance I 
Come view with aie tb« swallow's curions ae^t^ 
Where beauty* art, and order, shine confessed. 
How coald rude chance, for ever dark and blind. 
Preside within the littk builder's mind I 
Couldshe, with accidents unnumbered crowned, ^ 
Its mass concentrate, and its structure round ? 

These liues ajre assuredly thrown away. No one 
makes chance his God ; no one has said that white s^ 
swallow " tempcFs his clay, it takes the form of hia 
{ibode by chance :" on the contrary it is said, that " he 
makes his nest by the laws of necessity,** which is the 
opposite of chance. 

The only question now agitated is, whether the au- 
thor of nature has formed primordial parts unsuscep- 
tible of division, or if all is continually dividing and 
changing into other elements. The first system seems 
to account for everything, and the second, hitherto at 
least, for nothing. 

If the first elements of things were not indestructible^ 
one element might at last swallow up all the rest, and 
change them into its own substance. Hence perhaps 
it was, that Empedocles imagined that everything, came 
firom fire and would be destroyed by fire. 

This question of atoms involves another; that of 
the divisibility of matter ad infinitum. The word atom 
signifies without parts — not to he divided. You divide 
it in thought ; for, if you were to divide it in reality, it 
would no longer be an atom. 

You may oiside a grain of gold into eighteen mil- 
lions of visible parts; a grain of copper, dissolved 
in spirit of sal ammoniac, has exhibited upwards of 
twenty-two thousand parts : but when you have arrived 
at the last element, the atom escapes the microscope, 
and you can divide no further except in imagination. • 

The infinite divisibility of atoms is like some propo- 
sitions in geometry. Yo«l may pass an infinity of 
curves between a circle and its tangent, supposing 
the circle and the tangent to be lines without breadth ; 
but there are no such lines in nature. 
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Tou likewue establith that aiymptotes will approach 
one another without ever meeting ; but it is under the 
supposition that they are lines hanng length without 
breadth — ^things which hare only a speculatire existence. 

S09 also, we represent unity by a line, and diitide 
this Une aikl this unity into as many fractions as you 
please ; but this infinity of fractions will never be any 
other than our unity and our line. 

It is not strictiy demonstrated that atoms are indivi- 
sible ; but it appears ^t they are not divided by the 
laws of nature. 

AVARICE. 

AvARtTiss, mmw Iba6efidi,*— desere of havmg, avi- 
dity, covetousness. 

Properly speaking, avarice is the desire of accumu- 
lating, whether in grain, moveables, monev, or curiosi- 
ties. There were avaricious men long beK>re coin was 
invented. 

We do not caH a man avaricious, who has fbur«and- 
twenty coach-horses, yet will not lend one to his friend \ 
or who, havin? two thousand bottles of Burgundy in 
his cellar, will not send you half-a-dozen, when he 
knows you to be in want of them. If he show you a 
hundred thousand crowns' worth of diamonds, you do 
not think of asking him to present you with one worth 
twenty livres ; you consider him as a man of great 
magnificence, but tiot at all avaricious. 

He who in finance, in army contracts, and great un- 
dertakings, gained two millions each year, and who, 
when possessed of forty-three millions, besides his 
houses at Paris and his moveables, expended fifty thou-* 
sand crowns per annum ft>r his table, and sometimes 
lent money to noblemen at five per cent interest, did 
not pass, in the minds of the people, for an avari^ 
cious man. He had, however, ail his life burned with 
the thirst of gain ; the demon of covetousness was 
perpetually tormenting him ; he continued to accumu- 
late to the last day of his life. This passion, which 
was constantly gratified, has never been called avarice. 
He did not expend a tenth part of his income; yet 

2 d2 
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he had the reputation of a generous man, too fond of 
«plendx}ur. 

r A father of a family who, with an income of twenty 
thousand livres, expends only five or six, and accumu- 
lates his savings to portion his children, has the reputa- 
tion among his neighbours of being avaricious, mean, stin- 
gy, a niggard, a miser, a gripe-farthing; and every abu* 
sive epiSiet that can be thou^t of is bestowed upon him- 
. Nevertheless,. this good citizen is much more to be 
honoured than the Croesus I have just mentioned : he 
expends three times as much in proportion. But the 
cause of the great difference between their reputations 
is this : — 

Men hate the individual whom they call avaricious, 
only because there is nothing to be gained by him. 
The physician, the apothecary, the wine-merchant, the 
draper, the grocer, the saddler, and a few girls^ gain a 
good deal by our Croesus, who is truly avaricious. 
- But with our close and economical citizen, there is 
nothing to be done ; therefore he is loaded with male- 
dictions. 

As for those among the avaricious who deprive 
themselves of the necessaries of life, we leave them to 
Plautu^ and Moli^re. 

AUGURY. 

Must not a paan be very thoroughly possessed by 
the demon of etymology to say, with Pezron and others, 
that- the Roman word augurium came from the Celtic 
words au and gur ? According to these learned men, 
au must, among the Basques and Bas-Bretons, have 
signified the Ucer ; because asu, which (say they) signi- 
fied lefty doubtless stood for the liver, which is on 
the right side : and gur meant many or yellowy or red, in 
that Celtic tongue of which we have not one memorial. 
Truly, this is powerful reasoning. 

Absurd curiosity (for we must call things by their 
right names) has been carried so far as to seek He- 
brew and Chaldee derivations for certain Teutonic 
and Celtic words. This, Bochart never fails to do« 
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It it attonisbing tritb what confidence these men of 
genius have proved that expreMiont used on the banks 
of the Tyber were borrowed from the patois of the 
flaTag«s of Biscay. Nay, they even assert that this 
patois was one ot die first idioms of the primitive lan^ 
guage— the parent of all other languages throughout 
the world. They have onlv to proceed, and say that 
all the various notes of birds come fh>m the cry of the 
two first parrots, from which every other species of 
birds has been produced. 

The religious folly of auguries was originally founded 
on very sound and natural observations. The birds of 
passage l|ave always marked die progress of the sea- 
sons ; we see them come in flocks in the spring, and 
return in the autumn. The cuckoo is heard only in 
fine weather, which his note seems to invite. The 
swallows, skimming along the ground, announce rain. 
Each climate has its bird, which is in effect its augury. 

Among the observing part of mankind there were, 
no doubt, knaves who persuaded fods that there was 
something divine in these animals, and that their 
flight presaged our destinies, which were written on 
the wings of a sparrow just as clearly as in the stai^. 

The commentators on die allegorical and interesting 
stcnry of Joseph sold by his bre£ren, and made Pha- 
raoh's prime minister for having explained his dreams, 
infer that Joseph was skilled in the science of augu- 
ries, from the circumstance that Joseph's steward is 
commanded to say to his brediren, *^ Is not this it," 
(the silver cup) ** in which my lord drinketh ? and 
whereby indeed he divineth ?* Joseph, having caused 
his brethren to be brought back before him, says to 
them, *^ What deed is this that ye have done ? Wot ye 
not diat such a man as I can certainly divine V*f 

Judah acknowledges, in the name of his brethren, 
that Joseph is a great diviner, and that God has in- 
spired him — '< Qod hath found out the iniquity of thy 
servants.'^t At that time they took Joseph for an 

• Genesis, chap, xiiv* v. 5. 

t Ibid. V. 16. 

J Ibid. chap. xlir. v.. ie« 
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Egyptian lord. It is eTident from the text, that they 
believed the God of the Egyptians and of the Jews, 
had ^discovered to this minister the theft of his cup. . 
. Here then we have auguries or divination clearly 
established in the book of Genesis ; so clearly, that it 
is afterwards forbidden in Leviticus. — " Ye shall not 
eat suiy thing with the blood : neither shall ye use en- 
ch^^ntment nor observe times. Ye shall not round the 
corners of your heads, neither shalt thou mar the cor- 
ners of thy beard."* r 

As for the superstition of seeing the future in a cup, 
it still exists, and is called seeing in the glass. The 
individual must never have known pollution r he must 
turn towards the east, and pronounce the words ** Abraxa 
per dominum nostrum," — after which he will see in a 
glass of water whatever he pleases. Children were 
usually chosen for this operation. They must retain 
their hair : a shaven head, or one wearing a wig, can 
see nothing in the glass. This pastime was much in 
vogue in France, duHng the regency of the Duke of 
Orleans, and still more so in the times preceding. -^ 

As for auguries, they perished with the Roman em- 
pire. Only the bishops have retained the augurial staff, 
called the crosier, which was the distinctive mark of 
the dignity of augur ; so that the symbol of false- 
hood has become the symbol of truth. 

There were innumerable kinds of divinations, of 
which several have reached our latter ages. This cu- 
riosity to read the future, is a malady which only philo- 
sophy can cure ; for the weak minds that still practise 
these pretended arts of divination, even the fools who 
give themselves to the Devil, all make religion subser- 
vient to these profanations, by which it is outraged. 

It is an observation wordiy of the wise, that Cicero, 
who was one of the college of augurs, wrote a book 
for the sole purpose of turning auguries into ridicule ; 
but they have likewise remarked that Cicero, at the 
end of his book says, that <' superstition should be 
destroyed, but not religion. For," he adds, " the 

• Genesis, ehap. xU. v. 26—7. 
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beauty of the universe, and the order of the hearenly 
bodies, force us to acknowledge an eternal and powerful 
nature. We must maintain the religion which is 
joined with the knowledge of this nature, by utterly 
extirpating superstition ; for it is a monster which pur- 
sues and presses us on every side. The meeting with 
a pretended diviner, a presage, an immolated victim, 
a bird, a Chaldean, an aruspice, a flash of lightning, a 
clap of thunder, an event accidentally corresponding 
with what has been foretold to us, everything dis- 
turbs and makes us uneasy; . sleep itself, which should 
make us forget all these pains and fears, serves but ~ 
to redouble them by frightful images." 

Cicero thought he was addressing only a few Ro- 
mans ; but he was speakine to all men and all ages. 

Most of the great men of Rome no more believed in 
auguries, than Alexander VI. JuUus IL and Leo X. 
believed in Our Lady of Loretto and the blood of St. 
Januarius. However, Suetonius relates that Octavius, 
surnamed Augustus, was so weak, as to believe that a 
fish, which leaped from the sea upon the shore at 
Actium, foreboded that he should gain the battle. 
He adds; that having afterwards met an ass-driver, he 
asked him the name of his ass ; and the man having an- 
swered* that his ass was named Nicholas, which signi- 
fies conqueror of nations, he had no longer any doubts 
about the victory ; and that he afterwards had brazen 
statues erected to the ass-driver, the ass, and the jump- 
ing fish. He further assures us, that these statues 
were placed in the Capitol. 

It 18 very likely that this able tyrant laughed at the 
superstitions of the Romans, and that his ass, the driver, 
and the fish, were nothing more than a joke. But it is 
no less likely that, while he despised all the folUes of the 
vulgar, he had a few of his own. The barbarous and 
dissimulating Louis XI. had a firm faith in the cross of 
St. Louis. Almost all princes, excepting such as have 
lad time to read, and read to advantage, are in some 
iegree infected with superstition. 
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Augustine, a native of Tagaste, is here to be con- 
sidered, not as a bishop, a doctor, a father of the 
Church, but simply as a man. This is a question in 
physics, respecting the climate of Africa. ^ 

when a youth, Augustine was a great libertine ; and 
the spirit was no less quick in him than the flesh. He 
says,* that before he was twenty years old, he had 
learned arithmetic, geometry, and music, without a 
master. 

Does not this prove that, in Africa, which we now 
call Barbary, both minds and bodies advance to matu- 
rity more rapidly than amongst us ? 
. These valuable advantages of St. Augustine, would 
lead one to believe that Empedocles was not altogether 
in the wrong, when he regarded fire as the principle 
of nature. It is assisted, but by subordinate agents. 
It is like a king governing the actions of all his subjects, 
and sometimes mflaming the imaginations of his peo- 
ple rather too much. It is not without reason that 
byphax says to Juba, in the Cato of Addison, that the 
sun which rolls its fiery car over African heads, places 
a deeper tinge upon the cheeks, and a fiercer flame 
within their hearts. That the dames of Zama are 
vastly superior to the pale beauties of the north : — 

The glowing: dam^s of Zama's royal court 
Have faces flusked with more exalted charms ; 
Were you with tliese, my prince, you'd soon forget 
The pale unri))ened beauties of the north. 

Where shall we find in Paris, Strasburgh, Ratisbon, 
or Vienna, young men who have learned arithmetic, the . 
mathematics, and music, without assistance, and who 
have been fathers at fourteen ? 

Doubtless it is no fable that Atlas, prince of Mau- 
ritania, called by the Greeks the son of heaven, was a 
celebrated astronomer, and constructed a celestial 
sphere, such as the Chinese have had for so many 
ages. The ancients, who expressed everything in aHe- 

* Confessions, book i v. chap. 16. 
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gory, likened this prince to the mountain which bears 
his name, because it' lifts its head above the clouds, 
which have been called the heavens by all mankind 
who have judged of things only from the testimony of 
their eyes. 

These Moors cultivated the sciences with success, 
and taught Spain and Italy for five centuries. Things 
are greatly altered. The country of Augustine is now 
but a den of pirates ; while England, Italy, Germany, 
and France, which were involved in barbarism, are 
greater cultivators of the arts than ever the Arabians 
were. 

Our only object, then, in this article, is to show how 
changeable a scene this world is. Augustine, from 
a debauchee, becomes an orator and a philosopher; 
he puts himself forward in the world; he teaches 
rhetoric ; he turns Manichean, and from Manicheism 
passes to Christianity. He causes himself to be bap- 
tized, together with one of his bastards, named Deoda- 
tus ; he becomes a bishop, and a father of the Church. 
.His system of grace has been reverenced for eleven hun- 
dred years, as an article of fkith. At the iend of eleven 
hundred years, some Jesuits, find nleans ,to procure 
an anathema against Augustine's system, word for word, 
under the names of Jansenius, St. Cyril, Arnaud, and 
Quesnel.* We ask if this revolution is not, in its kind, 
as great as that of Africa ; and if there be anything 
permanent upon earth ? 

AUGUSTUS (OCTAVIUS). 

The Morals of Augustus. ^ 

Manners can be known only from facts, which facts 
must be incontestable. It is beyond a doubt that this 
man, so immoderately praised as the restorer of morals 
and of laws, was long one of the most infamous debau- 
chees in the Roman commonwealth. His epigram on 

• See Grace. 
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Fttlria, written after the iHMrrors of the proscriptioiiflii^ 
piovea that he was no less a despiser of decency ia 
his laB^age than he was a barbarian in his con« 
duct This abominable epigram is one of the strongest 
testimonies to Augustus's infamous immorality. Sex^^ 
tus Pompeius also reproached him with shameful weak- 
nesses — '^Efieminatum infectatus est." Anthony, be» 
fore the triurnvhrate, declared that Ceesar, great uncle 
to Augustus, had adopted him as his son, only because 
he had been subservient to his pleasures-^" adoptioQem 
aTmumlistupromeritum.'' 

Lucius Ceesar charged him with the same crime; 
snd even assacted.that he had been base enough to sell 
himself to Hirtius for a yery considerable sum. He 
was so shamefese as to take the wife of a consul from 
her husband in the midst of a supper ; he took her to 
a neighbouring closet, staid with her there for some 
time, and brought her back to table, without himself^ 
the woman, or her husband blushing at adl at the 
proceeding. 

We have also a letter from Anthony to Augustus, 
coached in.lhese terms — ** Ita valeas ut banc epistolam 
ciim leges, non inieris TestuUam, aut Terentillam, aut 
.Russiilam, aut Salviam, aut omnes. Anne refert ubt 
et in quam. arrigas?'* We are afraid to translate this 
£centious letter^ 

Nothing is better known than the scandalous feast 
of five of the companions of his pleasures with five X){ 
the principal women of Rome They were dressed up 
as gods and goddesses, and imitated all the immodes- 
ties invented in fable — 

Dum nova Divorum cflenat adulteria. 

And on the stage he was publicly designated by this 
famous line — 

Videsne utcinvdus orbem di^itotemperet? 

Almost every Latin author that speaks of Ovid, 

"• - ' ■ ■ . ■ , - ■ - _ 

♦ See article Veletri. 
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aiserts, diat Augustus had the insoUoce to htDish that 
Romaa knight, who was a much better nan than him- 
self, merely because the other had surprised hhn in an 
incest with his own daughter Juha; and that he sent 
his daughter into exile only through jealov^ir. Thfs 
is the more likely, as Caligula publish^ aloud that hi? 
mother was bom from the incest of Augustus with 
Julia. So says Suetonius, in his life of Caligula. 

We knew that Augustus repudiated the mother of 
JaUa the yery day she was brought to bed* of heir, and 
on the same day took Livia from Mc husband when she 
wa» preenant of Tiberius'—another monster, who suc- 
ceeded him. Such was the man to whom Horace 
said — 

Ret Italfts annis tnteciSr moribaconiM^ 

Legibuft emendety &c. 

It is hard, to represa our indignadoa at reading at 
the cooiunencement of the Georgics, that Augustus is 
one of the greatest of diyinities ; and that it is not 
known what place he will one day deign to occupy in 
heaven; wheUier he will reign in the air, or become 
the protector of cities, or youchsafe to accept the em- 
pire of the seas : — 

Att Deofl iniflMDsi ?«njat martt, aetua naufar 
N Bsiiia lola cctont tibk sarviat ultina. Tb»lc4 

Ariosto speaks with much more sense as well^ as 
grace, when he says in his fine thirty-fifth canto — 

Non fu 81 santo ne benig^o Au^usto 
Come la tromba di Virplio sonna ; 
L'aver avuto in poCsia haoxt gusta 
La.pro8criptione iaiqua gli p«rdona, &J6, 

.Augustus was not quite so mild and chaste 

As he's by honest Virgil represented : 
But then, the tyrant had poetic taste ( 
With this the poet fully was contented, &c. 

The CrueUie» of Jb^ustu9, 

If Augustus was long abandoned to the most shame- 
ful and frantic dissipation, his cruelty was no less 
untform and deliberate. His proscriptions were pub- 
lished in the midst of feasting and te\^ry : he proscri- 
bed more than three hundred senators, two ^ousand 
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knjfhts, and one hundred obscure but w^lthy heads 
of families, whose only crime was their being rich. 
Anthony and Octavius had them killed, solely that they 
might get possession of their money; in which. they 
differed not the least from highway robbers, who are 
condemned to the wheel. 

Octavius, immediately after the Perosian.war, gave 
his veterans all the lands belonging to the. citizens, of 
Mantua and Cremona^ thus recompiensing murder by 
depredation*. 

It is but too certain that the world was ravaged, from 
the Euphrjites to the extremities 4>f Spain, by this man 
without shame, without faith, honour, or pjrobity, kna- 
vish, ungrateful, avaricious, bloodthirsty, cool in the 
commission of crime, who, in any well-regulated re- 
public, would have been condemned to the greatest of 
punishments for the first of his offences. 

Nevertheless, the government of Augustus b still 
admired, because under him Rome tasted peace, plea- 
sure, and abundance. Seneca says of him — " Cle- 
mentiam non voco lassam crudelitatem*' — " I do not 
call exhausted cruelty, clemency." 

It is thought that Augustus became milder when 
crime was, no longer necessary to him ; and that, being 
absolute master, he saw that he had no other interest 
than to appear j ust. But it appears to me that he still 
was pitiless rather than clement: for, after the battle 
of Actium, he had Antony's son murdered at the feet 
of C8esar*s statue ; and he was so barbarous as to have 
oung Ceesarian, the son of Ceesar and Cleopatra, be- 
eaded, though he had recognized him as king of Egypt. 

Suspecting one day that the preetor Quintus OSlius 
had come to an audience with a poniard under his 
robe, he had him put to the torture in his presence ; 
and^ in his indignation at hearing that senator call him 
a tyrant, he tore out his eyes with his own hands; —at 
least, so says Suetonius. 

We know that Ceesar, his adopted father, was great 
enough to pardon almost all his enemies; but I do not 
find that Augustus pardoned one of his. I have ^eat 
doubts of his pretended clemency to Cinna. This 
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irfbir is mentioned neither by Suetonius nor by Tacitus. 
SuetCHiitis, who speaks of all the conspiracies against 
Augustus, Would not have failed to mention the most 
memorabfe. The singularity of giving a consulship to 
Cinna in return for the blackest perfidy, would not 
have escaped every cotemporary historian. Dion Cas- 
sius speaks of it only after Seneca ; and this passage in 
Seneca has the appearance rather of declamation than 
of historical trutn. Besides, Seneca lays the scene in 
Gaul, and Dion at Rome : this contradiction deprives 
the occurrence of all remaining verisimilitude. Not 
one of our Roman Histories, compiled in haste and 
without selection, has discussed this interesting fact. 
Lawrence Echard's History has appeared to enlight- 
ened men to be as faulty as it is mutilated : writers 
have rarely been guided by the spirit of examination. 

Cinna might be suspected, or convicted, by Augus- 
tus, of some infidelity ; and, when the affair had been 
cleared up, might honour him with the vain title of 
consul : but it is not at all probable that Cinna soueht 
by a conspiracy to seize the supreme authority,— he, 
who had never commanded an army, was supported 
by no party, and was a man of no consideration in the 
empire. It is not very likely that a mere subordinate 
courtier would think of succeeding a sovereign who 
had been twenty years firmly established on his throne, 
and had heirs; nor is it more likely that Augustus 
would make him consul immediately after the con- 
spiracy. 

If Cinna's adventure be true, Augustus pardoned 
him only because he could not do otherwise, being 
overcome by the reasoning or the importunities of 
Livia, who had acquired great influence over him, and 
persuaded him, says Seneca, that pardon would do 
him more service than chastisement. It was then only 
through policy that he, for once, was' merciful; it cer- 
tainly was not through generosity. 

Shall we give a robber credit for clemency, because, 
being enriched and secure, enjoying in peace the fruits 
of his rapine, he is not every day assassinating the son» 
and grandsons of the proscribed^ while they are kneel- 
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ing to and worshipping him ? After being a barbariaa^ 
he was a prudent politician. It is worthy of remark^ 
that posterity nerer gave him tiie title of virtuoTis; 
which was bestowed on Titus, on Trajan; and the Aa- 
tonines. It even became customary, in the complin 
ments paid to Emperors on their aecesslon, to wish 
that they might be more fortunate l^an Augustus, and 
more virtuous than Trajan. 

- It is now, therefore, allowable to consider Augusttis 
as a clever and fortunate monster. 

Louis Racine, son of the great Racine> and heir to a 
part of his talents, seems to forget himiself when he 
says, in his Reflections on Poetry^ that <' Horace and 
Virgil spoiled Augustus ; they exhausted their art in 
poisoning the mind of Augustus by their praises." 
Thjsse expressions would lead one to believe that the 
eulogies 80 meanly lavished by these two great poets, 
eorrtipted this Emperor's fine disposition. But Louid 
Racine very well knew that Augustus was a very bad 
mauj regarding crime and virtue with indifference, 
availing himself alike of the horrors of the one and the 
appearances of the other, attentive solely to his own 
interest, employing bloodshed and peaee^ arms and 
laws, religion and pleasure, only to make himself mas* 
ter of the earth, smd sacrificing every thing to himself. 
Louis Racine only shows us, that Virgil and Horace 
had servile souls. 

He is, unfortunately, too much in the right when he 
reproaches Comeille with having dedicated Cinna to 
the finsuacier Montoron, and said t6 that receiver, 
<* What you more especially have in common with 
Augustus is, the generosity with which,'* &c. for, 
though Augustus was the most wicked of Roman 
citizens, it must be confessed that the first of the 
Emperors, the master, the pacificator, the legislator of 
the then known world, ought not to 'be placed abso« 
lutely on a level with a clerk to a comptroller-g«-* 
neral in Qaul. 

The saine Louis Racine, in justly cobdemning the 
mean adulation of Comeille, and the b^^eness of the ^ 
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af» of Horace aad Virgil^ manrelkmsly lays hold of 
thiff pMMfe to MftifiUon't Petit Carbine :-^^ It it no 
kss culpable to &il in truth towards monarcbs than to 
be wanUng in .fidelity ; the aaaie penalty should be im- 
posed on adulation as on revolt.'' 
' I aik your pardon. Father Massillon; butthis stroke 
of youn is yery ocatoricaly very preacher-like, very ex^ 
ag^gerated. The League and the Fronde have, if I am 
not deceived, done more harm that Quinault's pro* 
logues. There is no way of condemning Quinanlt as 
a rebel. *^ Est modus in rebus/' Father Massillon^ 
which is wanting in all manufactttrers of sermons. 

AVIGNON. 

Ayionoir and its county are monuments of what 
tha sbvie of religion, ambition, knavery, and fanati* 
cism united, can effidct. This little country, after a 
thousand vicissitudes, had, in the twelfth century, 
passed into the. bands of the Counts of Toulouse* de^ 
scended from Charlemagne .by the- female side, 

Raymond VL Count of Toulouse, whose forefathers 
had been the principal heroes in the crusades, War 
stripped of his states, by a crusade which the Pope 
stirred up against him. The cause of the crusade was; 
the desire of having his spoils ; the pretext was, that in 
several of his towns the citijBens thought nearly as hsut 
been thought for upwards of two hundred years in 
England, Sweden, Demnark, tbree^fourths of Switzer* 
land, Holland, and half of Germany. 

This was hardly a sufficient reason for giving, in the 
Dame of God, the states of the Count of Toulouse 
to the first occupant, and for devoting to slaughter and 
gre his subjects, crucifix in hand, and white cross on 
shoulder. AU that is related of the most savage peo^ 
pie, f^ls far short of the barbarities committed in this 
ivar, esdled holy. The ridiculous atrocity of some reli- 
rious ceremonies always accompanied these horrid 
'xcesses« It is known that Raymond VI. was 
Iragged to a church of St. Giles, before a legate, naked 
o the waist, without hose or sandals, with a rope about 

2x2 
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bxstiecki which was held rbjr a deacon, while andtiher 
deacon flogged him, and a third sungimtserere witk 
fiome monk8,-^and all while the legate was at dinner. 

Snch was the origm of the right of the Popes over 
Avignon. ^ 

Count Raymond, who had submitted to the flagella- 
tion in order to preserve his states,^ underwent this 
ignominy to no purpose whatever. He had. to defend 
by arms what he had thought to preserve ,by suffering a 
few stripes ; he saw his towns laid in ashes, and died in 
I2I3, amid the vicissitudes of the most sanguinary war. 

His son» Raymond VII. was not, like his father, sus- 
pected of heresy ; but he was the son of a heretic, and 
was to be stripped of all his possessions, by virtue of 
the Decretals; such was the law. The crusade, there- 
fore, was continued against him ; he was excommuni- 
cated in the churches, on Sundays and holidays, to the 
sound of bells, and with tapers extinguished. 

A legate, who' was in France during the minority of 
St. Louisi raised tenths there, to maintain this war in 
Languedoc and Provence. Raymond defended hitn-^ 
self with courage ; but the heads of the hydra of fana- 
ticism were incessantly re-appearing to devour him. i 

The Pope at last made peace, because all his moi^ey 
had been esfpended in war. • 

Raymond VII. came and signed the treaty before 
the portal of the cathedral of Paris. He was forced 
to pay ten thousand marks of sHveir to the legate, two 
thousand to the abbey of Citeaux, five hundred to the 
abbey of Clervaux, a thousand to that of Grand-Selve^ 
and fiiree hundred to that of Belleperche, — ^all for the 
salvation of his soul, as is specified in- the treaty. So 
it was tl^t the Church always negociated. . 

It is very remarkable, diat in this document the 
Count of Toulouse constantly puts the legate before 
the King — *' I swear and promise to the legate and to 
the King, faithfully to observe all these things, and to 
cause them to be observed by my vassals and sub« 
jects," &c. ' .... 

;This was not all. He ceded to Pope Gre^ry IX. 
the country of Venaissin beyond the Rhone, and the ' 



mvif&gntf hf tereiity^thTce caitles on this tide the 
woe river. The Pope adjudged thitf fine to himself by 
a porticnlar act, deBirons that, in a public instrument, 
the acknowledgment of having exterminated so many 
Christians for the purpose of seizing upon his neigh- 
bour's goodsv should not appear in so glaring a h^t. 
Besides, he demanded what Raymond could not grant; 
witiioixt the consent of the Emperor Frederick IL The 
eouDi's lands, on the left bank of the Rhone, were an^ 
imperial fief, and Frederic 11. never sanctt(Hied this 
exsctson. . 

Alphonso, brother to St. Louis, having married this 
unfortunate princess daughter, by whom he had no 
ehildien, all the states of Raymond VII. in Languedoo, 
devolved to the crown of France, as had been stipulated 
in Ab maYriage eontract. 

The country of Venaissin, which is in Provence, had 
been magnanmunisly giv«i up by the Emperor Fre- 
derick II. to the Count of Toulouse. His daughter 
Joan, before her death, had disposed of them by will 
in favour of Charles of Aajou, Count of Provence, and 
King of Naples. 

Philip the Bold, son of St. Louis, being pressed by 
Pope Oo^;ory IX« gave the oouotry of Venaissin to 
the Roman church, in 1274. It must be confessed that 
^ittp the Bold gave what in no way belonged to him ; 
(faat this cession was absolutely null and void, and that 
no act ever was more contrary to all law. 

It is the same with the town of Avignon. Joan of 
France, Queen of Naples, descended from the brother 
of St. Louis, having been, with but too great an ap« 
pearance of justice, accused of causing her husband 
to be strangled, desired the protection of Pope Clem^it 
VI. whose see was then the town of Avignon, in 
Joan's domains* She was countess of Provence. In 
1 347, the Provea9als made her swear, on the Qospel; 
that she would sell none of her sovereignties. She 
had scarcely taken this oath before she went- and sold 
Avignon to the Pope. The authentic act was not 
eiticned until the 14th of June, 1348 : the sum stipu- 

2e3 
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lated for was -eighty thousadd florins of g6\d.' Tlie 
Pope declared her innoeent of .her husband's mnrd^, 
but; never paid her. Joan's receipt has never been pro- 
duoed. She protested juridicaUy four several times/ 
against this deceitful purchase. 
, So that Avignon and its country were never consi- 
dered to have been' dismembered from Provence, 
otherwise than by a rapine, which was the more mahi* 
/est, as it had been sou^t to cover it with the cloak 
of religion. 

When Louis XI. acquired Provence, he acquired it 
with jail the rights appertaining thereto ; , and, as ap- 
pears by a letter from John of Foix to Uiat monarch; 
had in 1464 resolved to enforce them. But the in- 
trigues of the. court pf Rome were always so powerful, 
that the kings of France condescended to allow it 
the enjoyment of diis small province. They neyer ac- 
knowledged in the Popes a lawful possession, but only 
a simple.enjoyment. ' > 

In the treaty of Pisa, made by Louis XIV. with 
Alexander VII, in 1664, it is said-rrthat " every ob- 
stacle shall be removed, in order that the. Pope may 
CAJoy Avignon as .before/' The Pope, then, had this 
provmce only as cardinals have pensions from :the 
king, which pensions are discretional. ; 

Avignon and its country were a constant source of 
embarrassment to the French government : they afforded 
a refuge to a}l the bankrupts and smugglers^ though 
very little .profit thence accrued to the Pope. 

Louis XIV,: twice resumed his rights ; but it was 
rather to chastise the fope than to reunite Avignon 
and its country with his crown. 

At length Louis XV. did justice to his dignity and to 
his subjects. The gross and mdecent conduct of Pope 
Rezzonico (Ckment XIII.) forced him in 1768 to re- 
vive the rights pf his crown. This Pope.had. acted as 
if he belonged to the fourteenth century. He was, 
however, with the applause of all Europe, convinced 
that he lived in the eighteenth. 

When the officer bearing the king's orders entered 
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Ariguott^ he went straight to. the legate's apartment, 
miSmt being announced, and said to him, '* Sir, the 
king takes possession of his town/' 

There is some difference between this proceeding 
and a count of Toulouse being flogged by a deacon, 
while a legate is at dinner. Things, we see, change 
with times.* 

AUSTERITIES. 

MORTIFICATIOKS, FLAGELLATIONS, 

Suppose that some chosen individuals, lovers of 
study, united together after a thousand catastrophes 
had happened to the world, and employed themselves 
in worshipping God and regulating the time of the 
yewr, — as is said of the ancient Brahmins and Magi; 
all this is perfectly good and honest. They might, by 
their frugal life, set an example to the rest of the 
world ; they might abstain, during the celebration of 
their feasts, from all intoxicating liquors, and all com- 
merce with their wives; they might be clothed mo- 
destly and decently: if they were wise, other men con- 
sulted ^em ; if they were just, they were loved and 
reverenced. But did not superstition, brawling, and 
vanity, soon take the place of the virtues ? 

Was not the first madman that flogged himself pub- ^ 
licly to appease the gods, the original of the priests of 
the Syrian goddess, who flogged themselves in her 
honour, — of the priests of Isis, who did the same on 
certain days, — of the priests of Dodona, named Salii. 
who inflicted wounds on themselves, — of the priests of 
Bellona, who struck themselves with sabres, — of the 
priests of Diana, who drew blood from thdr backs 

* Clement XIII. betas dead, his succcsaor Gani^Delli re- 
paired his faults, promised to abolish the Jesuits, and had 
Avignon restored to him. 

Some profound politicians think it advisable to leave Avigndn 
in tbe hands of the Pope, in order to have the means of punish- 
jog* him, if he abuses hjs kevs. But let the people be en- 
lig:btened, and there will no longer be any need oi Avignon, 
either to bring the successor of St. Peter to reason, or to make 
bis ill designs harmless. 
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with rodSy'^-of 'the priests of Cybele; who miade iketii^ 
telvea eunuchs, — of the fakirs of India, who loaded 
themselves with chains ? Has the hope of^ ohtaimhg 
abunddat alms nothing at all to do with the practice of 
these austerities ? 

Is there not some similCmty between the beggars, 
who make their legs swell by a certain application and 
cover their bodies with sores, in order to force a few 
pence from the passengers^ and the impostors of an-- 
tiquity, who seated themselves upon nails, and sold 
the holy nails to the devout of their country ? 

And Wd vanity never any ' share in prompting tiiese 
public mortifications, which attracted the eyes of the 
muldtude ? *< I scourge myself, but it is to expiate 
y0ur faulte; I go naked, but it is to reproach you with 
the richness of your garments ; I feed on herbs and 
snails, but it is to correct in you the vice of gluttoiny ; 1 
wear an iron ring, to make you blush at your lewdnesti 
Reverence me as one cherished by the gods, and who 
will bring down tEeir favours upon you. When yoii 
shall be accustomed to reverence me, you wiU not find 
it hard to obey me : I will be your master, in the name 
of the gods ; and then, if any one of you disobey my 
will in the smallest particular, I will have ybu impaled 
to appease the wraA of heaven.*' 

If the first fakirs did hot pronounce these words, it 
is very probable that they had them engraven at the 
bottom of their hearts. 

Human sacrifices perhaps had their origin in these 
frantic austerities. Men who drew their blood in pub-» 
lie with rods, and mangled their arms and thighs to 
gain consideration, would easily make imbecile savagea 
believe that they must sacrifice to the gods whatever 
was dearest to them, — ^that to have a fair wind, they 
must immolate a daughter, — ^to avert pestilence, preci- 
pitate a son from a rock, — to have infallibly a good 
Wvest, throw a daughter into the Nile. 

These Asiatic superstitions gave rise to the flagella- 
tions which we have imitated from the Jews.* Their 

• See CoNF£SSioii. 
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devotees still flog theniBeliregy and flog one another, aa 
the priests of Egypt and Syria did of old. 

Amongst us the abbots flogged their monks/ and 
the confessors their penitents— of both sexes. Sr. 
Augustin wrote to Marcellinus the tribune, that " the 
Donatists must be whipped as school-masters whip 
their scholars/* 

It is said that it was not until the tenth century 
that monks and nuns began to scourge themselves on 
certain days of the year. The custoni^ of scourging 
sinners as a penance was so well established, that St« 
Louis's confessor often gave him the whip. Henry II. 
was flogged by the monks of Canterbury.* Raymond, 
count of Toulouse, was flogged with a rope round his 
neck by a deacon, at the door of St Giles s church, as 
has belore been said. 

' The chaplains to Louis VIII. king of France, were 
coodemnedf by the Pope's legate to go at the four 
great feasts to the door of the cathedral of Paris, and 
present rods to the canons, that they might flog them 
in .expiation for the crime of the king their master, who 
had accepted the crown of England, which the Pope 
had taken from him, after giving it to him by virtue of 
the plenitude of his power. . Indeed the Pope showed 

freat indulgence in not having the king himself whipped, 
u't contenting himself with commanding him, on pain 
of damnation, to pay to the apostolic chamber the 
amount of two years' revenue. 

From this custom is derived that which still exists, of 
arming the grand-penitentiaries in St. Peter's at Rome 
with long wands instead of rods, with which they give 
gentle taps to the penitents, lying all their length on 
the floor. In this manner it was that Henry IV. of 
France, had his posteriors flogged by Cardinals Ossat 
and Duperron. So true is it mat we have scarcely yet 
emerged from barbarism. 

At the commencement of the thirteenth century, 
fraternities of penitents were formed at Perosia and 
Bologna. Young men almost naked, with a rod in one 

• In 1207. f In 1223, 
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band and a small crucifix in. the other/ flogged theift^ 
selves in the streets; while the women peep^l through 
the window-blinds, and whipped themselves in their 
chambers. 

. Hieseflagellators inundated Europe: there are many 
of them still to be found in Italy,* in Spain, «md even 
in France, at Perpignan. At the beginning of the six* 
teenth century, it was very common for confessors to 
whip the posteriors of their penitents* A history of 
the Low Countries, composed by Meteren, relates 
diat a cordelier named Adriacem, a great |Nreacher at 
Bruges, used to whip his female penitents quite naked.f 

Ttie Jesuit Edmund Auger, confessor to Henry III; 
persuaded that unfortunate prince to put himself at thef 
bead of the flagellators^t 

Flogging the posteriors is practised in various coor 
vents of monks and nuns ; from which custom there 
have sometimes resulted strange immodesties, otey 
which we must throw a veil, in order to spare th^ 
blushes of such as wear the sacred veil, and whosoi 
sex and profession ate worthy of our highest regard. 

AUTHORS. 

AuTHOE, is a generic term, whicb# like the names of 
all other professions, may signify author of the ^bod, 
or of the bad ; of the respectable, or of the ridiculous ; 
of the useful or the agreeable; or lastly, the producei? 
of disgusting trash. 

This name is also common to different things; we 
say equally the author of nature, and the author of the 
songs of the P<Hit-neuf, or of the Literary Age. 

'Hie author of a good work, should beware of 
three things — ^title, dedication, and preface. Others 
should take care of a fourth, which is writing at all. ^ 

As to the title, 4f the author has the wish to piit his 
name to it,, which is often very dangerous, it should at 
least be under a modest form; it is not pleasant to 

• Histoire des Flagellans^ p. 198. 

t Metereo.— Historia Belg^ica, Bono U70. 

$ De Thou, liv. xxvii. 
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see « piouB work, full of lessons of humanity, by 
Sir or My Lord. The reader, who is always malicious^ - 
and who often is wearied, usually turns a book into- 
ridicule that is announced with so much ostentatiOB. 
The author of the Imitation of Jesus Christ did not 
put his name to it. 

But the apostles, you will say, put their names to 
their works : that is not true, they were too modest. 
The apostle Matthew never entitled his book the Gospel 
of St. Matthew ; it is a homage which has been paid 
to him since. St. Luke himself, who collected aU 
that he had heard said, and who dedicated his book to 
llieophilus, did not call it the Gospel of St. Luke., 
St. John alone mentions himself in the Apocalypse; and 
it is supposed that this book was written by Cerin- 
thus, who took the name of John to give authority 
to his production* 

However it may have been in past ages, it appears 
to me very bold in authors now to put names and titles 
at the head of their works. The bishops never fail 
to do so, and the thick quartos which they give us 
under the title of mandaments, are decorated with anno - 
rial bearings and the insignia of their station : a word, 
no doubt, is said about Christian humility, but this 
word is often followed by atrocious calumnies i^inst 
those who are of another communion or party. We 
only speak here, however, of poor profane authors. 
The Duke de la Rochefoucault did not announce his 
thoughts as the production of Monsiegneur le due de la 
Rochefoucault, pair de Erance, &c. Some persons who 
only make compilations in which there may be fine things, 
will find it injudicious to announce them as the work of 
A. B. professor of the university of doctor of divi- 
nity, member of this or of that academy, and so on. 
So many dignities do not render the book better. It 
will still be wished that it was shorter, more philo- 
sophical, less filled with old stories. With respect to 
titles and quality, nobody cares about them. 

Dedications are of^en only offerings from interested 
baseness to disdainful vanity. Who would believe that 
Rohaut, «oi-di«anf physician, in his dedication to the 
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Duke of Guke told bim, that his. ancestors had maibr 
tained, at the expence of llieir blood, political truth, the 
fundamental laws of the state, and the rights of sove-: 
reigns ? Le Balafre, and the Duke of Mayenne, would be 
a little surprised if this epistle was read to them in the 
other world. And what would Henry iV. say ? Most of 
the dedications in England are made for money, just 
as the capuchins present us wkh salaU on condHion of 
our giving them drink.* 

* Happily this dcj^radation of iitemture, which was at its^ 
height possibly in the days of Dryden, is now uomore. Addison,' 
there is reason to believe, struck the first succesafuf bldw^ at it, 
which Dr. Johnson, in relation to Lord Cb<«terfteld^ nboftt eflte* 
tively followed up. The justiceof iheffeproacii of Voltaire Sn re- 
ference to the insolence. and servility attendant upon patronage at 
one time in England, is well illustrated by the following anecdote' 
by Myles Davies^ the learned anthor of Aiheuae Brhtaures^ who 
gives a curious account of the state of patronage and- mantiers 
in the beginning of the eighteenth century. > ** But hia Graee 
of the Dutch nation (akin to Mynheer Vander B — nek) had a 
peculiar grace in receiving my present of books and odes, 
which being butidled up together with a letter atd ode upoil h\^ 
Graeeship, and carried in by his porter, I was bid to call ibr an* 
answer five years hence. J asked the porter what was meaiat. 
by that? * 1 suppose,' said he, ' four or five days hence,' But 
it proved five or six months after before I could get any answer,' 
though I had writ five or six letters in French,* with fresh odetf 
upon his Graceship. 1 attended about the dqor tbr^e or four 
times a week, all that time conatantl;|r from, twelve. to four or 
five o'clock in the evening; and walking under the fore^win- 
dows of the parlours once that time, his and her grace came t6 
stare at me, with opeb windows and shut mouths, but ' filled 
with fair water, which they snouted with so much .dexterlty^- 
that they twisted the water through their teeth and mouth- 
skrew, to fiash near my face, and yet just to miss me, though 
my nose could not well miss the natural flavour of the orange-' 
water showering so very near me. Her Grace began the water- 
works, but not very gracefully, especially fdr an English lady 
of her description, airs and qualities, to make a stranger her 
spitting-post, who had l)een guilty of 'no other offence than to 
offer her husband some writings. His Grace followed, yet first 
stood looking so wistfully towards me, that I verily thought he 
had a mind to throw me a guinea or two for all these indigni- 
ties aiSdtwo or three month's thus sleeveless waiting upon bim» 
and accordingly I advanced to address his Grace to reniember 
t|ie poor author ; but, instead of an answer, he immediafely 
uodamns his mouth, and out fly whole showers of lymphatic 
rockets, which had like to have put out my mortal eyes. My 
books -were at length returned to me unopened, with half-a- 
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Men of lettm in Prance are ignorant of this shame- 
1 abatement, and have never exhibited so much 
wanness, except some unfortunates, who call thein- 
Ives men of letters, in the same tense that sign* 
ubers boast of being of the profession of Raphael, 
d that the coachman of Vertamont was a poet. 
Prefoceg ara another rock. <'The I is hateful/* 
fs Pascal. Speak of yourself as little as you can» 
' you ought to be aware that the self-love of the 
Mler is as great as your own. He will never pardon 
u for wishing to oblige him to esteem you. It is 
' your book to speak to him, should it happen to be 
id among the crowd. 

*' The iHustrious sufirages with which my piece has 
^n honoured, will make me dispense with answering 
^ adversaries — ^the applauses of the public,"' &c. &c. 
ase all that, Sir : believe <me you have had no illus- 
3US sufifrages; your piece is eternally fo^tten. 
'* Some censors have pretended that there are too 
^ny events in the third act; and that, in the fourth, 
i princess is too late in discovering the tender senti- 
nts of her heart for her lover. To that I answer" — 
swer nothing, my friend, for nobody has spoken, or 
1 speak of thy princess. Thy piece has fallen because 
B tiresome, and written in flat and barbarous verse ; 
' prefkce is a prayer for the dead, but it will not 
ive them. 

Dthera attest, that all Europe has not understood 
ir treatises onc<»npatibility, — on the supralapsarians, 
>n the diiS^rence which should be made between the 
Lcedonian and Valentinian heresies, &c. &c. Truly, 
elieve that, nobody understands them, since nobody 
ds them. 

^e are inundated with this trash and with continual 
etition ; with insipid romances which copy their pre- 

Dea upon the top of the cargo^ and with a desire to receive 
more. As I was jo^i^ing oti homewards, I thought that a 
sit maoy were called their Graces, not for any grace or fa* 
r they bad truly deserved with God or man, but for the 
le reason of certamties that the P'arca, or Destinies, were so 
ed, because they spared none : Parca, quia non parcehant^** 

. D'ISRAELrs CaUmnUieMofJuthtn-t, 
vol.. I. 2 P 
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4<ec988ors; with new systeoDs founded on ancient reVe-' 
ties ; and little hiatories taken from large ones. 

Do you wish to be an author? Do you wish to make 
a book ? recollect that it must be new and. useful, or at 
least' infinitely agreeable. 

Why from your proviDcial retreat would you assassi*, 
mate me with another quarto, to teaeh me that a king 
ought to be just, and that Trajan was more virtuous 
than Caligula ? You in^t upcm printing the aennona 
which have lulled your Uttle obsoure town to repose^ 
and will put all our histories under contributions to 
extract from tbem the life of a prince of. whom yon 
can say nothing new. 

If you have written a history of your, own time, 
doubt not but you will find some learned chronologiat, 
or newspaper commentator, who will relieve you as to 
a date, a Christian name, or a squadron, which you 
have wrongly placed at the distance of three hun<lred 
paces from the place where it really stood. Be grate- 
ful, and correct these important errors forthwith. 

If an ignoramus, or an empty fool, pretend to criti* 
cise this thing or the other, you may properly confute 
him; but name him rarely, for fear of soiling your' 
writings. 

If you are attacked on your styl^ never answer ; 
your work alone should reply. . 

If you are said to be sick, content yourself that you 
are well, without wishing to prove to the people that 
you are in perfect healdi ; and, above all, remember 
that the world cares very little whether you are well or ill. 

A hundred authors compile to get their bread, and 
twenty fools extract, criticise, apologue, :and satirise 
these compilations to get bread also, because they have 
no profession. All theae people repair on Fridays to 
the Ueutenant of the police at Paris, to demand per- 
mission to sell their drugs. They have audience imme- 
diately after the courtezans, who do not regard them^ 
because they know that they are poor customers.* 

^* In Frauce there used to be what was eal led the inspection of 
the librarv, the Chancellor bad the care of xhh key, and it was' 
he only who decided whether the French should read or believe 
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hey letnn with' a tacit pemuMmi to tell and di«^ 
lite throug^umt the kingdom tbeir ttories, their 
ectiohs of bon-mots ; tlM life of the unlbrtunate 
:i8; the traaslatioii of a German poem ; new dls* 
3riet on eeb ; a new copy of ▼eriet ; a treatise on 
oriffin of bells, or on the toves of the toads. A 
kseUer buys their productions for ten crowns ; they 
i fire of them to the joamalisty on condition that ht 
vpesk well of them in Ins newspaper. The critic 
3s their money» and says all the ill he can of their 
ks. The aggrieved parties go to complain to the 
\ iAa> protects the wife of the journalist, and th^ 
ae closes by the critic being carried to Fort Eveque; 
nd these are they who call themselves authors ! 
'he poor peqiie are ditPided into two or three bands, 
I go beg^ng like mendicant friars; but not having 
en vows, their society lasts only for a few days, for 
Y betray one another like priests who run after the 

proposition. The p«rUaiii«nU had alto a jurisdiction on 
ks ; they caused those which displeased them to be burnt 
he haDpman, but the mode of burning the authors with the 
kg has, for tooia time, giren way. The sovereirn court* 

bttrn4d» with ^^rtat ceremony, those boolu which did not 
ik of them with sufficient respect. The clergy, on their 
, tried as much as they could to exercise a petty jurisdiction 
• men's thoughts. How could truth escape from the hands 
Ike censors^ exempts of poUea, hangmen and doctors ? She 

obliged to seek a atrange land, and as it was impossible 
L this tyraimy, exercised over the minds of men, should 
make them angry, she spoke with less circumspection and 
re violence. 

D the time of ftl. VoHalre, it was the lieutenant of police of 
is, who had, unde^ the chancellor, the inspection of th# 
ks. They have since taken away from him a part of this de« 
tment. He only reserves the inspection of theatrical pieces, 
I works under the si«e of one sheet. The detail of thii 
»artment is immenee. It is not permitted to prhit the loss of 
log at Paris, without the police being assured that there ia 
bmg io the marks of the poor beast contrary to good man^ 
•s and religion.— A^0/«6y Firench Editor. 
The French bare lived to see all this materially altered, but 
iDce still retains a despicable faction, which would beglad40 
tore it. In London, a troop of animals, in comparison with 
cm Balsam's ass was a sage, would kindly take the various 
ices of censor, exempt, hanrmau, and doei&r, above enume* 
M, all upon themselves*— T. 

2 F 2 
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same benefice, t^ugh diey bave: no benefice ^ bdpe 
for,, .But tbey still call themselves authors ! . ^ 

. The misfortune of these m^n is, that their fathers di«[ 
.not n^ake them learn a trade, which is a great defect in 
modern pojicy. . Every man of the : people, who .can: 
brmg up his son in an useful arty and doefrnot, merits 
punishment. .. The son of a mason becomes a jesuit:at 
seventeen ; he is chased from society at four and twenty, 
■because the levity of his manners is too glaring* Be^ 
hold h^n without bread I He turns joum^st, he culti^ 
vate^the lowest kind of literature, and becomes the 
contempt and horror of even the mob* And such as 
these again, call themselves authors I 

The only authors, are they who haves ucceeded in a 
genuine art, be it epic poetry, tragedy, comedy, hi^ 
tory> or phUosophy, and who teach or delight mankind. 
The others, of whom we have spoken, are irmong men 
«f letters, like bats among the birds. We clte^ cchb^ 
meat, criticise, neglect, forget, and above all, despise 
an author, who is an author only. 

Apropos of citing an author: I must amuse myself 
with relating a singular mistake of the -re^rend father 
iV^ret^ cordelier and professor of theology. Hereadia 
the " Philosophy of History" of the good abbe Bazio^ that 
no author ever cited a passage of Moses before Lpj^ir 
nus, who lived and died in the time of the emperor 
Aurelkin. Forthwith, the zeal of St. Francis was' kin^ 
died in him, Viret cries out that it is not true, for that 
several writers have said that there had been a Mosesi 
that even Josephus has spoken at length upon him; and 
that the abb^ Bazin is a wretch^ Who would destroy, the 
seven sacraments. But, dear father Viret, yon ought 
to inform yourself of the meaning of the word^ to ciJt^» 
There is a^reat deal of difference between mentioning 
an author and citing him. To speak, to make mention 
of an author, is to say, that he. has lived, that he has 
written in such a time : to cite, is to give one of his pas- 
sages — as Mosea says inhis Exodus-^-^as Moses has 
written in his Genesis. Now the abbe Bazin affirms, 
that no foreign writers, — that none even of the Jewish 
prophets, have ever quoted, a single ^passage of iMose^i* 
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)ugh be WCM n dmiie author. Truly, (kther Vk^t, 
u are very malictous, but we shall know at least, by 
s little i^ragraph, that pau have been an author. 
The moiit Toluminous authors that we have had in 
iDce, are the comptrollers-general of the finances. 
a great volumes might be made of thdr declarations^ 
ee the reign of Louis XIV. Parliaments hate been 
netimes the critics of these works, and hare found 
oneouB propositions and contradictions in them, 
t where are the good authors, who have not been 
isured ? 

AUTHORITY. 

MiSEft A BLB human beings, whether in green robes, or 
turbans ; whether in black gowns or surplices, or in 
Atles and bands, never seek to employ authority 
ere nothing is concerned but reason, or consent to 

reviled in all ages as the most impertinent of 
n, as well as to endure public hatred as the most 
just. 

Yon have been told a hundred times of the insolent 
mrdity with which vou condemned Galileo, and I 
>ak to you of it fbr the hundred and first. I would 
^e you keep the anniversary of it for ever. I would 
ire it inscribed over the door of your holy office. 
Seven jcardinals, assisted by certain minorite friars, 
ew into prison the master of thinking in Italy at the 
e of seventy ; and made him live upon bread and 
iter because he instructed mankind in that of which 
*y were ignorant. 

Having passed a decree in favour of the categtHries 
Aristae, the above junto learnedly and equitablv 
omed to the penalty of the galliei^ whoever should 
re to be of another opinion from the Stagyrite of 
lom two councils had burnt the books. 
Further, aFaculty, which possessed very stnall facul^ 
18, made a decree againtt innate ideas, and after^^ 
^rds another/or them, without the said Faculty being 
formed, except by its beadles, of what an idea was. 

In neighbouring schools, legal proceedings were 
npmenoed against the circulation of the blood. 

2 F 3 
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A process was issued agfonst ino^cuktiony and *^e 
parties cited by summoQa. . ^ 

One-and-twenty volumes of thoughts in folio haVe 
bdi^n seized^ in which it was. wickedly and falsely said 
tlfot triangles have always three angles ; that a father 
was older than his son ; that Rhea Si Wia lost her vir^ 

finity before her accouchement; and that faariaa difiers 
om oak leaves. 

In another year, the following question was decided 
;^ — " Utrum cmmffira bombinans in vacuo possit come- 
dere secundas intentiones V* — and decided in the affirr 
mative. 

These judges, of course, considered themselres much 
syperior to Archimedes, Euclid, Cicero, orrPh&y, .and 
strutted about the Universities accordingly. 

AXIS. 

. How is it that the axis of the earth is not perpen- 
dicular to the equator ? Why is it raised towards the 
nprth abd inqliiied towards the south pole, in a poM-' 
tion which does not appear natural, and which se6m3 
the consequence of some derangement, or the resultof 
a period of a prodigious number of years ?. 

Is it true, that the ecliptic continually incUnes by- an 
insensible movement towards the equator, and that the 
angle formed by the$e two lines has a< little diminished 
in two thousand years? 

Is it true th^ the ecliptic has been formerly per- 
pendicular to the equator, that the {Egyptians have said 
so, and that Herodotus has related it f This motion of 
the ecliptic would form a period of about two millions 
of years. It is not that which astounds us ; for the 
axis of the earth has an imperceptible movement in about 
twenty-six thousand years, which occasions the preces- 
sion of the equinoxes. It is as easy for nature to pro- 
duce a rotation of twenty thousand, as of two kundi«d 
and sixty ages. 

We are deceived when we are told that the Egyp- 
tians had, according to Herodotus, a tradition that the 
ecliptic had been f(»inerly perpendicular to the €iqM«> 
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ir. The tradifioti of <whicb Herodotus speaks has no 
Nation to the coincidence of the equinoxial and eclip - 
c lines ; that is quite another affair. 
The pretended scholars of Egypt said that the sun, 
! the space of eleven thousand years, had set twice in 
le east^ and risen twice in the west. When the equa* 
>r and the ecliptic coincided, and when the days were 
'erywhere equal to the nights, the sun did not on 
lat account change its setting and rising ; but the 
irth turned on its axis from west to east, as at this day. 
bis idea of making the sun set in the east is a chi<^ 
era only worthy of the brains of the priests of Egypt, 
id shows the profound ignorance of those ju^lers 
bo have had so much reputation. The tale should 
i classed with those of the satyrs, who sang, and 
meed in the train of Osiris ; — ^with the little boys, whom 
ey would not feed till, after they had ran eight 
agues, to teach them to conquer the world; — with the 
TO children who cried bee in asking for bread, and 
bo by that means discovered that the Phrygian was 
e original language; — -with King Psammeticus, who 
ivehis daughter to a thief who had dexterously stolen 
s money, &c. &c. 

Ancient history, ancient astronomy, ancient physics, 
Lcient medicine (up to Hippocrates), ancient geogra- 
ly, ancient metaphysics, all are nothing but ancient 
^surdities, which ought to make us feel the happiness 
' being bom in later times. 

There 4s, no doubt, more truth in two pages of the 
rench Encyclopedia in relation to physics, than in all 
e library of Alexandria, the loss of which is so much 
gretted. 

BABEL. 



SECTION I. 



Babel signifies among the Orientals, God the Father, 
e power of God, the gate of God, according to the 
iy in which the word is pronounced. It appears, 
erefore, that Babylon was the city of God, the holy 
ty. Every capital of a state was a city of God,- the 
cred city. The Greeks called them all. Hieror*"'*- 
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iind there were more than thirty of thi< tiame. Thk 
tower of Babel, then, signifies the tovrer of Qod- th6 
Father. ' - 

Josephas says truly, that Babel signifies confusion ; 
Calmet says, with others, that Bilba, in Chaldean, sig^- 
nifies confounded; but all the Orientals have been of 
a contrary opinion. The word confusion would be a 
Btrange etymon for the capital of a vast empire. I very 
fiittdi like the opinion of Kabelais, who pretends that 
Paris wus formearly called Lutetia, on account of th^ 
ladies' white lej^s. - 

Be that as it may, commentators have tormeiited 
themsebes to know to what height men had raised thH 
famous tower of Babel. St. Jerome gives it tw^ty 
thousand feet. The ancient Jewish book, envied 
*' Jacult," gave it eighty-otie thousand. Paul Lucas 
has seen the remains 6i it, and it is a fide thing t6 ht 
as keen-sighted as Paul Lucas : but these dimensions 
are not the only difficulties which have exercised th6 
learned. 

People have wished to know how the children of 
Noah,* after having divided among themselves thd 
islands of the nations and established themselves in 
divert lands, with each one his particular language, 
families and people, should all find themselves in the 
plain of Shinaar, to build there a tower, saymg, " Let 
us make us a nsune, lest we be scattered abroad upon 
the face of the whole earth."f 

The book of Genesis speaks of the states which the 
sons of Noah founded. It has related how the people 
of Europe, Africa, and Asia, all came to Shinaar speak^ 
ing one language only, and purposing the same thing. 

The vulgate places the Deluge in the year of the 
world 1656, and the construction of the tower of Babel 
1771, that is to say, one hundred and fifteen years 
after the destructioti of mankind, and eVen during the 
life of Noah. 

Men then must have multiplied With prodigious 
celerity; all the arts revived m a very little time. 

* .G^netU^cbap* X. V. 5. f G«D^is> chap. xi. v. 2, 4« 
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hen we reflect on the gitat niunber of trades which 
ust hare been employed to raise a tower so high^ We 
e amazed at so stupendous a work. 
The Patriacch Abraham was bom, according to the 
ble, about four hundred years after the Deluge, and 
ready we see a line of powerful Kings in Egypt and in 
(ia. Bocharty and other sages, have pleasantly filled 
eir great books with Phoenician and Chaldean words 
id systems which they do not understand. They 
,ve learnedly taken llirace for Cappadocia, Greece 
r Crete, and the island of Cyprus for Tyre ; they 
ort in an ocean of ignorance, which has neither bot- 
m nor shore. It would have been shorter for them 
have avowed that God, after several ages, has given 
sacred books to render us better men, and not to 
ike us geographers, chronologists, or etymologists. * 
Babel is Babylon : it was founded, according to the 
irsian historians,* by a prince named Tamurath. The 
ly* knowledge we have of its antiquities consists in 
e astronomical observations of nineteen hundred and 
ree years, sentbyCallisthene8,by order of Alexander, 
his preceptor Aristotle. To this certainty is joined the 
treme probability, that a nation which had made a 
ries of celestial observations for nearly two thousand 
ars, bad congregated and formed a considerable 
^wer several aees before the first of these observations. 
It is a pity, that none of the calculations of the ano- 
int profane authors agree with our sacred ones ; and 
ait none of the names of the princes who reigned after 
3 different epochs assigned to the Deluge, have been 
own by either Egyptians, Syrians, Babylonians, or 
reeks. 

It is no less a pity, that there remains not on the 
rth, amoQg the profane authors, one vestige of the 
nous tower of Babel: nothing of this story of the 
nfusion of tongues is found in any book. This me- 
)rable adventure was as unknown to the whole uni- 
rse, as the names of .Noah, Methusalem, Cain, and 
lam and Eve. 

* See the Bibljotheque Orieutale. 



Xbis difficulty toiktalize« our cttitasity. Herodotas, 
vrbo traveUed so much, speaks neidier of Naoh> ofr 
Shem, Reu, Salab, or Nimrod. The name of Niftivod 
is unknown to all profane antiquity ; there are only 
a few Arabs, and some modem Persians, who have 
iiiade mention of Nimrod^ in falsifying the books of 
the Jews. 

^ Nothing remains to conduct ^us through these ail^ 
<;ient ruins, unknown to all the nations of the univense 
during so many ages, but faith, in the Bible; and hap« 
|uly that is an infallible guide. 

Herodotus, who has .mingled many fables with som6 
truths, pretends that in his time, which was that of 
greatest power of the Persian soTereigns of Babylon, 
all the women of the immense city were obliged to go 
once in their lives to the temple of Mylitta, a goddess 
which was thought to be the same as Aphrodite^ or 
Venus, in order to prostitute themselves to strangers; 
and that the law commanded them to receive money as 
a sacred tribute, which was paid over to the priesthood 
of the goddess. 

But even this Arabian tale is more likely than tlttt 
which, the same author tells of Cyrus dividing the 
Indus into three hundred and sixty canals^ whi^h all 
discharged themselves into the Caspian Sea!' vWhat 
.should we say of Mezerai, if he had told us that Charie« 
magne divided the Rhine into three hundred and sixty 
canals, which fell into the Mediterranean ; and that all 
the ladies of his court were obliged once in their lives 
to present themselves, at the church of St« Qenevieve, 
to prostitute themselves to all comers for money ? 

It must be remarked, that such a fable is still more 
;Bbsurd in relation to the time of Xerxes, in which 
Herodotus lived, than it would be in that of Charl^ 
magne. The Orientals were a thousand times more 
jealous than the Franks and Gauls. The wives of all 
the great lords were carefully guarded by eunuehsV 
iThis custom subsisted from time immemorial. It is 
seen eveto in the Jewish history, that when that little 
nation wished like the others to have a king, Samud, to 
dissuade them from it| and to retain his authority, 
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said, ^' that a kiag would tyraniiisd OTer-llkem, and 
that be would take the tttnths of their yines and com 
to give to his eunuchs/' The kings accomplished this 
pr^ction ; for it is written in the first book of Kings, 
that King Ahab had eunuchs, and in the second that 
Joram, Jehu, Jehoiakira, and Zedekias, had them also. 

The eunuchs of Pharaoh are spoken of a long time* 
previously, in the book of Genesis ; and it is said thatr 
Potipher, to whom Joseph was sold, was one of the 
kipg s eunuchs. It is clear, therefore, that there were 
great numbers of eunuchs at Babylon to guard the 
women. It was not then a duty for them to prostitute- 
tbemaelyes to the first comer, nor was Babylon, the 
Qity ot Qod, a vast brothel, as it has been pretended. ' 

These tales of Herodotus, as well as all others in 
the same taste, are now so decried by all people of 
sense; — ^reason has made so ?reat a progress, that even 
qld wdmen and children wul no longer believe such 
extravagancies, — ** Non est vetnla quee credat nee pueri 
qredunt, nisi qui nondum sare lavantur." 

There is in our days only one man who, not par- 
taking of the spirit of the age in which he lives, would 
justify the fable of Herodotus. The infamy appears 
to hiii a very simple affsdr. He would prove, that the 
Babylonian princesses prostituted themselves through 
piety to the first passengers, because it is said in the 
holy writing, that the Ammonites made their children* 
m^s thrckttg h the fire in presenting them to Moloch. 
^ut what relation has this custom of some barbarous 
l^ordes — this superstition of passing their children 
through the flames, or even of burning them on piles, ^ 
in honour of I know not who— of Moloch ? These, 
Iroquois horrors of a petty infamous people, to a 
prostitution so incredible, in a nation known to be the^ 
most jealous and orderly of the East? Would what 
passes among the Iroquois be among us a proof of the 
custcona of the Courts of France and of Spain ? 
. He also brings, in further proof, the Lupercal feast 
among the Romans, during which, he says, that the' 
young people of quality, and respectable magistrates, 
ran naked through the city with whips in their hands, 
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wii^ which; they stnick tibe pte^ant wmienot quality,- 
Wio unbhuAiingly presented tl^tnselves to them' in the 
hope of thereby obtaining a happy deliverance. 
, Now, in the first place, it is not said that these 
Romans of qaality ran qnite naked ; on the contrary, 
Pltttareh expressly observes in his remarks on the 
oustom, that they were cov^ed from the waist down- 
wards. 

Secondly, it seems by the manner in which diis de- 
fender of in&mous customs expresses himself, that the 
Roman ladies stripped naked to receive these blows of 
ike whip, which is absolutely false. 
'. Thirdly, the Lupercal feast has no relation what- 
ever to the pretended law of Babylon, which commands 
the wives and daughters qf die King, the satraps, and 
the magi, to sell and prostitute themselves to strangers 
out of pure devotion. 

When an author, without knowing either the human 
mind or the manners of nations, has the misfortune to 
be obliged to compile from passages of old authors, 
who are almost all contradictory, he should advance 
his opinions with modesty, and know how to doubt, and 
to shake off the dust .of the college. Above all, he 
should never express himself with outrageous -ins^ 
lence. 

Herodotus, or Cetesias, or Diodorus of Sicily, relate 
a fact: you have read it in Greek, therefore this fact is 
t^ue. This manner of reasoning, which is not that of 
Euclid, is surprising enough in the time in which we live; 
but all minds will not be instructed with equal facility; 
s^nd there are always more persons who compile than 
people who think. 

We will say nothing here of the confuuon of tongues 
which took place during the construction of the tower 
of Babel. It is^a miracle, related in the Holy Scrip- 
tures. We neither explain, or even examine any 
miracles, and as the authors of that great work, th^ 
Encyclopedia, believed them, we also believe. them 
with a lively and sincere faith. 

We will simply affirm, that the fall of the Roman 
empire has produced . more confusion, . and a greater- 
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n^ober of new Ungaages than that of the tower of Babei. 
From the reign of Aaguatua to the time of the Attilas^ 
the Clovisea, and the Qon<Ubert8, during six agev, 
'^ terra erat unius labii,'' — '* the known earth was of one 
language." They spoke the same Latin at the £n^ 
phrates as at Mount Adas. The laws nt^ich goremed 
a bnndred nations were written in Latin, and £e Greek 
served for amusement, whilst the barbarous jargon of 
each province was only for the populace. They pleaded 
in Latin, at once in the tribunals of Africa and of Rome« 
An inhabitant of Cornwall departed for Asia Minor, 
sure of being understood everywhere in his route. It 
was at least one good effected by the rapacity of the 
Romans, that people found themselves as well under^ 
stood on the Danube as on the Ouadalquiver. At the 
present time a Bergamask, who travels into the small 
Swiss cantons, from which he is only separated by a 
mountain, has the same need of an interpreter as if he 
were at China. This is one of the greatest plagues of 
modem life. 

SECTION II. 

Vanity has always raised stately monuments . It was 
through vanity that men built the lofty tower of Babel. 
** Let us go and raise a tower, the summit of which shall 
touch the skies, and render our name celebrated before 
we are scattered upon the face of the earth .^ The en- 
terprise was ikndertaken in the time of a patriarch named 
Phaleg, who counted the good man Noah for his fifth 
. ancestor. It will be seen that architecture, and all the 
arts which accompany it, ha(]fmade great progress in 
five generations. St. Jerome, the same who has seen 
fauns and satyrs, has not seen the tower of Babel any 
more than I have, but he assures us that it was twenty 
thousand feet high. This is a trifle. The ancient book 
**Jacult," written by one of the most learned Jews, de^- 
monstrates the height to be eighty-one thousand Jewish 
feet; and every one knows that the Jewish foot was 
nearly as long as the Greek. These dimensions are 
still more likely than those of Jerome. This tower re- 
mains, but it is no longer quite so high; several very 
VOL. I. 2o 
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yeracious travellers have seen it. I, who have not'«e<6n 
it, will talk as little of it as of my grandfather Adam^ 
with whom I never had the honour of conversing. But 
consult the reverend father Calmet ; he is a man 
of fine wit, and a profound philosopher, and will ex- 
plain the thing to you. I do not know why it is said, 
in Genesis, that Babel signifies confusion; for, as I have 
already observed, ba answers to father in the eastern 
languages, and bel signifies God. Babel means the 
city of God, the holy city. But it is incontestiWe that 
Babel meant confusion, possibly because the architects 
were confounded after having raised their work to 
eighty-one thousand feet; perhaps, because the lan- 
guages were then confounded, as from that time 
the Grermansno longer understood the Chinese; al- 
though, according to the learned Bochart, it is clear 
that the Chinese is originally the same language as the 
High German. 

BACCHUS. 

Of all the true or fabulous personag^es of profane 
antiquity, Bacchus is to us the most important. I do 
not mean for the fine invention which is attributed to 
him by all the world except the Jews, but for the pro- 
digious resemblance of his fabulous history to the true 
adventures of Moses. 

The ancient poets have placed the birth of Bacchus 
in Egypt; he is exposed on the Nile, and it is from 
that event that he is named Mises by the first Orpheus, 
which, in Egj^tian, signifies saved from the watere, ac- 
cording to those who pretend to understand the ancient 
Egyptian tongue, which is no longer known. He is 
brought up near a mountain of Arabia, called Nisa, 
which is believed to be Mount Sinai. It is pretended 
that a goddess ordered him to go and destroy a barba- 
rous nation, and that he passed through the Red Sea on 
foot, with a multitude of men, women, and children. 
Another time, the river Orontes suspended its waters 
right and left to let him pass, and the Hydaspes did 
the same. He commanded the sun to stand still ; two 
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linouft rays proceeded from hia bead. He made a 
ntaiQ of wine spout up by striking tbe ground with 
tbyrsisy and engraved bis laws on two tables of mar- 
He wanted only to have afflicted Egypt witb ten 
^es, to be the perfect copy of Moses, 
^ossius is, I thmk, the^ first who has extended this 
allel. The Bishop of Avranches, Huet^ has pushed 
quite as far; but he adds, in his . Evangelical 
monstrations, that not only Moses is Bacchus^ but 
t he is also Osiris and Typhon. He does not halt 
;his fine path. Moses, according to him, is Escula- 
s, Amphion, Apollo, Adonis, and even Priapus. It 
pleasant enpugn that Huet founds his proof that 
ises is Adonis, in their both keeping sheep; 

£t Ibrmotofl ovet, ad IhiniiDa pa¥it Adonit. 

[le contends that he is Priapus, because Priapus is 
(letimes painted with an ass, and the Jews were sup- 
led, among the Gentiles, to adore an ass. He 
es another proof not very canonical, which is, that 
! rod of Moses might be compared to the scep- 
of Priapus.* " Sceptrum tribulter Priapo, virga 
>6i.*' Neither is this demonstration in the manner of 
did. 

We will not here speak, of the more modem Bac- 
ises, such as he who lived two hundred years 
ore the Trojan war, and whom the Greeks cele- 
ited as a son of Jupiter, shut up in his thigh. 
3 will pause at him who was supposed to be bom 
the confines of Egypt, and to have performed so 
jiy prodigies. Our respect for the sacred Jewish 
dks will not permit us to doubt that the Egyptians, 
\ Arabs, and even the Greeks, have imitated tne his- 
y of Moses. The difficulty consists solely in not- 
owing how they could be instructed in this, incontro- 
:tible history. With respect to the Egyptians, it is 
ry likely that they never recorded these miracles of 
3868, which would have covered them with shame. If 
3y had said a word of it, the historian Josephus and 

• EvaDgelical Demunstrations, pp. 79, 89, 100. 
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.Philo would not have failed to hare tak^n advaatage 
of it. Josephus, in his answer to Appion, made a 
point of citing all the Egyptian authors who have men^ 
tioned Moses, and he finds none which relate one of 
these miracles, - No Jew has ever quoted any Egyptian 
author who has said a wotd of the ten plagues of 
^^pty of the miraculous passage through the Red 
Sea, &c. &c. It could not be among the Egyptians, 
therefore, that this scandalous parallel was formed be« 
tween the divine Moses and the profane Bacchus. 

It is very clear that if a single Egyptian author had 
said a word of the great miracles oi Moses, all the 
synagogue of Alexandria, all the disputatious church 
of that famous town, would have quoted such word, and 
have triumphed at it, every one after his manner, 
Athenagoriis, Clement, Origen, who have said so 
many useless things, would have related this important 
passage a thousai^ times, and it would have been the 
strongest argument of all the fadiers. The whole have 
kept a profound silence; they had therefore nothing to 
say. . But bow was iXr possible for any Egyptian to 
apeak of the exploits of a man who caused all the first-^ 
bom of the families of Egypt to be killed; who turned 
the Nile to blood, and who drowned in the Red Sea 
their king and all his army ? 

All our historians agree that one Clodowick, et 
Sicambrian, subjugated Gaul with a haiidful of barba- 
rians. . The English are the first to say ^t the Saxons^ , 
the Danes, and the Normans, came by turns to exter-» 
minate a part of their nation. If they had not avowed 
this truth, all Europe would have exclaimed against it» 
concealment The universe ought to exclaim in the 
same manner at the amazing prodigies of Moses, of 
Joshua of Gideon, Sampson, and of so many leaders 
and prophets. The universe is silent notwithstanding. 
Amazing mystery ! On one side it is palpable that all 
is true, since it is found in the holy writings, which are 
approved by the church ; on the other, it is evident 
that no people have ever mentioned it Let us wor- 
ship Providence, and submit ourselves in all dungs. 

The Arabs, who have always loved the marvellous. 
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!ire probably the first authors of the fables invented 
Bacchus, afterwards adopted and embellished by the 
*eek8. But how came the stories of the Arabs aiid 
-eeks to agree so well with those of the Jews? Itjs 
own that the Hebrews never communicated their 
oks to any one, till the time of the Ptolemies ; they 
yarded such communication as a sacrilege: and 
•sephuSy to justify their obstinacy in concealing the 
intateuch from the rest of the world, says, that God 
inished all foreigners who dared to speak of the 
wish histories. If we are to believe him, the histo- 
m Theopompus, for only designing to mention them 
his work, became deranged for thirty days, and the 
igic poet Theodectes was struck blind for having 
troduced the name of the Jews into one of his trage- 
es. Such are the excuses that Flavins Josephus 
^es in his answer to Appion, for the history of the 
^ws being so long unknown. , 

These books were of such prodigious scarcity, that 
e only hear of one copy under King Jo$iah, and this 
)py had been lost for a long time^ and was found in 
le bottom of a chest, on the report of Shaphan, scribe 
the Pontiff Hilkiah, who carried it to the King. 
This circumstance happened, according to the second 
5ok of Kings, six hundred and twenty-four years 
jfore our vulgar era; four hundred years after Homer, 
id in the most flourishing times of Greece. The 
reeks then scarcely knew that there were any He- 
rews in the world. The captivity of the Jews at 
abylon still more augmented their ignorance of their 
wn books. Esdras must have restored them at the 
id of seventy years, and it was already more than 
ve hundred years that the fable of Bacchus had been 
iirrent among the Greeks. 

If the Greeks had founded their fables on the Jewish 
istory, they would have chosen facts more interesting to 
lankind ; such as the adventures of Abraham, those of 
[oah, of Methusalem, of Seth, Enoch, Cain, and Eve ; 
f the fatal serpent and of the tree of knowledge • 
11 which names have ever been unknown to them! 
'here was only a slight knowledge of the Jewish peo- 
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pie, until a long time After the revolution that Alexa£kief 
produced in Asia and in Europe ; the histc^n Jase-' 
phus avows it in formal terms. This is the manner in 
vhich he expresses himself in the commencement of 
his reply to Appion, who (by way of parenthesis) was 
dead when he answered him ; for Appion died under 
the Emptor Claudius^ and Josephus wrote under Ves- 
pasian. 

^' As the country we inhabit is distant firom the is^a, 
we do not apply ourselves to. commerce, and have -no 
communication with other nations. We content our^ 
selves with cultivatmg our lands, which are very fertile> 
and we labour chiefly to bring up our children properly, 
because nothing appears to us so necessary as to in- 
stmct them in the knowledge of our holy laws, and ifi' 
true piety, which inspires them with the desire of •ob<^ 
serving Uiem. The above reasons, added to of^ra^ 
already mentioned, and this manner of life which 19 
peculiar to us, ^low why we have had no communica- 
tion with the Greeks, like the Egyptians and Phoeni- 
eian». Is it astonishing that our nation, so distant 
from the sea, not affecting to write any thing, and' 
living in the way which I have related, has been littki' 
known?''* 

After such an avillientic avowal from a Jew, thc$ 
most tenacious of the honour of his nation that ha^ 
ever written, it will be seen that it is impossible for th^ 
ancient Greeks to have taken the fable of Bacchus 
from the holy books of the Hebrews ; any more than 
the sacrifice of Iphigenia, that of the son of Idomeneus, 
the labours of Hercules, the adventure of Eurydice, and 
ethers. The quantity of ancient tales which resetiAle 
each other is prodigious. How is it that the Greeks 
have put into fables what the Hebrews have put into 
histories? Was it by the gift of invention; was it by 
a facility of imitation ; or in consequence of the ac- 
cordance of fine minds ? To conclude : God has per- 
mitted it — ^a trut^ which ought to suffice. 

Of what consequence is it that the Arabs and Greeks 

* Answer of Joaephiis, ehap. x. 
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Imirt said the same thin^ aa the Jews. We onlj read 
the Old Testament to prepaid ounelvea for the New ; 
and in neither the one nor the other do we seek any 
thing but lessons of benevolence, moderation^ gende^ 
Bess, and trae charity. 

BACON (ROGER). 

It is generally thought that Roger Bacon, the 
famous monk of the thirteenth centary> was a Tery 
great man, and that he possessed true knowled^, be* 
cause he was persecuted and condemned to prison by 
a set of ignoramuses. It is a great prejudice in his 
fiatrour, I own; But does it not happen cTery day, 
that quacks gravely condemn other quacks, ana tliat 
fools make other fods pay the penalty of folly ? This, 
our world, has for a long time resanbled the compact 
edifices, in which he who believes in the eternal Father 
anathematizes him who believes in the Holy Ghost ; 
circumstances which are not very rare even in these 
days. Among the things which render Friar Bacott 
commendable, we must first reckon his imprisonment, 
and then the noble boldness with which be declared 
that all the books of Aristotle were fit only to be burnt, 
and that at a time when the learned respected Aris- 
totle much more than the Jansenists respect St. Au- 
gustine. Has Roger Bacon, however, done anything 
better tiian the Poetics, the Rhetoric, and the Logic of 
Aristotle ? These three immortal works clearly prove 
that Aristotle was a very great and fine genius— pene-' 
trating, profound, and methodical; and that he was 
only a bad natural philosopher, because it was impoa^ 
sible to penetrate into the depths of physical science 
without the aid of instruments. 

Does Roger Bacon, in his best work, in which h^ 
treats of light and vision, express himself much more 
dearly than Aristotle, when he says, light is created 
by means of multiplying its luminous species, which 
action is called uni vocal and conformable to the agent? 
He alsa mentions another equivocal multiplication, by 
which light engenders heat, and heat putrefaction. 
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Roger Bacon likewise tells us, that life may be pro« 
longed by means of spermaceti, aloes, and dragons* 
flesh, and that the philosopher*s stone would render us 
immortal. It is thought that besides these fine secrets, 
he possessed all those of judicial astrology, without 
exception ; as he affirms very positively in his " Opus 
Majus," that the head of man is subject to the influ- 
ences of the Ram, his neck to those of the Bull, and 
bis arms to the power of the Twins. He even demon- 
strates these fine things from experience, and highly 
praises a great astrologer at Paris, who says, that he 
hindered a surgeon from putting a plaister on the leg 
of an invalid, because the sun was then in the sign 
of Aquarius, and Aquarius is fatal to legs to which 
plaisters are applied. 

It is an opinion pretty gnerally received, that Roger 
was the inventor of gunpowder. It is certain that it 
was in his time that important discovery was made; for 
I always remark that the spirit of invention is of all 
times, and that the doctors, or sages, who govern both 
mind and body, are generally profoundly ignorant, 
foolishly prejudiced, or at war with common sense* 
It is usually among obscure men, that artists are found 
animated with a superior instinct, who invent admirable 

things on which the learned afterwards reason.* 

* * ■ * * * • . 

One thing surprises me much, which is, that Friar 
Bacon knew not die direction of the magnetic needle^ 
which, in his time, began to be understood in Italy; 
but in lieu thereof, he was acquainted with the secret 
of the hazel rod, and many such things, of which he 
treats in his Dignity of the Experimentd Art. 
, Yet, notwithstanding this pitiable number of ab-> 
surdities and chimeras, it must be confessed that 
Roger Bacon was an admirable man for his age. 
What age, you will ask ? — that of feudal government, 

* Voltaire here translates a vague passage from the Opus Ma* 
jus of Bacon, but omits to notice the celebrated Latin auan^rftin, 
JQ which be concealed his discovery of the composition of pin- 
powder, of the existence of which fact our author -appears un« 
obusciuus ill this article. — T. 
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id of the tclioolmen. Figure to yourself Samoieds 
id OstiacB, who read Aristotle. Such were we at that 
me. 

Roger Bacon knew a little of geometry and optics, 
hich made him pass for a sorcerer at Rome and 
aria. He was, however, really acquainted with the 
atter contained in the Arabian AUiaxen; for in those 
ays little was known, except through the Arabs. They 
ere thephysicians and astrologers of all the Christian 
ings. Ttie king's fool was always a native,— 'his doc-< 
>r, an Arab or a Jew. 

Transport this Bacon to the times in which we five, 
ad he would be, no doubt, a very gpreat man. He 
as gold, encrusted with the rust of the times in which 
e lived : this gold would now be quickly purified. 

Poor creatures that we are! how many ages have 
aased away in acquiring a little reason. 

BACON (FRANCIS). 

SECTIOy I. 

The greatest service perhaps rendered to philosophy 
y Francis Bacon, has been that of suggesting attraction. 

He says, on the close of the sixteenth century, in his 
' Novum Organum Scientiarum :" — 

'' It should be inquired , whether there be not a kind 
f magnetic force, which operates between the earth 
nd heavy bodies ; between the moon and the ocean, 
nd between the planets respectively. It must either be, 
bat weighty substances are forced towards the earth, 
I that they are mutually attracted ; and in this last 
iase it is evident, that the nearer falling bodies ap- 
proach to the earth the more strongly diey are at- 
racted. It might be tried, whether a pendulum of the 
;ame weight will go quicker on the top of a mountain 
han at the bottom of a mine. If the force of the 
veight diminishes on the mountain, and increases in 
he mine, it would appear that the earth has a true 
ittraction.'' 

About a hundred years afterwards this attraction, 
this gravitation, this universal property of matter, thit 
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cause which retains the planets in their orhits, which, 
acts in the sun, and which directs an iron bar towards 
the centre of the earth, has been discovered, calculated, 
and demonstrated by the great Newton. But what 
sagacity in Bacon to have imagined what no one else 
had ever thought of I 

This is a very different notion from the subtle matter 
produced by tubular atoms, which sometimes turn about 
themselves, although in a plenum, or from the globular 
matter formed of such particles. These ridiculous 
opinions were received for some time among the cu- 
rious. They formed a very bad romance; but not 
only succeeded, like Cyrus and Pharamond, but were 
embraced as a truth by people. who endeavoured to 
think. If we except Bacon, Galileo, Toriqelli, and a^ 
very small number of sages, the world was then quite 
blind on the subject of physics. 

These blind philosophers quitted Greek chimeras for 
chimeras of vortices and tubular atoms, and when at last 
attraction and gravitation are discovered and demon-* 
strated, they declaim about occult qualities. Alas ! are 
not all the primary principles of nature occult qualities 
to us? The causes of motion, repulsion,. generation;: 
the immutability of the various species of sentiment, 
memory, and thought — are they not all. profoundly 
concealed? 

Bacon suspected, and Newton demonstrated, the ex;-^ 
istence of a principle, until then unknown. Men must 
abide by it until they become gods. Newton was wise- 
enough in demonstrating the laws of attraction to say, 
that he was ignorant of the cause of it He added, 
that it was perhaps an impulse, perhaps a light sub*, 
stance, prodigiously elastic, spread throughout nature.- 
He apparently endeavours, by these perhapses, to re* 
concile minds which are scared at the word attractton,, 
and at a property of matter which acts throughout the 
universe without apparent contact.* 

• Much reasoniog and pleasantry of Vohaire, in reference to 
the opponentg of attractioo, is here omitted as unnecessary to* 
the g:eDeraIity of Eng^lish readers, althoug^h judiciously opposed 
tp thesatioual Yanity of that day in France, which was naturany* 
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8£CTI0ir II. 

X is not long since the following useless and frivo- 
s question was agitated in a celebrated company. 
V^hich was the greatest man, Ceesar, Alexander^ Ta* 
rlane, or Cromwell V* Some one replied, without con-* 
diction, that the greatest man was Sir Isaac Newton, 
is person was ri^t, for if true greatness consists in 
nng received a powerful genius from heaven, and in 
iking use of it to enlighten ourselves and others, such 
nan as Sir Isaac Newton, who is scarcely found in 
. centuries, is truly the great man ; and politicians 
d conquerors, in which no age has been deficient, are 
nerally nothing more than illustrious evils* It is to 
n who prevails over minds by the force of truth, 
d not to them who make slaves by violence ; it is to 
[n who knew the universe, rather than to those who 
sfigure it, that we owe respect. 
The great Bacon was the son of a keeper ,of the 
als, and for a long time chancellor himself under 
ing James the First. Thus, in the midst of the in- 
igues of the court, and the duties of his situation, 
tiich required a man quite devoted to them, he found 
ne to be a great philosopher, a good historian, and 
1 elegant writer. What is still more astonishing, he 
red in an age in which the art of good writing was 
ill less known than sound philosophy. He has been, 
} it is the custom amon^ men, more esteemed since 
is death than he was during his life. His enemies 
ere in the court of ^ London, his admirers were fo- 
signers. When the Marquis d'Effiat carried the prin- 
ess Henrietta Maria, daughter of Henry the Great, 
ver to England to become the wife of King Charles I., 
bat minister visited Bacon, who "being ill in bed, re- 
eived him with the curtains drawn. ** You resemble 

isposed to uphold the system of Descartes against that of a 
orei^u rival. The argument retained remaios applicable, at- 
ractioD being still disputed, altbougli very little seems likely 
be ^ined by the substitution of the word pressure. Whether 
be action be attributable to pushing or pulling , the laws which 
rovern it are similar, and the cause, as Voltaire justly observes, 
jqually occult. — ^T. 
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the angels;?* said d'Effiat to bim, ** whom we alwafsi' 
hear spoken of, aad believe to be superior to men, h^i 
never iiaf ethe consolation of seeing them.'' 

It is knohfm that Bacon was accused of a crime verv 
unworthy of a philosopher^ that of allowing himself 
to be corrupted by money. It is recorded, that he was 
condemned by the House of Peers to pay about four 
hundred thousand livres of our money and to lose his 
office. Now the Englirfi so reverence his memory, 
^at they mil hardly confess that he was guilty. If 
my opinion was asked, I should make use of a speech 
which I have heard given to Lord Bolingbroke. Some 
one^ speaking in his presence of the avarice of the 
Duke of Marlborough, quoted instances of it, for the 
truth of which he appealed to the testimony of Lord 
Bolingbroke, who , being of a contrary party, could have 
mentioned the Duke's bad iqualides with a good grace. 
** He was so great a man," answered Lord B. signifi^ 
eantly, " I have forgotten his vices." — In the like 
manner I will confine myself to speaking of that which 
has gained Chancellor Bacon the esteem of Europe^ 

The most singular and the best of his works, id 
that which is at present the least read, and the most 
useinl ; I speak oi his " Novum Organum Scientiarum." 
It was the scaffold by means of which experimental phi- 
losi^hy has been built, and now the edince has been s6 
fiur raised, the scaffold is no longer usefiil. Chancellor 
Bacon did not kuow nature, but he knew and indi- 
cated all the paths which led to her. He despised in 
good time what was taught by square-capped fools, 
under the name of philosophy, in houses called col- 
leges ; and he did all that depended upon him, whilst 
these societies, instituted for the acquirement of the 
perfection of human reason, continued to corrupt it by 
their quiddiiieSf their horror of a vactmm, their mhstanii(d 
forms, and all those phrases, that ignorance, had not 
only made respectable, but which a ridiculous involve- 
ment with religion had rendered sacred. 

Bacon is the ftither of experimental philosophy. It 
is very true, that before his time astonishing secret^ hail 
been discovered ; the compass^ printiog^ pIate*aEigirav* 
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imgx'^ iMonting, ^ast, the art of assisting the sight of 
a^d people by spectacles, gunpowder, &c. had all 
been previously invented, and a new world had been 
sought, found, and conquered. Who would not think 
that these sublime discoveries had been made by great 
philosophers, and in much more enlightened times 
than our own ? Not at all, it was in times of scholastic 
barbarity, that theve great changes were made on the 
earth. Chance only has produced ahnost all these 
inventions ; it is even pretended that what is called 
diance had a great part in the discovery of America; 
at least it has been believed that Christopher Colum* 
bus only undertook his voyage on the word of a cap- 
tain of a ship, whom a tempest had thrown within 
sight of the Carribee islands.* Be that as it may, 
men knew how to go round the world ; they knew how 
to destroy towns with artificial thunder more terrible 
than the reiti; but they knew not the circulation of Uie 
blood, the weight of uie air, the laws of motion and- 
of light, the number of our olanets, &c. — ^while a man 
who sustained a thesis on tne categories of Aristotle, 
on the universal a parte rei, or some other folly, was 
iregarded as a prodigy. 

. The most useful and astonishing inventions are not 
those which do the most honour to the human mind. 
It is to a mechanical instinct, possessed by most men, 
that we owe the greater proportion of the arts, and not 

* This reasoDinif may be questioned in reference to sach men 
at Coluqibus. Cbaoce must nftturally lead to Bcientific disco- 
very, for all such discoveiy must be founded on matter of fact, 
the occurrence of which is usually casual, and the due obser- 
ranee of it more so. The story told by the sea captain to Co- 
lumbus, mi^t stimulate bis imagination to the formation of a 
correct theory; but the theory he certainly formed. In fact, 
imagination in its wildest exercise is only a power of capri- 
ciously combining things existent in themselves, although not 
in such a combination. The distinction between poetical imagi- 
nation and scientific discovery or iovention, is only in object 
and degree. The former is careless of reality, and therefore 
a^ogeth^r uncoufined in its compounds; whilst the object of the 
latter being compatibility, the composition is necessarily more. 
nstraiAed. An nsefnl illustrative work might be written on 
the powm«» uses, and nttantvf the focultyofimagination.-^T. 
VOL. I. 2 H 



ta nduiid philosophy. The discoveries of Are, bf the 
ixt of mabng bread, of mettm^ and prepsiring metals, 
of buildinj^ houses/ and the invention' of the ^hirttie^ 
are all necessary before printing andt^e compaiss; yet 
all these were discovered by men while stHl savages. 
What a prodigious use of the niechanicsdid the Greeks 
and Romans mak^.^ Yet they believed, in theti' time, 
Ihftt the hesvens were of chrystal ; and that iht stiars 
were little lamps #hfch sometimes f^U into the sed: 
ind one of their greatest philosophers^ alt^many i^e- 
searches, discovered that the said i^tar^ wetef ^rntd^ 
which had been detached from the earths 
- Id a word, before Chancellor Bhcon, experimental 
philosophy was not known, and of aU the experiments 
that have been made since, there is scarcely one which 
is not indicated m his book. He made severdl hiihself. 
He formed pneumatic machines, by which he dWined 
the elasticity of the air; he has turned otit tO be the 
discoverer of its gravity. He touched upon it, and 
the truth was seized by Toificelli. In a little time 
tifter, physical experiments suddenly began to be cul- 
tivated in almost all parts of Europe; It was a hidden 
treasure, which Bacon had suspiected, and which all 
Ibe philosophers, encouraged by his sugge^ions; endea- 
voured to dig for. We have Seen that he describes in 
l^xpress terms the principles of that attraction 6fMicli 
Newtoa passes for the inventor; , ' ^ ' 

This precursor of philosophy has also been an ele« 
^ant writer, an historian, and a wit. His Moral Essays 
are much esteemed, but they s^e more instructive than 
amusing, and not being a satire on human nature, like 
the Maxims of Rochefoticault, nor of the school of 
scepticism, like those of Montaigne, liiey are less read 
yian his greater works. His life of Henry VII. has 
passed for a master-piece ; but how is it that some per- 
sons dare compare so small a work with tlie history of 
our illustrious De Thou ? • In spesdcing of the iamoua 
impostor Perkins, the son of a converted Jew, ^ho, 
cfncouraged by the Duchess of Burgundy, so boldly 
tjook the name of Richard iV, and dipput^d the crown 
with Henry VII. Gfaancelior Baoonthwift enpressc* 



jbimielf :— «* About this tim^ Kiag Heniy wai beset b^ 

oaljcioas spirits, raised by tbe mt^ of the Duchess 

of Burgundy, who conjured up from hell the shade of 

Bdwiurl IV. to coma and torment Kine Henry. When 

ibe Duchess had inatcucted Perkins, die began to de^ 

]ib«ratf in which region oC heaven this comet should 

appw, and resolved that it should first iOuminate the 

honson of Irelaxnd/' It seems to me, that De Thou 

deals but little in this style of bombast, which was (br^ 

meriy mistaken for the sublime, but which is now 

rightly denominated jargon* 

BANISHMENT. 

Bakishmekt for a term of years, or for life;— a. 

penalty inflicted on delinquents, or on individuals who 

are wished to be considered as such. 

Not long a^ it was the custom to banish from 

within the limits of the iurisdiction, for petty theft^, 

forgeries, and assaults ; the result of which was, that 
the ofieader became a ^reat robber, forger, or murderef, 
in sbnpte b^c jurisdiction. This is like throwing into 
a neighbour's field the stones that incommode us in our 
own.* 

Those who hare written on the laws of nations, have 
tormented themselves greatly to deteriyiine, whether a 
man who has been banished from his country' caji 
justly be said still to belong to that country. It mi^ht 
almost as well be asked whether a gambler, who has 
been driven away from a gaming table, is still one of 
bhe players at that table. 

If by the law of nature a man is permi^ed to choose 
bis country, still more is tlie man who \i^s lost th^ 
i^hts of ^, citizen, at liberty to choose himself a new 
country. Mav he bear arms against his former 
el low-citizens f Qf this we have a thousan4 ^xapiples. 
low m^ny French protestants, naturalised in £ng}an(|, 
iol^ad) or Germapy, have servjed, not only against 

-* tt it is coutraryto good sense to banish from one jufisdictioii 
i4o anol^S^r, bapishmeirt from iht realm may bere^ardbd as an 
jfracitoaof the law of nations. > 

2h2 
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France, but against armies in which 'their relatiif^, 
their own brokers, haire fotight ? The Greeks in the 
armies of the King of Persia fought against the Greeks 
their old fellow-Goantrymen. The Swiss- in the ser- 
vice of Holland have fired upon the Swiss in the ser^ 
vice of France. This is even worse than fighting 
against those who have banished you ; for, after ajl, 
drawing the sword in revenge does not seem so bad as 
drawing it for hire. 

BAPTISM. 
A Greek wordy signifying Immersion. 

SECTION I. 

We do not speak of baptism as theologians; we are 
but poor men of letters, who shall never enter the 
sanctuary. 

The Indians plunge, and have from time immemo- 
.rial plunged, into tbe Ganges. Mankind, always gai^ 
ded by their senses, easily imagined, that what purified 
the body likewise purified the soul. In the subterra- 
neous apartments under the Egyptian temples, ther6 
were large tubs for the priests and the initiated. 

C) Diniiilini faciles qui tristia crimiaa aatdh 
. Fiumioelk tolli posse putatis aqu^l 

Old Baudier, when he was eighty, made the followht^ 
comic translation of these lines : — 

Cest une drole de maxioie, 
Qu'uae lessive efface un crime. 

Ooe can*t but think it somewhat droH 
Pump-water thus should cleanse. a souL 

Every sign being of itself indifferent, God vouch- 
safed to consecrate this custom amongst the Hebrew 
people. All forreigners that came to settle in Palestine ' 
were baptised : they were called domiciliary proselytes. 

They were not forced to receive circumcision, hut only 
to embrace the seven precepts of the NoachideS) and 
to sacrifice to no strange god. The proselytes of jus- 
tice were circumcised and baptised : the female prose- 
lytes were also baptised, quite naked, in the presence 
of three men. 



Tto-noit diTonl among the Jewa w^nt tyi4 recmed 
bapticm fjroni the hands of the prophets moat Ycnetated 
\>j the peonlie. Qepce it was that they flocked to Su 
John, wHo baptiaed in the Jordayi. 

Jesus Cl^ist himself, who never foaptiaed ai^ aotV 
deigned to. receive baptiam from St JohPf. This cusr 
torn, which had long been an accessory of the Jewish 
Teli^on, received new digi^ity, new, value from our 
Saviour, and became the chief rite, the principal seal of 
Christianity. However, the first fifteen bishc^s of Je»- 
rusalem were Jews. The Christians of Palestine long 
continued to circumcise. St. J(^n*s Chmtians never 
received t)aptism from Christ. , 

Several other Christian societies applied a cautery tp 
the baptised, with a red-hot iron, being determined to 
the performance of ' this extraordinary operation by 
the words of St John the Baptist, related hy St 
Luke — ^^I baptise you with water; but he that cometh 
after me shall baptise you with fire.'' 

This was practised by the Seleucians, the Henmnlan^ 
and some owers. The words '' he shall. baptise' you 
with fire," have never been explained. There are seve- 
ral opinions concerning the baptism bv fire, whidi is 
mentioned by St. L^il^ and St Matthew* Perhaps 
the most likely opinion is, that it was an allusion to tn^ 
ancient custom of the devotees to the Syrian goddess, 
who, after plunging into water, imprinted characters on 
their bodies with' a hot iron. With miserable man, all 
was supefstkton ; but Jesus substituted for these ridi^ 
cuious superstitions, a sacred ceremony — a divine and 
e ffic a ciou s symbol.^ - • 

In the first ^es of Ghzistianity, nothing was BU>re 
II - I - - -■ - - - -- - .. - ., — . _ ■ - , ■ — ■.■„ 

• TfaeM 6tigroaia were imprin^d chieflpr on the neck and oja 
the wrist, ip order that, from these apparent marks, U m%ht be 
the better known that th^ individuals were initiated andbe^ 
longed to the goddess. See the cfaapfer on the ^ddess of Syria, 
wrirten by one of the Iniriated, and iqsen«d in Locian. Pin* 
tareb, in his IVeatiseoo Superstition, say& that this goddess pii;- 
taished'sucb as ate forbidden meats with sores in the qaives oJf 
tbeir tegi, 'I*h1s may ^ave somef relation with Ocuteronom^, 
•hiefav'after forbidding the eating 4lf griffon, canieil, eel, &c., 
says-'H thou dost not observe these conimandinem^ ^^eiirscU 

2 H 3 
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coBBDon tiittn to postpone the receim^ of bftpHklii Mtii 
Ike last i^ay« Of thts the exampfe of the empecor 
X3o]i8taiitiDe » ^ very strong proof. St. Andrew had not 
bemt baptised when he was made bishop of Mikui; 
Th^ custom of deferring the use of the sacptd bath 
•until the hour of death, was soon abolklied. 

Baptism if the Dead. 

The dead also were baptised. This is established 
;by the passage of St. Paul to the Corinthians.—*' If 
we rise not again, what shall they do that receive t>ap- 
tism from the dead?" Here is a point of fact. Eit&er 
the dead themselves were baptised, or baptism was re- 
ceived in their names, as indulgences have since been 
received for the deliverance of the souls of friends and 
relatives out of purgatory. 

St. Epiphahius and St. Chi7sostoA inform us, lliai 
It Ivas a custom in some Christian societies, and princi- 
pally among the Miarcionites, to put a living man under 
the dead man*s bed; he was then asked,' if he would 
be baptised; the living man answered, ye&; and the 
corpse was l^keh and plunged into a tub of water. 
This custom was soon condemned. St Paul mentipns 
it, but he does not condemn it; on the contrary, he 
cites it as an invincible argument to prove resurrjec- 
tibn. 

Baptism by Aspersion. 

The Greeks always retained baptism by immersion^ 
The Latins, about the close of the eighth century, hav* 

. ■«■■' - ■■' ' ■• — -. u II ■ ■■■■■III I ,.*».-i.i..> w i i yp MM t 

shtlt tbott be The Lord shall Bmitc the«ta^the 

knees and in the 1^ with a sere that caooatbe healed."* Thus 
was the Syrian falseoood the shadow of Hebrew truth, which has 
Itself given place to a truth still more luoiinous. 

Baptism by fire — in other words, these stigmata^ were erery* 
'where practised. We read in Ezekiel^-" Slay utterl^ old and 
'young, both maids and little children, and women ; but come 
not near any man upon whom is the mark ;"t and in the Apo- 
calypse— *< Hurt not the earth, neither the sea, nor the tree, till 
> we have sealed the servants of our God in their foreheads. • . • 
.And there were sealed a hundred and fifty-four thouaaiid. . « .'*j 
, * Cbap, xxviii. v^£i5. f Chap. xi. r. 9. x Cbtjp. vU. v. 4A . 
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imt fstefttded their reli^n into Gtoul aad Germftny, 
.•l^ fceiiig that immemoft might be fatal to iniiuita in 
<:ald countries, substituted simple aspersion, and thus 
drev upon themselves frequent anathemas from Att 
Greek church. 

* St. Cyprian^ bishop of Carthage, was asked, if tlMMe 
were really baptised who had only had their bodi^ 
sprinkled all oyer* He answers, in his seventy-sixth 
l^ter, that several churches did not believe the 
sprinkled lobe Christian; that> for his own part, he 
believes that they are so, but that they have infinitely 
less grace than those who have been thrice dipped, ac- 
cording to custom. 

A person was initiated among the Christians as soon 
as he was dipped ; until then he was only a cate- 
chumen. To be initiated, it was necessary to have 
risers, to answer to the Church for the ndelity of 
new Christians, and that the mysteries should not 
be divulged. Hence it was, that in the first ages, the 
Gentiles had, in general, as litde knowledge of the 
Christian mysteries as the Christians had of the nxys- 
teries of Isis and the Eleusinian Ceres. 

Cyril of Alexandria, in his writing, against the 
Emperor Julian^ expresses himself thus — '^* I would 
speak of baptism, but that I fear my words would 
reach them who are not initiated.'* At that time there 
was no worship without its mysteries, its associations, 
its catechumens, its initiated, and its professed. Each 
sect required new virtues, and recomm^dedto its pe* 
intents a new life — ^" initium novce vitee," — whence the 
^word initiation. The initiation of Christians, whe^ 
•ther male or female, consisted in their being plunged 
quite naked into a tub of cold water, to wliich sign 
was attached the remission of all their sins^ But the 
difiereoce between Christian baptism and the^ Greek, 
/Syrian, Egyptian, and Roman ceretnonies, was ^e dif- 
ference between truth and falsehood. Jesus Christ 
was the high-priest of the new law. 

In the second century, mfants began to be baptised : 
it was natural that the Christians should desire their 
children) who would have been damned vrilhout this 



ssM^ap^xst, tc^ be .inron4e4 Mi!^ iU : lit vr^eit a,t Jii»n|lk^ 

concluded thet tbeyinust repeiye it^t.d^e ^xp!if^tipn.g| 
ei^t daysj becai^se that -yras ti^e fenod at whic^b^ 
Wop&^e JeifB» th^y.were rircwnifJise^. l^ the Gr^k 
cnurcn, this is still the cuslom. . ; 

S^chas died in. the first week were damped, jte- 
cordiDg to the most rigarous Fathers of the Churctv.^. 
^yt Peter Ch]:ysologos, in the fifth ^nturyi imagi^i^ijt 
limbo, a sort of mjtigated U^l, orpropjefly the border, 
the outskirt <of belji, whithier all infaats dying without 
baptism gp, aad where the patriarchs remained Until 
Jesus Clnrist's desceoi ipto helU So .that the opiaioa 
that Jesus Christ descended into limbp, and not 'mt9 
JteUy ha^ sinc^ th^n pre¥ail§d.' . < . 

. ^t w<as figitate4, whether a.Christian, in th^ de^arta 
of Arabia, mighibe baptised with sand; .this, w.aa BXir 
s^er^ iq jttvs ]g^0d]^e, .> It w^s. asked H ro^e-^water 
might be used ; it wa^ decided that pure water WQuld, 
be necessary, b^t that muddy water ipight be made 
use 9{. It is eyident that all this discipUp/e. depjelndeii 
on the discretion of the first. pa^tpr^s vho established i^ 

The anabaptistS) apd soQ^e odier pommunioas out of 
the pale, l^ve |;hpught thal^no pne 9ho.\ild b^ l^ptised 
without a thoroji^ knowledge of the merits pF |i;h^ 
ca^e^. Tojj^.jrequire^ oay they, a pr^Muise tp be pf Jth^ 
Christian sopfetj^; bvi ^ child ^ca© mkf j^ engager 
ment. Ypi^gM^ejita uponspi:; but this isjtn,ah.iise oif 
An .ancient x^uston^^ The pr^c4u|;i<;^ was requisite hi 
the first e^tablisha^ent. . W}^ Btraj»g^r8, ^uU jo^ext 
^aad wome^9 came, and presented theip^jelvea to be ret 
ceived into the society and fihare in the alms, th^re wan 
peed of a guara^te? to ai^^rer.for, thw i^delity; it.wu 
necessary to o^^dke i^i^re ipf thei|i;. |i^ey fwoce th^y. 
W9idd be J^ws ; but an infant i^ in ^ diaii^tfiiQidry 
q)pp^te( cas^ It h^ pften .happened that ,fi. <Md 
'bap$»edt>y.Qreek8,MiQftn8tjmtinople^-h^ aCtegiirawb 
been iciccui^cwd i)y Tuf k^ ? .a Christian Al.^giit:4ay» 
old, and a Mussuln\^iia |Lt4rhirty,yQar«/h^hf^p^t|'a^ei 
ifie.oathi of his godls^er, . This is one reason, i^rlMch 
ti^.^f^apti^U ;mght allege.; it would, hold gg^ 19 
THrki^y, bjit ith^.ney^ ln^ adflftitM in ^hj^i^ 
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Countries, where baptiflm ensures a citizen's condition. 
We must conform to the rites and laws of our 
•country. 

The Greeks re-baptise such of the Latins as pass from 
one of our Latin communions to the Greek commu- 
nion. In the last century, it was the custom for these 
catechumens to pronounce the following words — ** I 
'fipit upon my father and my mother, who had me ill 
baptised." This custom still exists, and will, perhaps, 
long continue to exist in the provinces. 

Noiiojuof rigid Unitttriani concerning BapUim. 

** It is evident, to whosoever is willing to reason 
•without prejudice, that baptism is neither a mark of 
grace conferred, nor a seal of alliance, but simply a 
mark of profession. 

'* That baptism is not necessary, neither by necessity 
of precept, nor by necessity of means. 

** That it was not instituted by Christ ; and that it 
may be omitted by the Christian, without his suffering 
.any inconvenience therefrom. 

^' That baptism should be administered neither* to 
children, nor to adults, nor, in general, to any indivt- 
rdual whatsoever. 

** That baptism might be of service in the early in-» 

fancy of Christianity, to those who quitted paganism, 

.in order to make their profession of faith public, and 

give an authentic mark of it; but that now it is abso- 

^lutely useless and altogether indifferent." 

SECTI017 II. 

Baptism, immersion in water, abstersion, purifica- 
tion by water, is of the highest antiquity. To be clean- 
ly, was to be pure before the Gods. No priest ever 
dared to approach the altar with a soil upon his body. 
The natural inclination to transfer to the soul that 
which appertains to the body, led to the belief that lus- 
trations and ablutions took away the stains of the soul, 
as they removed dioseof the garments, and that wash- 
ing the body washed the soul also. Hence the ancient 
custom of bathing in the Ganges, the waters of which 
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w€ie thought to be sacied; hence the lu«traiiopa «q 
frequept ampng eveiy pe^pple. , Th^ Orie^ti4 n^ttoDg;' 
inhabiting hot countrieSy were the most religipusly aV 
tached to these customs. 

. The Jews were^ ol^iged to bathQ after any poUuti^ft 
r--a^r touching an uaclee^ aniioaly touchi&g <t cqrpse^ 
and on many ot^er occasions. .1 

Wh^n the Jews received aipotng them; a stianger 
converted to their religipn, they bapt^d after circuptr 
cising him; anf} if it was, a. wpman, she. was simply 
baptised — ^that is, dipped in water in the presence of 
three nvitnesses. This immersion wa« reputed to give 
the perspns baptised a new birth, a new life ; they be« 
came, at once, Jewish atid pure. Children bom b^ 
fore this baptism had no shase in r the inher^ance ^ 
their brethren, born after them of a regeqerated father 
and Brother. IS0 that, with the Jews, to be baptised 
and to be bom, again were the same thing; and tbia 
idea h(u» remained attached to baptism dpw^ to the 
p}res^t:day.. Thusf whenjohn th^ foreruo^n^s began tp 
baptise in the Jordan, he did but follow an in^memorifil 
usage. The piiests of the law did not call him to ac- 
count for th^ baptising ^a fpr.aiiy thing new; but thejj^ 
accused him of arrogating to himself .a right whkh bn- 
i(9i|36d excluftvi^ly to thein,-T-ad Roman cathoUio priests 
.HFQUld have .a xi^t to C0inpiain> if a l^yman>to(^k'up<^ 
himself to- aay maas, . Jpha was. doiog a lawful thi^» 
but was doing it unlawft^lly. 

John wished to have disciples,, ^d it^ had then|« 
He was chief of a sect among the lower orders of titie 

Jeople, and it cost hiin his life. ' It even appears that 
esus was at fiipst a\nong'hM disciples, sipne he was 
baptised by him. in th» Jordan, and John sent some of 
his.own ^arty to him a short them before his dea^ 

The historian Josephus jspeahs of John, but not of 
Jesus,-— »an mconteat^le proof that in his time John tke 
Bf^tist had a greater reputation than he whom he bap* 
.tised. A great multitud)» jfolloflrad him» says that cele- 
brated historian; and the Jews seemed disposed to 
undertake whatever he should command them. 
Ffom this passage, it af^peacs that Je^ was notion^- 



he chief 6f a sect, but ttife 6hief of a party. Josephus 
dds, that he caused Heifod sdme uneasiness. He did 
ndeed make himself formidable to Herod, who at 
mgth put him to death ; but Jesus meddled with none 
ut the Phatrfsees. Josephus, therefore; mentions John 
s a man wlio had stirred up the Jews against King 
ierod ; as one whose zeal had made him a state crimi* 
tal ; but Jesus, not having approached the couit, was 
mknown to thehistorian Josephus. 

The sect of John the Baptist difiefed widely in dis- 
ipline from that of Jestis* In the Acts of the Apostles, 
ire see that, twenty years after the execution of Jesus, 
Ipollos of Alexandria, though become a Christian, 
:hew no baptism but that of John, nor had any idea 
if the Holy Gh68t. Several travellers, and among 
others Chardin the most accredited of all, say that in 
Persia there still are disciples of John, called Sabis, 
^ho baptise in his name, and acknowledge Jesus. as a 
>rophet, but not as a God. 

As for Jesus Christ himself^ he received baptism, 
mt conferred it on no one : his apostles baptised the ca- 
echumens, or circumcisedthem, as occasion required : 
his is evident, from the operation of circumcision per- 
brmed by Paul on his disciple Timothy. 

It also appears that wheii the Apostles baptised, it 
vas always in the name of Jesus Christ alone. The 
llcts of the Apdstles do not mention any one baptised 
n the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost; — 
hrhence it may be concluded, that the author of the 
Acts of the Apostles knew nothing of Matthew's gos- 
>el, in whi*h it is said — "Go, and teach all nations, 
!»aptishig theta in the name of the Father, and of the 
8on, and of thfe Holy Ghost." The Christian religion 
iad not yet received its form. Even the Symbol, 
Krhich was called the Symbol of the Apostles, was not 
toade until after their tim^ : of this no One has any 
doubt. In Paiirs Epistle to the Corinthians, we find a 
rery singular custom which was then introduced— that 
of baptising the dead ; but the rising -• Church soon re-' 
served baptism for the living alone : at first, none were 
baptised but adnltsr and the ceremony was often 
deferred until the age of fifty, or the last sicknesSy that 
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the indmdaal mi^ht carry with him inU> tKe other 
world the unim^red virtue of a baptism recently 
performed. 

Now, all ohildren are baptised : none btit the ana-* 
bfiptists reserve this ceremony for mature a^ ; they 
plunge th^r whole bodies ii^ therwi|t^rr^he Qua- 
kers, who compose a very numerous society in England 
and in America^ do not use bapti(Msp.:.th^ reai^on 'm; 
that Jesus Christ did not baptise any ot his disciples ; 
and their sum is, to be Christians only as his disciples 
were — ^which occasions a very wide difference between 
them and other communions. 

Addition to the Article Baptism by the Ahhi Ntcai$e» 

The Emperor Julian the jphUfifopf^y in bis immortal 
Satire on the Ceesars, puts these words into the mouth 
of Constantius, son of Constantine— " Whosoever 
feels himself guilty of rape, murder, plunder, sacri- 
lege, and every most abominable crime, so soon as I 
have washed him with this water, he sh^l be clef^n s^d 
pure." 

It was, indeed, this fatal doctrine that occasioned 
the Christian emperors, and the »p^at men of the em- 
pire, to defer their baptism until %ath. 'Jltey^oii^t 
they had fotlnd the secret of. living criminaL and.dyiiig' 
virtuous. . 

How strange an idea--tfaat a pot of water should 
wash away every crime! Now all children are bap- 
~ tiaed, because an idea no less absurd supposes theim 
^U criminal ; they are all saved until they have the use 
of reason and the power to become zoSxy ! Cut their 
throats, then, as quickly as possibk, to ensure their 
entrance into paradise. This is so jyst a consequence, 
that there was once a devout sect that went about poi- 
soning and killing all newly -baptised infants. > These de- 
vout persons reasoned wioi perfect correctness, saying 
— '^ We do these little innocents th^ greatest possible 
eood ; we prevent them . from being wicked and un^ 
happy in this life, and we give them life eternal." 
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